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BUDDHIST REVIEW 


Vo. I. JANUARY, 1909. No. 1. 


EDITORIAL. 


AT a private house in Harley Street, London, on the 
evening of November 3rd, 1907, there was a gathering of 
some twenty-five persons, either Buddhists, or interested in 
the study of Buddhism. The result of this meeting was 
that the persons then present formed themselves into the 
Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and a Com- 
mittee of five members was appointed. This Committee 
was charged with the duties of drawing up a provisional 
Prospectus, Constitution, and Rules, and the convening of 
another and larger meeting. 

The more public, and largely attended, Foundation 
Meeting of the Society was held on the evening of Novem- 
ber 26th, 1907, in the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, 
W., when Professor T. W. Rhys-Davids, the President of 
the Society, delivered an address explaining the reasons for 
the Society’s existence, and its objects. At this meeting, 
the Honorary Secretary read the provisional Constitution 
and Rules. The election of the first Council of the Society, 
and the alterations and additions in its personnel, as made 
from time to time, together with the final revision of the 
Constitution and Rules to their present form, are recorded 
in the minutes of this and subsequent meetings. With 
the exception of one resignation and three additions, the 
same Council holds office now as then. The Constitution 
and Rules were modelled on those of the Buddhasasana 
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Samagama, or International Buddhist Society, of Rangoon, 
but have been modified to suit the special conditions of 
such a society in this country. 

The premises at 14, Bury Street, London, W.C., were | 
taken by the representative of the Buddhasasana Samagama 
(to which this, the British, Society is nominally afhliated) 
some time before, in view of the formation of the British 
Society, in order to provide an office, headquarters, and 
book-depdt. These premises were taken over by the 
Council of the British Society, after some deliberation, on 
February 17th last. Although the Bury Street premises 
served a useful purpose, and efforts were made to build up 
« bookselling business that should be at least self-supporting, 
it soon became apparent that they constituted too great a 
strain on the Society’s resources; it was decided, therefore, 
not to continue their occupation after the first term of the 
tenancy which expired on September 29th. Nevertheless, 
the Society has been, on the whole, rather gainer than loser 
by its brief sojourn in Bury Street. A great number of 
inquirers were attracted by the book shop, the existence of 
which was noted by the press, and many members were gained 
to the Society as the result of their visits to Bury Street. 
Meetings were held last autumn and all through the winter, 
twice a week, at Bury Street, when lectures and addresses 
were delivered, and discussions engaged in. These meet- 
ings aroused considerable interest. The meetings of the 
Society have now been transferred, by the kind generosity 
of a Member of the Society, to a more commodious room at 
12, St. Mary Abbot’s Place, Kensington, S.W., where they 
are held every Sunday evening at 7 o’clock. Much corres- 
pondence, and quantities of pamphlets, leaflets, and other 
literature, were sent out from Bury Street; and books on 
Buddhism were introduced to a public which, otherwise, 
would never have given them its attention. The Bury 
Street premises, in short, proved useful to the preliminary, 
pioneer work of the Society. But it was thought that an 
establishment of this kind was rather too ambitious, and 
some Members objected to the Society endeavouring to 
conduct the business of booksellers. | Hence, in view of 
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the cost, and in deference to the kindly criticisms expressed, 
an arrangement was come to whereby the Orient Press, of 
41, Great Russell Street, W.C. (opposite the British Museum), 
becomes the headquarters of the Society, and discharges the 
functions of a book-depét where any obtainable book on 
Buddhism and Orientalism generally, is to be had. A 
list of suitable books for enquirers is given elsewhere. 
The work of the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland has been considerably assisted by the visit of an 
English gentleman, who is an ordained Monk of the 
Buddhist Order, the Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya, founder 
and director of the Buddhasasana Samagama, and editor of 
the excellent quarterly review, Buddhism, published in 
Rangoon. He was accompanied by the principal officers 
of the Samagama. Their object in visiting this country 
was an experimental mission, to learn what reception 
Buddhism might be justly entitled to expect in this country. 
With the general results they have expressed themselves 
fully satisfied. The Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya left for 
Rangoon on October 2nd, leaving behind him golden 
opinions, and the friendship and respect of all who had the 
privilege of meeting him. It is hoped that, in about two and 
a half years’ time, he may return to establish permanently 
a Buddhist community in this country to aid, and to con- 
tinue, the work which this Society has begun. The Bhikkhu 
Ananda Metteyya was well known to several members of 
this Society, and to others, before he proceeded to the Orient 
some years ago. With his resolution to join the Buddhist 
Order, and with his subsequent career in Ceylon and Burma, 
they were also acquainted, and he was welcomed cordially 
by them on the occasion of his arrival in London on April 
23rd last. It is necessary to say this, since some attempts 
have been made to surround him with mystery. There is 
no more mystery attending the Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya 
than any other person. It should be always remembered 
that there is no mystery, as such—there is nothing 
“esoteric ’—in true Buddhism. The Message of Budd- 
hism, as the Bhikkhu himself made perfectly evident in the 
various lectures delivered by him in this country, is clear, 
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straightforward, and, in its first principles, plainly to be 
understood ‘by ordinary persons. As a philosophy which 
goes deep down into the meaning of things, solving the 
problems of life, which are truly mysterious, as nature her- 
self is mysterious, it is difficult; but this difficulty differs 
in no wise from that presented to the student by any other 
body of learned doctrine. Chemistry, biology, all branches 
of natural science, are difficult in their advanced stages ; and 
‘so, in its psychological teachings, Buddhism is difficult. 
It is here, in its profound solutions of the deep problems of 
human life and personality, the problems of the “ soul,” 
of death and the hereafter, in its answers to the Why and 
Wherefore of things, that Buddhism is. of extreme import- 
ance. Professor Rhys-Davids indicated this in his inau- 
gural address at the Foundation Meeting of this Society. 
He drew an apt and luminous comparison between the 
effect of the revival of classical learning upon the thought 
of the Middle Ages, and the probable influence which the 
Buddhist (Pali) literature may be expected to produce upon 
the more advanced thought of to-day. In short, there is a 
body of learning, a philosophy—one might almost say a 
science—of incalculable value locked up in the Buddhist 
Scriptures, which it is one, and the most important, of the 
objects of this Society to lay open before the Western 
World. 

The most striking phenomenon of our times, a process 
which has been going on for more than a decade, is the 
growing confusion in the Religious Thought of the West. 
With the weakening of theological dicta has proceeded an 
indifference to the higher, more spiritual, aspects of life, 
together with tendencies towards gross superstitions which 
find their expression in diverse, and most unhealthy, forms 
of heterodoxy. It is not necessary to specify these, indeed, 
it would be against the Buddhist spirit to do so. The 
Buddhist method is now, as it has ever been, to refrain 
from the condemnation of other modes of thought, but 
simply, gently, yet with emphasis, to set forth its own 
teachings, and to leave them to plead their own cause at the 
bar of human reason and experience. In psychology, in the 
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sphere of the mind, in the realms of the spiritual, Budd- 


hism moves at ease, confident of its knowledge, confident 
of its logic, to state clearly, fully and conclusively its solu- 
tions of those problems which have vexed the minds of men 
from time immemorial, solutions which were presented 
satisfactorily to the acute mind of the Orient two thousand 
five hundred years ago, and which, finding a mentality, an 
intellectual standard, in the West only now capable of 
adequately grasping them, are about to be presented, as we 
think, to the great benefit of this and coming generations. 
Such is the task which the Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland has set itself, to unite the Ancient 
Wisdom of the East with the Modern Wisdom of the West. 
And those who are helping in this great work will, in the 
future, come to be regarded with the same feelings of grati- 
tude, with the same reverence, which we accord to those 
who stimulated the Renaissance from the Dark Ages of 
Medieval Europe. There is, thus, no question of hostility, 
or even of rivalry, between the Buddhist Movement and 
the conventional forms of religion in the West. Buddhism 
is the friend of all, the enemy of none. Animosity, if such 
there be, can only proceed from one side, but it is certain 
that it will never be returned in kind. For those who are 
uneasy in their doubts and questionings, who lack a sure 
guide to peace of mind, who are bereft of the consolations 
of Faith in the higher sense, Buddhism has a Message, 
strong, sure, convincing. For those who are satisfied with 
any other belief, creed, philosophy—call it what they will— 
Buddhism has no other feelings save of sympathy, of kind- 
liness, of fellowship, united with a desire for helpful co- 
operation, provided only that their efforts are for the benefit,, 
the well-being, for the uplifting of humanity to higher 
ideals of life, of thought, of action, and of the duties of 
Common Brotherhood throughout the world. J. E. E. 


Those members of the Buddhist Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland who desire a statement of the administration of 
the Society’s funds, can have the same on application to the 
Financial Secretary. 
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Love.” 


i’ “Asa mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her 
son, her only son, so let him cultivate love without mea- 
sure towards all beings. Let him cultivate towards the 
whole world—above, below, around—a heart of love 
unstinted, unmixed with the sense of differing or opposing 
interests. Let aman maintain this mindfulness all the while 
he is awake, whether he be standing, walking, sitting, or 
lying down. This state of heart is the best in the world.” 

“Our mind shall not waver. No evil speech will we 
utter. Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving in 
heart, void of malice within. And we will be ever suffusing 
such an one with the rays of our loving thought. And with 
that feeling as a basis we will ever be suffusing the whole 
world with thought of love, far-reaching, grown great, 
beyond measure, void of anger or ill-will.” 

*¢ All the means that can be used as bases for doing right 
are not worth the sixteenth part of the emancipation of 
heart through Love. That takes all those up into itself, 
outshining them in radiance and glory. Just as whatsoever 
stars there be, their radiance avails not the sixteenth part of 
the radiance of the moon. That takes all those up into 
itself, outshining them in radiance and glory—just as in 
the last month of the rains, at harvest time, the sun, mount- 
ing up on high into the clear and cloudless sky, overwhelms 
all darkness in the realms of space, and shines forth in 
radiance and glory, just as in the night, when the dawn is 
breaking, the Morning Star shines out in radiance and glory 
—yjust so all the means that can be used as helps towards 
doing right avail not the sixteenth part of the emancipation 
of heart through Love.” | 


* Translated from the Sutta Nipdta, Majjhima, and Itivuttaka. Prof. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Early Buddhism, pp. 61, 62. 
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Followers of the Buddha. 


Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato, Sammésambuddhassa! 


TuHEse words are written only for those who, in the new 
Buddhist Society and without it, look on what the West 
calls Buddhism not merely with the interest of the 
philosopher, the linguist, or the antiquary, but as a Religion, 
as the Religion they are proud—and yet humble—to call 
their own. 

As a body, the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland is, of course, not a religious association, whether 
Buddhist or otherwise. Its doors are open to all who take 
any interest whatsoever in this greatest and most ancient 
of the world-religions, alike whether that interest be 
religious, or merely academic; all members of the society 
are, of course, entitled to hold whatsoever view of Budd- 
hism seems the right view for them; that there should 
be such perfect eclecticism in the society seems to us 
Buddhists to be one of the essential conditions of life and 
growth in the movement, as, from the keenest criticism, 
the clearest and deepest investigation, Buddhism has 
everything to gain and naught to fear; for, as we have 
heard, “ Truth, verily, is Immortal Speech.” 

But the same liberty, which is the right of each non- 
Buddhist member also, of necessity, extends to the Budd- 
hists in the movement; those, therefore, whose interest in 
Buddhism is from other than the religious standpoint, will 
doubtless pardon a Buddhist Religious if he writes, in this 
journal, of an eclectic society, as a Buddhist speaking to 
his co-religionists, of whom, happily, the society includes 
no small proportion. 

To those of us whose great privilege it has been to win 
to this position, who count ourselves thrice fortunate in 
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having, thus early in the course of events, perceived the 
immeasurable value, the deep, wide truth of that teaching 
of the Awakened One, which, in the intellectual and 
intuitional growth of our civilisation, is surely destined to 
become the Guide of all the West—as even now it is the 
Guide of so many millions in the East; for those of us 
who deem ourselves Followers of the Buddha, it 1s above 
all things needful to analyse our own position, to ascertain 
how this our Buddhism speaks to our own hearts and 
minds, and what manner of life it makes incumbent on us. 

For, if we be indeed worthy of the name of Followers 
of the Buddha, it behoves us, first and foremost, to under- 
stand the full meaning that that title has for us; and, not 
less essentially, to consider what course of action we must 
follow, if we are to make the most of the great oppor- 
tunity that our Karma now has brought to us. If, indeed, 
we be Followers of the Buddha we must needs, according 
to the utmost of our small powers, attempt to follow Him; 
it is a question, for the interior world, of rightly under- 
standing; for the exterior world, of rightly acting at a 
juncture which must profoundly affect the course of our 
own future life and lives; and may, if we act but wisely, 
profoundly, and for the better, change the destinies of 
succeeding generations of our fellow-men. 

Considering, then, our Great Exemplar, we see that, 
first, moved by His pity for the suffering of life, He 
sought to find that Truth, that Way, whereby all beings— 
like ourselves enthralled by Ignorance—might find the 
Peace; secondly, that having won that Highest Wisdom, 
He forthwith devoted all His life and love for over two- 
Score years to making that way, that Truth, known to all 
amongst His fellow-men whom, by His Teaching, and 
yet more potently, by the incomparable example of His 
life, He had it in His power to reach. 

We ourselves, too blinded by our ignorance ever of 
our own unaided efforts to be able in one life to win that 
Highest Truth from the sanctuary wherein it hides in 
being’s heart, have—Homage to Him—that first step won 
—for us, the Truth declared and known. Here it remains 
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to us only to understand it; and that task, as we well know, 
must, in its deepest sense—the attainment of the Goal— 
take for us many a following life. But, in respect of the 
second stage, where Understanding has grown into Action, 
where the making-known of that Truth is concerned, there 
even we have, at this auspicious present time, an oppor- 
tunity such as can occur but once in manifold lives—even 
we, to just the extent ourselves have understood it, are 
able now to pass the liberating Message on. 

To think what it all means—for us, for Life! Our 
minds, indeed, may yet be darkened by the merciful veil 
of oblivion that hides from us the interminable procession 
of the past. But if the Message we have heard be true— 
if, indeed, Causation, and not chaos, reigns at the root of 
life—then, life after life in endless awful series, have we 
passed on from birth to death, from death to birth again; 
no rest in it, no end to it—hounded ever by Desire, dogged 
ever by our good and evil deeds; all transient and full of 
sorrow, all unreal; till, as the Master taught us, there is no 
drop in all the Ocean’s deeps but once has fallen from our 
eyes as tears, or yet one breath of all earth’s atmosphere, 
but once has passed from us—a sigh! 

And now. Now—peradventure in our hearts’ despair 
of life, the hope that once inspired our fathers gone for 
ever from us, grown past the period of mental childhood 
when Faith can take high Wisdom’s place—now there has 
come to us, echoing through the hearts and lives of eighty 
generations of our kind, this great new tale of Hope 
Renewed: Hope that we all can understand, nor longer 
need believe it since we know—this Hope that gives 
renewing life to us, makes light again the heavy burden 
of our passing years, a Voice that speaks to us from out 
the immemorial past, and tells us of the secret of our being 
and our tears. 

The prison door stands open—it is your Self is warden | 
of these woes—that is the simple Message that for us 
has changed the face of all the world! For what, these 
weary lives, have we all suffered, for what desired, for 
what inflicted suffering on Life? For Self alone; and Self is 
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but a phantom of our Nescience—we have not known, we 
have not understood. See, then, the great free Truth, 
this Self is but a mirage ; see the great Truth! All life is 
One, and wherefore more endure this long despotic tyranny? 
—strive then no more with Life, for you are Life itself; 
but live and work and help for Life, and you will surely 
find it, as the old sad bondage wears away, that Life is but 
the preparation for a State so wonderful, so past all 
thought and speech, that we can here but say of it that it is 
Peace, Peace, Peace ! 

That is the Message—so far as a few poor words can 
claim to represent that uttermost ideal of Life. And unto 
us, out of the length of years, and from ten thousand miles 
away, here has it changed for us the very meaning of our 
lives. And why, why then are we so privileged, so highly 
chosen by our destiny, that first of all our Western race, 
Its Treasure, has been seized by such as we? Causation 
reigns; and if to-day our ears have heard, surely but yes- 
terday our lips have spoken. In the long past, one happy 
fruitful life, we saw that Truth’s high light, and wrought 
to bring its blessings to our fellows; the balance swings, 
life’s day flies by, and now again we find ourselves in life. 
Home comes the Message that of yore we sped; for 
Justice reigns, the Great Laws balance, aye, weigh true 
and sure. 

So do we Buddhists read the riddle of our present and 
our past; and the great question now before us is, What 
shall we do for this our opportunity? Shall we, being 
wise, seize on the blessing of the moment, and, in this 
land where yet the Dharma is unknown, earn once again for 
future lives the privilege we in this life have won, ever 
gaining more and more of Truth’s unchanging power 
in all this World of Change immutable and sure? Or shall 
we, letting the moment slip, leave unto others wiser and 
more far-sighted than are we, this guerdon we have won, 
this privilege of helping by our work and lives, the new 
forth-streaming of the Dharma’s mighty power—that 
power forth-streaming from beyond the Veil, which once 
spread wide this Message over the greatest and most 
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civilised of all the continents; and which shall yet bear that 
Message far and wide, throughout the new third of 
humanity, grown well-nigh able to receive it? 

That is our problem—and none of us, at least, but 
knows the answer that we hope to make to it. That 
answer, we have all determined, shall be written as the 
story of all our following years, till death once more shall 
bring to us inheritance of further life—life wherein we 
with power ever growing from our gathering wisdom, shall 
come to vaster opportunities to help even than that which 
now is spread before us. We know—we who a little have 
come to understand the meaning of the Master’s Message, 
who dare to call ourselves His Followers—we know what 
that great Truth has done for us, what it might do for 
so many of our seeking fellow-men. We know what 
mighty changes Its acceptance must surely mean for just 
all those conditions that are to-day the shame and the 
despair of this new, garish civilisation of the West. All 
that remains to us is Action—not the vain claim that we 
are Followers of the Buddha, whilst yet our lives are empty 
of the pity and the love and helpfulness He taught, but 
action true, following to the best of our small powers 
that fairest blossom of our Aryan Race; it is not vain 
talk and futile declamation, nor even, by itself, mere 
learning in the ancient Texts, that make a man our 
Master’s Follower—but love for all, but work, but life. 

So let whoso shall make that claim content himself with 
that—your privilege it is to do the work, to help the 
spreading of the Law of Love; to live according to the 
Buddha’s Message. Suffer no attack, and no futility, to 
alter in the least your contribution to the welfare of 
Humanity, remembering that the world can only judge of 


- a 


Buddhism by your actions, by your love, your life. So may | 


you help to render to the Western World that greatest of 
all services whereof it stands so sorely now in need: the 
spreading of the great Religion which, from the small 


beginning now made, will yet grow till all the thinking — 


West stands where you stand to-day; and which in very fact 
is the sole cure for all its manifold sufferings—sole cure 


ce ee 
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for its deep-rooted self-idolatry which, as Arnold has so 
accurately put it, “ Crying ‘1,’ would have the world say 
¢ I.? 29 

And so, remembering in daily practice of Right Mind- 
fulness, who and what you are—what your high privilege, 
and what your Hope in life—bear ever in your hearts the 
last, great exhortation that the Master uttered, when, at 
the close of that long life which did so much to change 
the history of mankind, He passed away into that utter 
passing which leaves no remnant of the self behind it :— 
“To! now, O brothers, I exhort ye! Decay is inherent 
in all the Tendencies—wherefore by earnestness work out 
your Liberation.” 

Ananpa METTEYya. 


London, the 15th Waning of Potthapada, 2,452 
(September 24th, 1908). 


Eri 


Adoration.” 


Adored be He, the Ten-fold Glorious Buddha! 
World-honoured One, benign in all the ages; 

Of Wisdom infinite, Omnipotent 

To save and guard from woe all Worlds, all Beings! 
Adored be that Most Excellent Law of Buddha 
Which compasseth, as Light, all Worlds, all Life, 
Which maketh plain the feebleness of gods, 

Which, whoso understanding, Merit wins! 

Adored be all the Brotherhood of Buddha, 

Who, seeking Knowledge, gain the Prize of Wisdom. 


* Adapted from the “ Awakening of Faith’’ of Agvaghosha. 
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Buddbism and Ethics.° 


Buppuists, and sympathetic writers on Buddhism, claim 
for the Dhamma of the Buddha that it is in line with the 
modern scientific standpoint. Its adherents, they say, need 
never fear that their faith having its basis in dogma, science 
its basis in hypothesis, they will ever find themselves called 
upon to choose between their religious faith and their 
scientific belief. Buddhism, they aver, would never have, 
with the Roman Church to impose, or, with other sections 
of the Christian world, to recommend, an Index Expurga- 
torius of books, in which science is shown to clash with 
revelation and established creed. It is even claimed that 
Buddhism is “the only religion which is 4 priori not in 
contradiction with the discoveries of science.” 

Let us inquire into the justice of this claim, staying but 
a moment to lift out of the path two objections. “ Just,” 
the claim may well be, it might be said, if the name 
“religion” be denied to Buddhism as it is to science. 
Buddhism is only a body of moral doctrine. But it really 
makes no difference to the validity of the claim if one or 
more of the fundamental features in all other so-called 
religions be not found in the Dhamma. It should not be 
forgotten that, after all—to quote a Japanese Buddhist{— 
‘“‘ when a system or teaching becomes the principle or guid- | 
ance of life to a person, that system or teaching is the one 
and only religion to him.” And Buddhism has long been 
this to millions. We need not argue about words in the 
face of facts. 

Again, the justice of the claim is not wiped out by all the 
March 11th, 1908, condensed for this journal. 

Tt P. Dahlke, Buddhist Essays ; Narasu, Essence of Buddhism; Nietzsche, Antichrist; 


W. S. Lilly, The Message of Buddhism in Many Mansions. 
} Rev. K. Uchida, What is Religion? Buddhism a Religion? 
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myth and fairylore interpenetrating and bedraping the 
records of the founding and diffusion of Buddhism. In 
Fielding Hall’s words: “If every supernatural occurrence 
were wiped out of the chronicles of the faith, Buddhism 
would . . . remain exactly where it is."* The essential 
tenets would remain intact. And the myths were never 
imposed by authority as dogmas. 

Calling Buddhism, then, what we will, and discounting 
the trappings in which love and superstition ever deck out 
the profoundly impressive things of life, we must still find 
that the claim advanced as to Buddhism and Science is very 
bold and far-reaching. Here is a doctrine that takes us 
back as far as the days of the very beginnings of Hellenic 
Science. For this doctrine it is claimed that it might have 
served, not to check or to ignore the discoveries of Coper- 
nicus and Bruno, Galileo and Newton, Darwin and Spencer, 
but to stimulate and inspire them. Not a guide that they 
might have adhered to from convention only, or appealed to 
now and again to reconcile the lay world with their dis- 
coveries and conclusions, but an oracle that would have 
spurred them on in their quest of Truth, saying: “ Toil 
on! Think and fear not! Seek and proclaim! You are 
building my palace of Truth ; my benison is on you!” 

Well, it is one thing to talk about achievements of modern 
science and advance of modern thought, and another thing 
to claim for this age in general that it is imbued with the 
scientific spirit, or that the views and conduct of the average 
man or woman are governed thereby. This state of things is 
but in its infancy. But it is born, and is growing. Hence 
any movement of thought will have, more and more, to 
cope with the scientific spirit, and will stand or fall largely 
by its sanction. And hence all who call themselves Budd- 
hists, or who are interested in spreading a knowledge of 
Buddhist doctrine or, at least, of the spirit of that doctrine, 
should look into this’ claim that is made for it. Those, 
again, whose interest lies in tracing the growth of human 
ideas, can in no wise feel indifferent to the real extent to 
which the ancient mind of India anticipated a standpoint 


* The Soul of a People. 
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slowly and painfully won to by the intellect of Europe. 
In this inquiry there is one point of comparison to which I 
should like to direct your attention to-day. 


If we look at what is commonly called science in a 
superficial way, heeding more the matter than the method, 
we seem, except in one respect, to be landed at the Antipodes 
of Buddhist thought. Like Socrates as compared with the 
Pre-Socratic thinkers, Buddhism views the universe through 
man, studying external nature only in so far as his ethical 
purpose and ideal were thereby advanced, and not as in 
itself of profound interest and ultimate utility. Even the 
remarkable efforts of Buddhism in psychological analysis 
were apparently made solely for an ethical purpose. 

But if we turn from the objects, or subject-matter of 
science, and regard it as a method, and the scientific spirit 
as an attitude, we see we are at once brought up against the 
working of the mind, and, in the history of that working, 
may possibly find a bond, and a justification for the claim 
set forth above. 

Now science, whether occupied with analysis or history, 
is reasoned, systematised knowledge; and things reasoned 
about or systematised, are, so far, things explained. 
Scientific explanation, to quote our text books, consists in so 
harmonising fact with fact, or fact with law, or law with 
law, that we may see both to be cases of one uniform law of 
Causation. Science is explaining in terms of causation. 
In other words, every thing, every observed unit of 
experience, every phenomenon is, in science, regarded as 
classified or classifiable, with reference to some other thing, 
unit or phenomenon, or group of phenomena, not identical 
with it, but essential to its presence. Calling the former 
thing, unit, or phenomenon, Y, and the latter, X, science 
says that (1) every Y has its X, and that (2) when toa Y is 
assigned its X, Y is causally, t.e. properly, explained. 

In reminding you of this, I would also ask you to recollect 
that the foregoing scientific position is the modern, possibly 
not the final, stage in the evolution of the history of the 
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causal idea. It is not only a modern scientific dictum that 
the Causal Law covers the whole of experience—that every Y 
has its X. It belongs also to modern thought, to the last 
two centuries, that all idea of the Cause being, in itself and 
as such, a generative Power, a Maker, an irruptive Agent, 
is abandoned, and the Cause is reduced to an invariable, 
necessary, phenomenal antecedent, or group of antecedents. 
This is hardly yet recognised by the popular mind, and 
language will for long, perhaps always, perpetuate the older 
view, even in the case of impersonal forces, let alone that 
of personal agency. I mean that we shall go on saying 
the earth attracts the falling apple, as if the earth were honey 
and the apple a bee. Much more shall we continue to see 
generative power in house-building, child-bearing, and 
book-writing. | Nevertheless, even as the Indian belief 
saw in the throes of parturition the blasts of the winds of 
Karma, so will the popular mind come to discern, in the 
personal cause, that seems so intrinsically generative and 
self-directing, the effect and outcome of a long stream of 
antecedent causes, governed by a universal law. For science 
anyway, at this time of day, all happening of any sort what- 
ever, comes under the law of Causation: that every 
event is the result or sequel of some previous event or 
events, without which it could not have taken place, and 
which, being present, it must take place. 

Now, I am not here concerned to compare this modern 
statement with such definitions of Causal Law as Europe 
inherited from the teaching of Aristotle. My task is to com- 
pare it with a doctrine that anticipated by some two hundred 
years anything that “the Master of those who know” 
could have himself enunciated. And it cannot but startle 
the self-complacency of the Occidental mind to see in the 
following formula, repeatedly put in the mouth of the 
Buddha by the compilers of the older parts of the Canon, 
so striking an anticipation of the Causal Law :—‘ That 
being thus, this comes-to-be. From the coming-to-be of 
that, this arises. That being absent, this does not come to 
be. From the cessation of that, this ceases. Such, bhikkhus, 
is the doctrine of happening by way of cause, and to this 
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the well-taught Aryan student thoroughly attends.”— 
(Majjhima, ii. 32; Samyutta, 11. 64, 65, etc.) 

In this naif, jejune schema of cause and effect there is no 
reading of our own consciousness of power or will to pro- 
duce, to effect, into the antecedent. There is only the 
invariable necessary sequence given in our modern formula 
of causation, coupled with a converse statement well known 
to our modern logic of Induction. And this extraordinary 
prototype of the scientific method of our day does not occur 
as a momentary flash of insight in Buddhist doctrine; nor 
is it a hole-and-corner tenet. The view of causation which 
it sums up, permeates the whole of the Dhamma, as some- 
thing that is grasped and felt as the central Truth. To see 
by way of the Causal Law is called the supreme condition of 
seeing aright—of, “ by right insight, seeing things as they 
really have become.” It is the Causal Law that gives its 
central importance to the doctrine of the Chain, or Twelve 
(sometimes ten, or fewer) Bases, of Dependent Genesis. 
It is inquiry by way of causation that is set out in the 
central doctrine called the Four Aryan Truths. It is insight 
into a Causal Order, obtaining in the moral universe as 
surely as among the phenomena of the external world, that 
sweeps away the mists from the vision of the prevailing 
Bodhisat, and gains for him the supreme enlightenment of 
a Buddha. Gone for him are the great superhuman powers 
and agencies and providences, intervening at will in human 
destinies to bring joy or sorrow, success or failure, like 
Pallas and Hera before Troy. Il, Pain, Sorrow in the world 
is simply the inevitable effect of natural causes. And Man 
himself, through knowledge and elimination of those causes 
can himself make Ill and Sorrow cease to be! 

The fact that early Buddhism and modern Science 
express belief in a universal law of Causation in terms so 
similar, leads inevitably to the further inquiry, as to how 
far there is historical evidence that the evolution of this 
belief among early Buddhists was parallel to the corre- 
sponding evolution in Europe. The lack of continuity and 
of chronological certainty in the literatures of ancient India 
greatly hinder and complicate such an inquiry. But there 
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does survive a body of Brahmanical literature, an accretion 
of various dates, known as the Sixty Upanishads of the 
Veda, in which a form of Pantheism called Atmanism or 
Vedantism is set forth, with mainly archaic views on what 
we term First, Final, and Occasional Cause. And we have 
the Pali Canon of the Buddhists, coinciding, it is thought, 
in date, with the middle period of these sixty books, and 
repudiating this Atmanism, whether macrocosmically or 
microcosmically conceived. 

To what extent Buddhism, as a lay, anti-Brahmanic anti- 
sacerdotal movement, originated the rejection of Atmanism, 
or carried on a wider and older tradition of rejection, it is 
not possible to say. But the fact that the founders of 
Buddhism did, in leaving the world for the religious life, 
take up this Protestant position on the one hand, and on 
the other make a law of natural causation their chief doc- 
trine, suggests at all events a profound psychological crisis. 
That it did not become a political crisis would be due to the 
absence, in India, of political and ecclesiastical sanctions 
of belief. 

If we look into the older Upanishads, we find not only 
no curiosity with respect to natural law or causation, but 
also no grip of the great omnipresent fact of Pain, or III, 
at all. The very words for “Ill” hardly ever occur. So 
that they made herein no appeal to minds on whom the 
inexorableness of Law and the heritage of Suffering were 
pressing with heavy hand. And when there is any question 
of origin, or cause, it is the Atman, or World-Soul, pre- 
siding or immanent, who creates Man, who feels, thinks, 
speaks, works in, for and by Man, and who is “ Bliss, 
Unalterable, Immortal, World-Guardian, World-Lord— 
This that is My Atman|” 

There could be nothing very tragic in such an outlook on 
life, basking in the sunshine of so splendid an optimism. 
Picture then one brought face to face with the opposed 
view of things, with the cruelty and misery and ignorance 
also omnipresent, with the relentlessness of fate and the 
Dark behind and before. ‘ Lapsed Christians,” to quote 
Mr. Lilly’s term, know what it is to feel the world one “vast 
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orphanage.” They have grown up in a tradition based on the 
passionate Godism of Hebrew psalmists, fed by the poetry 
of universal Fatherhood uttered by later Greek and Stoic 
aspiration, and quickened into a vital function of religious 
life by Jesus. In part, too, they have known, though not 
in its full power, the more natural, more tender and, in 
truth, more venerable religion, of The Mother. And then, 
some day they have awaked to find themselves in a Father- 
less, a Motherless world; and for them “ there was darkness 
over all the earth till the ninth hour ”’! 

But in the case of such Buddhists as may have been 
lapsed Atmanists, the crisis must have been even worse. 
In a Paternal Theism, the Father is not only not identified 
with the creature or child, but is a Being so remote as to 
need divine or human intermediaries to bring him within 
touch of his children. The Pan-Theist after the Indian 
sort loses, with his faith, his Oversoul, his own Soul, his 
All; First Cause, Final Cause, Occasional Cause. To 
uphold, in the presence of such a ruin, an invariable, neces- 
sary, causal sequence as the natural order of things, and on 
this to maintain spiritual balance and serenity, and to vibrate 
the while with a mother’s yearning for the salvation of his 
fellowmen, was a notable attainment. I can give you no 
one instance of the passage of a Buddhist’s mind rejecting 
Atmanism. In the Buddha legend itself, it was the 
mystery of life and death behind the careless masque of 
worldly pleasures that drove the great Sage out into solitude. 
But, I repeat, we have the two literatures with their con- 
trasted religious standpoints, one of them sternly rejecting 
the other, and thus betraying at least a partial consciousness 
of all that the opposed view held out to its adherents.* So 
that we cannot be wholly in the dark as to the philosophical 
or religious environment in which this ancient belief in a 
natural law of causation was evolved. 

We know that, in the course of centuries, Buddhism fell 
from the great position it attained in India, and gave place 
again to the Vedantism of the Brahmins and the Theisms of 
other cults. The terminology of causation became frequent 


. A e ° ° 
* Atmanism was to some extent an esoteric phase of Brahmanism. 
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in works of Indian metaphysics; but it was only in Buddhism 
that the law of causation itself had been exalted into a 
religious tenet. Amongst ourselves Christianity, owing, it 
may be, largely to its Paternal Theism as opposed to 
Atmanism, has been able to exist side by side with that 
science which has so often felt the persecuting hand of its 
ecclesiastical organisations, and to be accepted, side by side 
with the conclusions of science, in one and the same mind. 
We have agreed with Hooker that “ the wise and learned, 
among the very heathen themselves, have all acknowledged 
some First Cause . . . as an Agent which . . . observeth, 
in working, a most exact order or law.” And so we 
acquiesce, on six days of the week, as to our plans, our 
professional work, our legal procedure, our physical remedies, 
our thinking, and our play, in the great induction, that 
whatever happens is the natural consequence of an invari- 
able necessary group of antecedents called cause. While 
on the seventh day, our happiness and sorrow, our health and 
ill, our success and failure are referred to the great Personal 
Agent, and we say: “God distributeth sorrows in his 
anger . . . For God is a righteous Judge and God is angry 
every day.” 

This truce or reconciliation between the concepts of 
science and religion would, in Buddhism, seem a needless 
and anomalous compromise. Amongst ourselves it is a 
source of alarm only to intolerant zeal and officious 
orthodoxy. To the more tolerant it is a ground for con- 
fidence and hope that, in the future, a re-created “ New 
Theology ” and a spiritualised science may embrace each 
other in widened and harmonious concepts. But the truce 
has been won after long struggles, and at a cost to human 
intellect and to the discoveries by the intellect which we 
shall never know. We cannot yet say that a creed, which 
in the days of its despotic power, ruthlessly stemmed the 
free advance of knowledge, will escape being haled before 
the bar of humanity to render account for doctrines that 
could be used to suppress that advance. Does it not appear, 
anyway, a wondrous irony of history when we see Science 
setting out, some 2,400 years ago, on her long upward climb 
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equally well under, say, Demokritus in the West and 
Buddha in the East, and reflect how in India, where she had 
full freedom to advance, the creed that would have mothered 
her in all affection, was undermined by other creeds, and 
finally swept away in blood and rapine, while in Europe, 
where the barbarian was either repelled or absorbed, the 
creed that survived should have long proved so cruel a step- 
mother? Whither might not the Science of Europe and 
America have by now attained, had the Doctors of the 
Church seen eye to eye with Gotama the Buddha in the 
great Law of Causation! 


Such thoughts belong to the might-have-beens of his- 
tory’s conjectures. It is with the May-Be’s that this young 
Society 1s concerned. And the particular May-Be that we 
hope, if I judge rightly, to assist in converting into a Will- 
Be, is that set forth just ninety years ago by Schopenhauer : 
“TI reckon that, in this century, the influence of Sanskrit 
literature °>—he included Buddhist thought then known 
only through Sanskrit—“ will sink even deeper than did 
that of the renascence of Greek literature in the fifteenth 
century.”* This conjecture was two generations later 
expanded and emphasised by your president,t and the for- 
mation of this Society is one symptom among others that 
that influence has begun to work. If we took shape in 
response to a growing demand for a better acquaintance with 
the ancient Buddhist doctrine, we shall in time help to 
strengthen that demand, and hasten forward that crisis, or 
that gradual leavening of thought, wherein Schopenhauer’s 
surmise will have appeared to have been a true prophecy. 
Great upheavals and re-creations of religious and philosophic 
thought come not with the mushroom growth of a night, 
but from a slow insidious “ fermenting in the same minds ” 
of “ different and even antagonistic systems of thought.” 
And it is likely there will be no vital renascence of religious 
thought until the very essentials of Christian doctrine, in 


* World as Will and Idea, Preface. 
t Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures, 1881; also in American Lectures, 1896. 
t Rhys Davids, American Lectures, VI. 
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its Catholic, Greek, and Protestant manifestations, have been 
thrown into the mental crucible together with some such 
tremendous difference in likeness, some such contrast under 
similarity, as is offered by the ancient Dhamma, in the 
nature and history of which there is growing up so notable 
an interest. 

In that growing interest what, think you, is the future 
in Buddhist doctrine likely to act as the most powerful 
solvent, in that crucible of thought and feeling, of the 
religious accretions in the European mind? Who can say? 
This Society can but do its best in making the ancient 
doctrine and the history of it fairly known with “an open 
hand, keeping nothing back,”* nor seeking to substitute 
any old mythological lamp for other old mythological lamps. 
The most honest method of doing so is to concentrate our 
energies in putting into the book market, not so much the 
thought of modern Buddhists on Buddhism, as translations 
of those most ancient records of the Dhamma, which were 
sanctioned by the organised adherents of the Dhamma. 
Different tenets in that doctrine must perforce appeal with 
varying force to creative minds of to-day, and there is a 
danger that the personal equation of an individual writer’s 
particular religious experience, may magnify here and dwarf 
there, or indeed introduce alien matter—valuable it may be 
in itself—but violating historical truth. 

That prominent feature in ascetic teaching, so strange 
and repellant to natural instincts—the repudiation of the 
craving for physical life and the joy in it—is involved in 
the Buddhist doctrines of Dukkha and Anicca. And it is 
this feature which, in one notable recent book, is put forward 
as the great antithesis which shall join issue with the doctrine 
of immortality, born of this hunger for life and the joy of 
life, shared in by all other creeds. The book written by a 
German Buddhist, and translated by a Scottish Buddhist 
—I refer to P. Dahlke’s Essays, translated by Bhikkhu 
Silacara, is written with power and insight, and is bound 
to make an impression. And the antithesis between 
the dogma of Immortality, as supreme compensation, of 
"© Cf, Buddbist Suttas, by Rhys Davids, “Sacred Booke of the East,” XI., p. 36. 
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other religions, and the refusal of the Buddha to discuss 
the question of existence behind the Veil in terms of life 
as we know it here*—and we have no other terms—1is no 
doubt the most unique feature of ancient Buddhism. But this 
great dividing line is too simple an idea to convey all the truth. 

Depreciation of life, because life involves evil, and there- 
fore pain, is the starting-point of all ascetic doctrines—of 
Christianity as of Buddhism. So far, therefore, there is no 
impressive antithesis. And no honest view of things can 
well avoid taking as its starting-point, its pou sté, the bed- 
rock of what we may call the “ orphanage ” conviction, that 
“man is born to sorrow as the sparks fly upward.” The 
really impressive antithesis comes in the next step; and it 
lies not so much between Christianity and Buddhism, as 
between merely ascetic doctrine and the greater growth of 
the human mind. Life, on the one hand, conceived as 
irremediably evil, but brief,and the gateway to the Supreme 
Compensations; life, on the other hand, conceived as hold- 
ing possibilities of melioration indefinitely great, realisable 
in different degrees, by different individuals, at different 
times, but at all times calling for, and inspiring the finest, 
highest effort of human capacity to forward that realisation. 
And the question remains: What form of religion for- 
wards or hinders the one belief or the other? For as the 
Fates stood weaving the Must-Be of natural law behind 
Zeus or Wotan, so will the Time-spirit of the Now and the 
near future stand over against the doctrines and the 
formulas of all the creeds to which man has here and there 
surrendered his own judgment, and will judge between them. 

Life as we know it is made better, less evil, by knowledge 
and love, by science and justice. Through their great com- 
mon fraternal heart, Buddhism and Christianity may walk 
“hand in hand ”—may “look into each other’s eyes and 
not be afraid.’t What will be the verdict of the human 
intelligence on the attitude of each of them towards the 
concepts and the task of science? 


C. A. F. Ruys Davoups. 


* I do not, of course, refer to re-birth, earthly, heavenly, or infernal, which the 
Buddha accepted, but to the Parinirvana of one who had conquered re-birth. 
} Dreams, by O. Schreiner, p. 84. 
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** Allegory.” 


SPACE, everywhere space, seemingly illimitable, and ether - 
rising in silver levels, an aspect of mist-like lakes which 
fields assume in the inter-lights betwixt Day and Night, 
as they lie over vale and mountain in the Human-World 
I had remembered. 

Below me it lay, far down in the depths of shade. Oh, 
World! World! wherein I had lived, and loved, and 
suffered, out of which I was gone for ever into the high 
silences, to attain possession of the Vision that sees every- 
thing clearly at last in true knowledge, backwards as well 
as into the future, from Beginninglessness unto Endless- 
ness, in the evolution of the eternal Present. 

Yet, possessed of the knowledge of the Revelation, I was 
impotent, I had no initiative, I was alien and solitary as an 
English sparrow on the Sahara plain. 

Below me, the World motioned—a heterogeneous mass 
of throbbing action, moving, restless, spasmodic, without 
harmony, a struggling, seething mass of strata rushing in 
contra-currents—nowhere a perpetual flow; here and there 
a strong channel that swept the lesser to its force, but to 
scatter them again into a million streams as the mass met 
and passed in conflict. Oh, Human World! out of great 
_pity—I understood. 

Then the Voice spoke which broke the silences, crossing 
the spaces, and out of the Illimitableness I discerned 
boundaries, and also came to the consciousness of other 
consciousnesses. 

Said the Voice: ‘ Behold! » 

And the years passed, and generations—I saw them 
vanish as the voltation of a mote in a sunbeam’s flash; still 


the World writhed in tumult; the Human-Wosld which I 
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loved with the supremacy that comes beyond its limits. 
Oh, Human-World! 

“ Behold!” came the Voice again, and the centuries 
flew as the winds in storm. Then suddenly, with accumu- 
lative swiftness, although I was certain of the graduality of 
its process, the World had changed: the grey, sordid hues 
of its separated fluents merged into liquid beauty different 
as the multi-parts of the rainbow, yet one, even as was the 
rainbow; the stream of lights flushed and fell in new 
wonder, and radiance came across the gloom; the voices of 
the human atoms (which made up the sea) spoke the 
knowledge—cried it out in a swell of passionate music— 
that was the answered petition of the Universe. 

I marvelled at the swift rest that had come upon the 
tumult. I marvelled at the pure harmony that had arisen 
out of chaos, marvelled at the attainment of the ‘“ Lesson ” 
with which I, too, had struggled, and had suffered—mar- 
velled till my wonder rose to question, and in answer to 
‘¢ Behold,” I demanded “ Whence?” and “ How?” 

The Voice which had crossed the Spaces, and broken the 
Silences, replied unto me until the echoes caught the 
Prophecy, and carried it, out of the Essences to the Vast- 
nesses, and the heart of every. conscious thing. 

“ Truth!” and again “ Truth!” 

The Truth that had come to the Human-World with 
ease for Pain, termination of Sorrow, and continuity for 
impermanence. 

Then, the mists cleared, the distance narrowed, and the 
World—the World I had loved, was mine again, the sense 
of touch, and its people, and then!—the echoes of the voices 
became silent, and the spaces grew and widened. 

I was alone again in the heights of Beauty, which the 


radiance strengthened, and memory faded away from me — 


with the forgetting that comes in immutable and eternal 


Peace. K. J. Coyze. - 
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Buddhism and Science.” 


I must begin with a definition of science. The definition 
that most accurately suits the facts, is that science is ordered 
knowledge. That of which we have no real knowledge 
does not come within the province of science, but of specu- 
lation. Everyone who has ordered knowledge is to that 
extent a scientific man. 

It is clear, however, that ordered knowledge may be 
regarded from two points of view. It may either be simply 
stored up, like treasured money, useful for reference or 
ornament; or be put to active use, like a banker’s money, 
for the instant or remote service of man. It is obviously 
more acceptable in the latter capacity. Now, men of science 
do not differ, as is often supposed, from ordinary men of 
business in their methods of promoting their aims: the 
same care, reasoning, and sustained attention, are necessary 


in both cases. 
It is very interesting, as a means of clearing up matters, 


to look back to an age that was eminently unscientific. 
Petrarch has been called the first modern man, and he lived 
(1304-1374) at the very beginning of the renaissance, of 
which he was the actual founder. He himself was a cleric 
in deacon’s orders, but from his youth imbued with an 
intense interest in classical study. That he set in motion a 
vast variety of ordered knowledge in connexion with this, 
cannot of course be disputed. He anticipated many of the 
methods of modern criticism; he was one of the first to 
suggest the formation of public libraries; his vast corre- 
spondence was reasoned, clear, and eminently stimulating. 
He experimented on the growth of plants. He experi- 


* The substance of a Lecture delivered to the Buddhist Society, August 9th, 1908. 
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mented on the forms of poetical expression, and left behind 
him an almost re-created Italian language. He was a 
geographer, an artist—indeed, a restless student of every 
topic that came to hand. 

But Petrarch’s age was one of surpassing and almost 
universally unsympathetic ignorance. One of the Popes 
accused him of being a necromancer because he could read 
Virgil! He is never tired of inveighing against the 
ignorance of the clergy, and the supposed learning of the 
doctors, astrologers, and alchemists who adopted their 
methods. 

What was the leading defect of the time? Not so much 
its ignorance as its cramped scope. Civil and religious 
liberty can hardly be said to have existed; and any attempt 
at free inquiry was looked at with suspicion. Hence the 
dearth of what we call natural science. § To have succeeded 
in natural science would have been to set up a rival to the 
authority of the Church; which the Church, not under- 
standing, would undoubtedly have crushed. Hence, though 
we are grateful to Petrarch for many things, we must regret 
that so fine and tentative an intellect should have been 
restricted almost entirely to literary enterprise. But to 
apply his methods to religion and ethics would have been to 
court absolute disaster; and even now, were he alive, his 
church would impose upon him the same penalty. Nor did 
he see, as we can now, the universality of the principles with 
which he was working. 

Now Buddhism had from the first a free scope. There 
was in Buddha’s time no punishment for a religious 
reformer. Nothing is more striking in Buddhism than its 
call for investigation, for the experimental credence of its 
claims. Its outlines are bold, free and virile, and it is in 
touch with everything. It has been said of Plato, but it 
may be said more truly of Buddha, “ Not a shore of thought 
was left untouched by his murmuring lip. Over deep and 
over shallow he rolls on, broad, urbane, and unconcerned.” 
There is, of course, nothing in Buddhism to compare with 
Watt’s discovery ot the condenser, or Faraday’s of electric 
rotation. For Buddha was primarily concerned with the 
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cure of suffering, and in his age there was not, among its 
sparse populations, the competition that is the real karma of 
such discoveries. But when we come to more general 
methods and results we shall find a striking coincidence in 
character; and often, indeed, in aim. So that we may even 
use Buddhism as a test for Science, as well as Science to test 
Buddhism. Of no other religious system can this be said. 

What an immense contrast there is between Petrarch’s 
period and our own! In certain countries, and especially in 
the larger cities, we have gained a large amount of civil 
liberty. We have arrived at the conclusion that there 
cannot be two ways of testing truth, whether in science, 
religion, ethics, or any other department of knowledge or 
practice. We test our hitherto jealously guarded religious 
texts in precisely the same way as we examine a work by 
Virgil or Homer. The consequence has been an immense 
enlightenment which can never be lost to us, no matter how 
individual results may be superseded. Buddhism confronts 
us with a logical clearness of presentment and a universality 
of result, not surpassed in anything at which we moderns 
have arrived. What precisely happened during those 
marvellous weeks of rapture under the Bodhi tree we may 
never fully know; but, beyond all doubt, the Master 
preached and practised from the first a system as well 
founded in first principles, and as succinctly reasoned as a 
treatise by Newton and Fourier. It is on these grounds 
primarily that Buddhism appeals with so much force to a 
man of science. 

What are the leading scientific discoveries and ideas of 
the present age? For the most part they are comprised in 
the term Evolution, with its subordinate principles of 
Continuity and Periodicity. 

The term Evolution means that all living beings have 
gradually become what they are through long ages of 
development; and that the results have from time to time 
been affected by environment, which tends to lead on in 
certain ways only. Those who best suit the environment 
are most likely to survive. And Huxley has reminded us 
of our duty in many cases to combat, or even extinguish, 
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the influence of environment, so as to produce, if possible, 
@ kawn xritits, @ new construction. On the other hand, 
environment may even extinguish the species, as in the case 
of the mammoth and the dodo. 

Up to the time of Darwin and Wallace it had been 
supposed that every species was brought about by special 
creation. But Darwin saw in the accumulated evidence of 
fossil remains, and in the facts relating to living species, 
overwhelming proof to the contrary. Man himself differs 
less from the higher apes than these do from each other. 
All the numerous varieties of pigeons are traceable eventu- 
ally to the common wild pigeon. The horse has a similar 
pedigree; and the same is true in many less striking instances. 
Proceeding thus, Darwin showed that we are logically bound 
to retrace our steps to a single primordial cell. We may, 
indeed, go even beyond this to a yet lower germ of life— 
a flat plane of non-cellular contractile plasma; and we must 
not forget that common clay has a certain contractility. So 
far, we have a perfect continuity from man to even the 
mineral world. All this, of course, points to an enormous 
time for the development of the world as we know it. 

Now, nothing is more clear than that evolution is an 
essential constituent of Buddhism. It is necessarily a part of 
its doctrine of rebirth and heredity. A qualitative result— 
character—alone survives death; and this is reborn with a 
new set of skandhas, in accordance with the Karma of that 
instant. There may be but very little distinction between 
the old “ character and the new; on the other hand, there 
may bea very great deal. It is within our power, as Buddha 
and Huxley both say, to influence our environment and 
ourselves very greatly; and it is clear that the next link in 
the pedigree may be so different, on occasion, as to be to all 
intents and purposes a new species. This gets rid of much 
of the difficulty about time in Darwin’s theory. But we 
must not forget the instruction of Buddha that the new link 
may, if we so condition it, be worse than before; there is a 
“way up” as well as a “ way down” as Herakleitus says. 
The new species may be a new reversion. This is a horrible 
thing to contemplate; but of its truth there can be no doubt 
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whatever. A modification of this doctrine was adopted, 
I need not say—and probably from Buddhism—into the 
Christian scriptures. 

But since Darwin’s great generalisation, the fundamental 
idea of evolution has been applied in a vast number of 
directions. The same conception has thrown an immense 
light on the development of the heavenly bodies, on the 
nature of mind, on the origin and maintenance of chemical 
change—indeed, on every cosmic circumstance and condition. 
No scientific idea has worked so much for unity as that of 
evolution. But evolution is scarcely intelligible to a 
Buddhist without the important ancillary doctrine of Karma. 
What is it that “ drives the machine,” that propels character 
into its rebirth, and on our modification of which the nature 
of that rebirth ultimately depends? There is clearly some 
energy which perpetuates the single life and the type, as 
Tennyson says. Now, this exactly corresponds with the 
physical conception of potential. 

Suppose we place a tank of water on the ground. In that 
position it is incapable of doing for us any useful work. 
Now raise it to the attic. This act of ours has given it 
potential; it can have a pipe attached to it, and so the water 
- can be made to turn a wheel, and generally exert pressure. 
We may combine with other people to raise water to a still 
higher level, and distribute it to each of our houses; in this 
way we shall construct a great general potential—in other 
words all our individual potentials will be really one thing. 
And so there will be one great Karma. 

Take another illustration. You all know the boyish 
experiment of making a stone skim along the surface of 
water. If it is the right kind of stone, and the boy gives it 
the requisite potential, it strikes the water, and rebounds 
again and again; but the potential becomes weaker at each 
rebound, until finally there is no more rebound, and the 
stone—still retaining its nature as a stone—sinks to rest. 

Is it not clear that Buddhism has its exact counterpart in 
natural science as we moderns know it? So with the great 
principle of Continuity. There can be no violent break in 
the long chain of cause and effect. There are no miracles. 
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The Buddha would neither admit them nor perform them. 
I may quote a little story about this. 

“ Jyotishka, the son of Subhadra, was a householder 
living in Rajagriha. Having received a precious bowl of 
sandal-wood decorated with jewels, he erected a long pole 
before his house, and put the bowl on its top with this 
legend : — 

-“ ¢ Should a Shramana take this bowl down without using 
a ladder or stick with a hook, but by magic power, he shall 
receive whatever he desires.’ 

“ And the people came to the Blessed One full of wonder, 
and their mouths overflowing with praise, saying, ‘ Great 
is the Tathagata. His disciples perform miracles.’ 
Kashyapa, the disciple of Buddha, saw the bowl on 
Jyotishka’s pole, and stretching out his hand, he took it 
down, carrying it away to the vihara. 

“When the Blessed One heard what had happened, he 
went to Kashyapa, and, breaking the bowl to pieces, 
forbade his disciple to perform miracles of any kind.” 

Apparent exceptions, such as earthquakes and sudden 
storms, have been “ worked up to” by nature for long 
years. Similarly, in mathematical continuity there are 
certain equations which may represent apparently isolated 
points or loops according to the conditions imposed upon 
them when we trace them. This is the continuity of 
process. Everything is preceded by an exactly adequate 
cause or set of conditions. Conversely the presence of a 
certain cause is attended with always the same effect in 
precisely the same measure: the cause is ever equivalent to 
the effect. A stone thrown into water will sink, and 
nothing can prevent its doing so. And Buddha tells us that 
every good or evil act is inevitably attended with its exactly 
corresponding consequences, either in this birth or the next. 
Our future depends on ourselves and upon no other. What 
an immense importance there is in righteousness ! 

And just as in the illustration of the skimming stone, 
Potential is eventually exhausted; so, in the world of mind, 
the ultimate good Karma eventually dies away. Buddha 
assures us that thereon comes a state of bliss which no finite 
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terms can express, an unutterable joy and peace beyond all 
grasp of intellect, a state to be felt and not told—Nirvana. 
And inasmuch as all conscious life must sooner or later end 
in Nirvana, so it would appear that there is, after all, but one 
great drift in the universe, and that any seeming duality is 
an illusion. Good, as our poet tells us, is the final goal of ill. 

There is another kind of continuity with which modern 
science has much to do—continuity of structure. And here 
we meet with two schools of thought—the atomic and 
kinetic. Much consideration has been given to such matters 
of late years. The old Daltonian atom has disappeared; 
indeed, the atoms themselves are now deemed compound. 
They consist, it is said, of electrons which are infinitesimally 
small; and these are in reality—so Sir Oliver Lodge says— 
portions of the all-pervading ether. The ether itself is a 
kind of very dense jelly; and matter, a sort of mist or gauze 
in the same. Mass is a magnetic property of the ether. On 
the other hand, Reynolds and Poincaré consider the con- 
ception of mass as unnecessary, and regard matter as 
consisting of holes in the ether, and that the properties of 
matter depend on the pressures surrounding these holes. 

It is clear, then, that the various structural theories, as 
regards matter, are getting more and more kinetic; indeed, 
there is reason to suppose that they would be purely so, but 
for some great mathematical and mental difficulties which 
stand in the way. We are slowly approaching the dictum 
of one our greatest English philosophers—Hobbes (1 588- 
1679)—that “there 1s nothing without us but motion.” 
How, indeed, can it be otherwise? Our knowledge of an 
external world reaches us at the surface of the skin, and 
is there felt as nerve motion—nothing else. 

Now, though the Buddha did not, as far as we know, 
touch on material structure, he did lay a great deal of stress 
-upon cosmic unity; and it 1s obvious that we are nearing 
that unity more and more as we more nearly attain ideas 
of pure motion. 

Periodicity—another principle closely interwoven with 
evolution—is playing an increasing part in modern science. 
Heraklitus, who appears to have lived (535-475 B.c.) a little 
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later than Buddha, and to have held a number of views 
which we should call Buddhistic, considered that the life of 
the universe went xara epiodovs — in periods, and xar’ 
cipoppevnv— by rigorous law. Of course, this has long 
been clear enough with regard to variable stars. But, apart 
from astronomy, the law of periodicity appears sometimes 
in unexpected quarters. A number of years ago Mr. 
Newlands discovered that the “atomic weights” of the 
elements, if arranged in order of magnitude, fell very 
naturally into groups or periods, which repeated each other’s 
properties in a certain gradual transition. After these 
atomic weights had been better ascertained, Meyer and 
Mendeljeff obtained the same result in a much more specific 
way. It fell to the lot of another chemist to take this 
phenomenon as a proof of the origin of the elementary 
bodies under a well-known law of cooling, and so to render 
possible the tracing back of the elements through all past 
time, and also to show how the idea of periodicity involves 
the decomposition of elementary matter. The discovery of 
radium and its decomposition by the two Curies has verified 
this theory, so that the doctrine of the periodicity of the 
elements is now fairly well worked out. Other elements 
similar to radium have been found; and it is even possible 
now to predict the lifetime of polonium, actinium, and 
uranium, as well as that of radium. Ramsay has recently 
effected the transmutation of one element into another: in 
fact, the impermanence of the hitherto “ most permanent ” 
bodies in chemistry is now a recognised belief. The number 
of elementary groups is fixed at sixteen, and the number 240 
is probably the limit of the existing system. 

Now, when we find elementary matter proceeding a 
certain way in its evolution, then halting, and then reappear- 
ing under other forms up to a limit, is not all this strikingly 
suggestive of Karma, rebirth, and Nirvana? Is not the 
material world a mirror of the mental? Or is there not, 
after all, an actual unity between them? What does the 
Master say? 

“The whole world is under the law of causation, and the 
causes that act are not un-mental, for the gold of which the 
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cup is made is gold throughout.” (Dialogue with Anatha- 
pindika.) 

“The officer said: ‘ Does, then, the Tathagata maintain 
that two things exist? That which we perceive with our 
senses, and that which is mental??” 

“‘ Said the Blessed One: ‘Verily, I say unto you, your 
mind is spiritual, but neither is the sense-perception devoid 
of spirituality. The eternal verities which dominate the 
cosmic order are spiritual, and spirit develops through com- 
prehension. The Bodhi changes brute nature into mind, 
and there is no being, but it can be transformed into a 
vessel of truth.” (Dialogue with the Officer.) And 
again— 

“‘ All that we are by mind is made, 
Fathered and fashioned by our thought.” 
(The Commentary on the Dhammapada: Story of Matta- 
kundalt.) 

And so all we are can be altered by us for the better until 
all dualism disappears. 

Our western dualistic training is much against us. “How 
can we imagine,” we say sometimes, “thought without a 
thinker, creation without a creator, subject without an 
object?” These are types of the fruitless questions to 
which our education naturally leads us. It is not that there 
is no answer to them, but they have no meaning. It 
requires much effort to shake off these predispositions. 

In one respect Buddhism has been much in advance of us; 
it has always laid much stress on the improvement of our 
mental capabilities. Here, in the West, we are only 
beginning to feel that we have within us dormant powers 
which we hardly know how to train or exercise. Newton’s 
famous remark, that he made his wonderful discoveries 
“by thinking to them ” corresponds to the higher practice 
of many of the more educated Buddhists. They have for 
ages been in the habit of scientifically training the memory 
and cultivating something like Newton’s “thought »— 
something very much higher than intellect. They consider 
that the condition of genius can be cultivated, until that 
higher sense to which it really belongs simply sees, without 
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reason or argument, the truth that it seeks. They regard 
distance as having nothing to do with any of our really fine 
perceptions. The very inmost sense of a subject is not a 
matter of space or time but of absolute presentation to a 
faculty which the Buddhists call panna (enlightenment), and 
which no more depends on the reason than does the percep- 
tion of sunrise. Who can doubt that there is very much to 
be done by us in this direction ? 

And so Buddhism teaches us to alter our standpoint. 
We must look at the world from the side of unity, not from 
the side of things; then the “thing” side will gradually 
disappear. On this ultimately depends the eternal hope 
that Gautama left us. 

And we can see that not only in scientific matters, but in 
every department of life and duty Buddhism comes home to 
us. Now its founder primarily addressed his message to 
these, and not to the intellect of man. And the claim of 
unity, perhaps, appeals to us most strongly in one of his 
briefest sentences—“ What is most needed is a loving 
heart.” 

E. J. Mixus, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
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Faith. 


I. 


Have I no Faith? Thou say’st because thy creed 
In me hath no adherent. True, indeed, 
I stand without the boundaries priests have made 
With borrow’d fragments of a score of creeds— 
Old myths restor’d—then striven to persuade 
Mankind into believing that the seeds 
Of truth within their garden were fresh sown, 
To be by them attended, there alone 
To grow and bring forth fruit. Truth is a tree 
That shades the Universe; Eternity 
Contains its roots; its blooms perennial blow, 
To every age and race as fair and sweet :— 
This tree their little garden cannot grow, 
My Faith, their little measure cannot mete. 


IT. 


Faith is not in accepting and believing 
What other men believe, nor in receiving 
From others, without question, doubtful creeds, 
Nor in adoring myths of priestly weaving, 
Nor yet in praising deities for deeds 
Incredible to human reasoning. 
The Faith that is Divine must ever spring 
From Love in action, from the human heart 
That is the purest. He who doth the right 
Because ’tis right; who striveth to impart 
To others joy because he loves the sight 
Of human happiness; who takes no thought 
For self-behoof when duty calls for aught, 
Hath Faith indeed. All other faiths are nought. 


J. E. Evra. 
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Buddbism and Free Thought. 


A.THouc the words “ Free Thought,” in their original con- 
notation, were used to mark the position of those persons 
who insisted that all statements, no matter from what 
quarter they might emanate, must be tested at the bar of 
the individual reason before they were entitled to be received 
as true, it has now come to stand for a definite philosophy of 
life, which is claimed to be a logical deduction from the 
established results of modern science. The Western Free- 
thinker believes that all phenomena within the sphere of 
human observation are explicable in terms of natural causa- 
tion. For him the law of evolution is universal in its 
scope, and hence between beast and Man, or between the 
organic and the inorganic, there exists no absolute break, 
the appearance of such being simply due to the fact that a 
number of the links still remain undiscovered. His whole 
outlook on the world is, of necessity, anti-supernaturalist. 
Unless to the stream of cosmic processes one may rationally 
posit a definite beginning and a definite end, he can dis- 
cover no grounds for the hypothesis of a First Cause. An 
intelligence acting on matter from without he regards as an 
absurdity, if by matter is understood the sum of condi- 
tioned existence—for that which acts and that which is acted 
upon are two terms of a synthesis, necessarily conditioning 
and limiting one another—and thus the proposition amounts 
to the assertion that the universe abstracted from Deity is 
a completed whole, but lacks completion the moment Deity 
is brought into relation to it. The Freethinker is therefore 
a Monist, and consistently omits such terms as “ miracle,” 
“creation,” ‘ providence,” from his philosophical vocabu- 
lary. He contemplates nature as an unbounded ocean of 
force, in which Man, like all other phenomena, is a mere 
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temporary aggregate, whose components undergo continual 
modification in response to fresh stimuli. There is no 
human “ soul,” in the Platonic or Christian sense; no simple 
and indivisible entity lurking behind the physical structure, 
directing and controlling it; no mysterious thinker behind 
the thought, created ex nthilo at birth and passing to other 
regions at death, immortal and unchanging. And with the 
disappearance of the “soul” from the new psychology 
goes also the belief in the mysterious faculty of “ free will,” 
by means of which alone, pace the Calvinist, is it possible 
to give some air of reasonableness to the doctrine that 
Omnipotence is not responsible for the creature’s sinning, 
and may justly exact atonement at his hands. If there is 
no “soul,” no “ego” that abides unchanging in the midst 
of change, then what becomes of the eternal heaven and the 
eternal hell? God, soul, and immortality form a trinity of 
inseparable ideas. Together they have flourished, and 
together they must die. But must they die? Can it be 
that beliefs so hallowed by the memories of a thousand 
generations, for which men and women have shed their 
life-blood and surrendered every earthly tie, have, after all, 
no more reality behind them than the spectres of the 
Brocken? And yet if they are irreconcilable with the whole 
trend of modern science, and if, further, they can be shown 
to derive, almost certainly, from no higher source than the 
crude attempts of prehistoric savages to frame a philosophy 
of existence, their antiquity and their sacredness will not 
save them from discredit and decay. That Man has 
developed, mentally as well as physically, from simpler types 
of animal life is a proposition to which few modern biolo- 
gists and psychologists would take exception. Hence his 
immortality, if it be a fact, implies the immortality of all. 
But how many would venture to sustain the latter thesis? 
Moreover, the processes of thought are found to be so 
closely correlated with changes in the structure of the brain 
that the independent existence of the mind seems to have 
little or no verisimilitude. Add to these facts the strange 
phenomena of hypnotism and multiple personality, and the 
conclusion forces itself more and more upon us that the 
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boasted “ego” has only a relative stability—that it is not 
the root of consciousness, but only one of its phases; that, 
in fact, as Shakespeare says :— 
‘© We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


The belief that Man is a dual being, whose ethereal half 
—“ ghost,” “soul,” “ spirit,” call it what you will—can 
function in the absence of its material counterpart, has a 
practically universal vogue, and with it all human speech 
is saturated. Its sources have been abundantly made clear 
by investigators like Tylor, Fraser and Herbert Spencer, 
and we can see to-day how naturally, how inevitably such a 
belief came to be entertained. Man’s first essays in science 
and religion, which, indeed, in their earliest days were indis- 
tinguishable, took the form of attributing life and intelli- 
gence to everything possessed of motion. So far there was 
no question of dualism. As Man lived and thought, so did 
sun and moon, trees, rivers, and even rocks and stones. The 
division into “ soul” and “ body ” came about when men 
began to ponder on the phenomena of dreams, shadows 
and reflections. The “soul” was imagined to quit the 
body during sleep, to visit the regions of the dead, and to 
return with the morning light. Sometimes it might be 
entrapped into lakes and ponds, and many a primitive Nar- 
cissus must have yearned for re-union with his parted self. 
Cold and grey, it would often dog the footsteps of the 
savage, and, with apparent caprice, vanish suddenly into 
some unknown sphere, from which perchance the magic of 
the witch-doctor might recall it home. As Man pictured 
himself, so did he picture all else. The world, for him, 
became a world of ghosts agitating material masses; a world 
of lawless passions, full of fantasy, trickery and bewilder- 
ment. And behind it all he came at last to see one ghost 
far more powerful and far more majestic than the rest, a 
being by whom all the other ghosts were made, and whom 
they all obeyed and feared. In these quaint fancies of 
dimly-striving mortals must we look for the cradle of that 
Almighty God whom millions worship to this day. 
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So far as science is true to her principles, she never posits 
Deity as the explanation of any particular happening. No 
doubt there are many modern scientists who profess Theism, 
but they are not Theists in the same sense as their fore- 
fathers were. God is no longer an answer to the how, but 
only to the why of things. But to assume that there is a 
why of things is to assume Deity at the start. Deity cannot 
be the answer, because Deity is itself the question. ‘ God ” 
is fast being relegated to the plane of the emotions. He 
lingers in the heart craving for comfort and communion. 
Science does not need him, and philosophy can only fancy 
herself to do so when she seeks to break through the 
barriers of sense-experience, to travel backwards to an 
imaginary beginning and to rush forwards to a no less 
imaginary end. 

Thus it would appear that between the Freethought of 
the modern West, which stands for no more than the deter- 
mination to apply scientific principles universally, and 
religion as currently understood among us there is no 
hope of a reconciliation. Christianity is animistic to the 
core, and the grave of animism must be her grave too. And 
the same fate would seem to wait all the faiths of humanity, 
with one great exception. They all regard personality, that is 
the “ego”-consciousness, as the root fact of existence, and for 
all of them salvation from the “ ills that flesh is heir to ” 
depends rather on divine aid, obtainable by magic, sacrifice, 
or prayer, than on self-discipline and self-culture. The 
only faith that does not stand by these notions, but, on the 
contrary, solemnly repudiates them, is the Dhamma of 
Gautama the Buddha, which the West knows as Buddhism. 

Buddhism is professed at the present time by over 
400,000,000 persons, according to the most general compu- 
tation. Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, Nepal, Thibet, China, Man- 
churia, Korea, and Japan are Buddhist countries, though in 
most of these other religions flourish as well. Formerly 
the area over which Buddhism was believed in was much 
greater, embracing practically all India and a large part of 
Central Asia and the Malayan Archipelago. The Dhamma 
is thought by some to have even found its way into Eastern 
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and Northern Europe. Recently traces of Buddhist com- 
munities in pre-Christian Egypt have. been brought to light. 
It is true that the pure gospel of the sage of the Sakyas 
has not remained uncontaminated in the course of its 
propagation. Much of what now passes for Buddhism 
would be vigorously condemned by its founder, could he 
re-appear. Animistic tares have sprung up again and again 
to choke the good seed sown by the Buddha, and there have 
been times when they would seem to have almost succeeded. 
But still the seed has not failed to bear its fruit, and we are 
credibly informed that in countries like Burmah what is 
taught by the Bhikkhus and practised by them and the 
laity, according to their lights, is, on the whole, true to the 
spirit of the Dhamma, and very little, if at all, tainted by 
later accretions. 

What, then, is the Dhamma? It would take volumes to 
give a full exposition, even if the writer of this paper were 
capable of the task, which he is not. We must confine 
ourselves here to the barest outlines. 

The Dhamma, in its primary significance, is nothing less 
than the fundamental law of the cosmos, the norm of all 
existence. Objectively, the Dhamma is Reality; subjec- 
tively, it is Truth. Truth is simply Reality brought into 
relations with consciousness. But, for Buddhism, Truth 
has no meaning and no value except as it is ethically 
conceived. Truth must tell us not merely of what is, but 
of what we must do. The Dhamma thus comes very near 
Matthew Arnold’s well-known definition of the Divine, 
‘“‘ The eternal not-ourselves that makes for righteousness.” 

In its secondary sense, the Dhamma is the teaching of the 
Buddha, which is simply the Truth materialised or incar- 
nated, as it were, in human words. For him who has 
attained to Buddhahood there is no distinction between the 
primary Dhamma and its concrete embodiment. But for 
the ordinary disciple the two must be more or less disparate. 
Words, however noble and however beautiful, can only 
convey a very small portion of the Truth. The Dhamma 
as preached by the Buddha is a lamp to guide the disciple to 
the presence of the greater light. And when he has seen 
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it, when at last he stands face to face with the eternal 
Dhamma, then he has done for ever with all forms of speech 
and thought. 

Taking, then, the Dhamma in its secondary sense, we 
find its clearest and most concise presentation in what are 
known as the “ Four Noble Truths.” These, according 
to the tradition, were set forth by the Buddha in his sermon 
on “ The Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteousness,” 
which he delivered to his first five disciples in the Deer Park 
at Benares. Here is the sermon as translated by Prof. 
Rhys Davids in his recent work on Early Buddhism* :— 
“There are two extrernes which he who has gone forth 
ought not to follow—habitual devotion on the one hand 
to the passions, to the pleasures of sensual things, a low 
and pagan way (of seeking satisfaction), ignoble, unprofit- 
able, fit only for the worldly-minded; and habitual devotion, 
on the other hand, to self-mortification, which is painful, 
ignoble, unprofitable. There is a Middle Path discovered 
by the Tathagata—a path which opens the eyes and bestows 
understanding, which leads to peace, to insight, to the 
higher wisdom, to Nirvana. Verily! it is this Aryan Eight- 
fold Path; that is to say Right Views, Right Aspirations, 
Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Mode of Livelihood, 
Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Rapture. 

“© Now this is the Noble Truth as to suffering. _ Birth 1s 
attended by pain, decay is painful, death is painful. Union 
with the unpleasant is painful, painful is separation from 
the pleasant; and any craving unsatisfied, that, too, is 
painful. In brief, the five aggregates of clinging (that 1s 
the conditions of individuality) are painful. 

“Now this is the Noble Truth as to the origin of suffering. 
Verily! it is the craving thirst that causes the renewal of 
becomings, that is accompanied by sensual delights, and 
seeks satisfaction, now here, now there—that is to say, the 
craving for the gratification of the senses, or the craving for 
a future life, or the craving for prosperity. 

‘“‘ Now this is the Noble Truth as to the passing away of 
pain. Verily! it is the passing away so that no passion 

* Early Buddhism, pp. 51, 52. 
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remains, the giving up, the getting rid of, the emancipation 
from, the harbouring no longer of this craving thirst. 

‘“‘ Now this is the Noble Truth as to the way that leads to 
the passing away of pain. Verily! it is this Aryan Eight- 
fold Path, that is to say, Right Views, Right Aspirations, 
Right Speech, Conduct, and Mode of Livelihood, Right 
Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Rapture.” 

Here the Dhamma is seen to unfold itself as a purely 
ethical and utilitarian system. The Buddha frankly states 
that his sole problem is how to get rid of suffering. He 
shows that suffering is the constant concomitant of every 
phase of life, and that its root lies in self-seeking. Only 
by persistent efforts to cultivate the mind and the character 
can this root be utterly destroyed. The line of conduct he 
prescribes avoids alike the fanatical self-tortures of the fakir 
and the laxity of the “average sensual man.” 

The first of the “ Noble Truths” is further emphasised in the 
formula of the “ Three Signs,” Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta; 
that is, “ mutability,” ‘“ sorrow,” and “ unsubstantiality.” 

The sign of Anicca means, not merely that there is change 
in nature, for the veriest fool could not deny this, but that 
change is of the very essence of things. All the attributes 
of phenomena are themselves modes of change. Being 
there is not, but only a perpetual becoming. 

‘<The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands. 


They melt like mist, the solid lands ; 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 


Here Buddhism is perfectly in harmony with modern 
Western thought. . 

Anicca is the heart of all science, or, to use more familiar 
language, all science is evolutionary in principle. To trans- 
late the static into the dynamic is her constant task. One 
of her greatest and comparatively recent performances has 
been to destroy the notion of fixity in the organic world. 
And quite lately we have witnessed the death of the older 
atomism. What have hitherto been looked on as stable 
and simple units are now held to be centres of complex and 
inter-acting forces. 
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The sign of Dukkha is the necessary consequence of 
Anicca, Pleasure is sweet; but when it goes, as go it must, 
its very sweetness makes it the source of suffering. If 
enjoyable things could last, and if our power to enjoy them 
were no less enduring, then it might be fairly contended that 
pain was a mere accident, and not part of the very texture of 
existence. But as it is, we must be the creatures of bitter 
sorrow because we have drunk deeply from the cups of joy. 
Life consists, as Spencer tells us, in the continual adjustment 
of internal to external relations. But this adjustment is 
never perfectly achieved. Myriads fail to achieve it in any 
fashion. Many are called into existence, but few are chosen 
to survive. But these victors in the struggle have little 
cause for boasting. Defeat must come at length even to 
them, and they are fortunate if it comes to-morrow rather 
than to-day. 

The sign of Anatta is but a further expansion of that of 
Anicca. All things are in a state of flux. Yes, and this 
eddy of existence conceals no “ things-in-themselves,” no 
“ substances,” no “ souls.” An object is identical with the 
sum of its qualities. Where a certain form, a certain colour, 
a certain weight, a certain density are discoverable, there we 
have, say, an apple. Change form, colour, weight and 
density, and we have an apple no longer. To talk of an 
“ apple-in-itself ” is as senseless a proceeding as to attribute 
the heat of a body to the presence of “caloric,” or the 
soporific properties of opium to the action of a “ soporific 
principle.” It is easier, however, to expel these fanciful 
entities from the world of matter than it is to expel them 
from the world of mind. Matter seems alien to us, but we 
are mind, and it is hard to disillusion ourselves of the belief 
that we are other than mere memory-syntheses, that behind 
our conscious and sub-conscious states there abides an “I” 
originating and directing all. To call it in question is, we 
are told again and again, to fling ourselves in the teeth of 
common experience. And yet if we analyse this experience 
that seems, at first glance, to point so infallibly to the exist- 
ence of aspiritual substance, we shall discover how monstrous 
are the absurdities to which such a conclusion is bound to 
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lead us. What becomes of the “ego” during sleep? Is 
it temporarily annihilated, or does it still exist, although 
unaware of its existence? Can a substance whose essence 
is self-consciousness exist when the thought “I am” has 
altogether ceased? Even in waking moments we may often 
think without realising that it is “ we” who are thinking. 
There are modes of human mentation that go below the 
plane of self-consciousness, and there may be (the Buddhist 
contends there are) modes of human mentation that rise far 
above it. Again, is the “ ego ” of an adult of fifty identical 
with the “ego” of his babyhood? Few can remember any 
period of their lives earlier than the age of three or four 
years. If some metaphysician were to put forward a theory 
that the baby “egos ” of such persons had been annihilated 
in their first year, it would be useless for them to appeal to 
their experience to refute him. Obliterate all memories of 
past events, and the “ego” is gone. A being, if one may 
conceive of such, wherein every sensation that crossed the 
threshold of consciousness perished utterly before another 
came to birth would be a complete stranger to the idea of 
“self.” It is in the knitting of sensation to sensation, of 
emotion to emotion, of memory to memory that “ self » 
arises, the essence of which is the antithesis of object and 
subject, the former consisting of immediate impressions, 
which we label the “external world,” and the latter of 
stored impressions, which are separated from the first class 
only by their less vivid character and the element of time. 
The rose that makes an impact on our senses we place in 
the category of the “ non-ego ”; the rose we construct men- 
tally we regard as having being within our consciousness 
alone. And yet if the idea of a rose becomes intensely 
vivid, we imagine ourselves to see it, and declare its exist- 
ence to be real and objective. Fresh phases of consciousness 
give birth to fresh phases of the physical universe. The 
world that exists for the ‘ego ”-consciousness has no 
existence apart from that consciousness, for it is that con- 
sciousness. Object and subject condition one another and 
create one another, and the lme of their demarcation is 
relative and not absolute. 
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This repudiation of the “soul” doctrine is essential 
to the Buddhist philosophy. Nowadays many persons (the 
Theosophists, for example) are trying to persuade the West 
that the Buddha did not really teach the non-existence of 
the “ego,” although dialogue after dialogue, and saying 
after saying in the Tipitaka would certainly give a contrary 
impression to any ordinary reader, and that the secret of the 
Dhamma is to be looked for in a wonderful system which 
passes under the name of “Esoteric Buddhism.” But, as 
Professor Rhys Davids has well observed, there are two 
formidable objections to ‘“ Esoteric Buddhism.” In the 
first place, it is not esoteric, and secondly, it is not Budd- 
hism. A large portion of it has been the stock-in-trade of 
popular Occultism for centuries. And, despite its use of 
Buddhist terminology, “ Esoteric Buddhism ” has far more 
affinity with the Vedantist philosophy than with the message 
of the Great Master. 

The “Three Signs ” underlying all finite being, which 
we have found to be in perfect harmony with modern 
science, are, in Buddhist eyes, motives to holy living, 
and their recognition constitutes the first step on the 
Noble Eightfold Path that leads to the Peace of Nibbana. 
He who has grasped their full significance, he for whom they 
are not theories of greater or lesser probability, but intense 
realities that press daily and hourly upon his consciousness, 
cannot fail to go on to the further stages in the Buddhist 
pilgrim’s progress. He must aspire rightly, speak rightly, 
act rightly, live rightly. But it would be an error to suppose 
that right beliefs can be obtained without right conduct as a 
preliminary. And yet it is quite true that until we think 
what is true we cannot do our duty. Both these steps on 
the Path are cause, and both effect. For Buddhism is not a 
philosophy of the heart alone, nor of the science alone, but 
of the reason and the heart together. 

“ But how,” someone may here wish to ask, “can the 
recognition that ‘all is fleeting, sorrowful, and without a 
soul,’ lead to aught but pessimism or sensualism?” Shall 
we not, with the Jewish sage, exclaim, “ Vanity of Vanities, 
all is Vanity,” and draw the moral that it is foolish to be 
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righteous overmuch, for good and bad must come alike to 
the same end? ‘“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” To this the Buddhist would retort, “ Your difficulty 
implies the preciousness of the ‘ego.’ From the stand- 
point of the self-seeker, the Three Signs are devoid of any 
power to console. But the message of the Buddha is simply 
this: that you may transcend the thought of ‘self, that 
you may place your trust in that which does not pass away, 
and so cannot be bound up with sorrow, and becoming one 
with it, enter into the realm of the Deathless, the Passion- 
less, the Everlasting.’ This is the truth of Nibbana, the 
standing puzzle for all Western students of Buddhism. 

Before attempting to understand wherein the Peace of 
Nibbana consists, we must study a little closer the Buddhist 
teaching with regard to Man and the universe of which he 
forms a part. : 

Buddhism, as we have seen, finds in nature only a per- 
petual flux, a ceaseless stream of causes and effects, behind 
which there is no substance lying hid, whether spiritual or 
material. It is thus strictly Atheistic, and to the question, 
“Did nature ever begin to be, and if so, how?” it vouch- 
safes only the Ignoramus of Agnosticism. Still, Buddhism 
is not materialistic, if by Materialism is meant the theory 
that the “‘ properties of matter,” to wit sensory phenomena, 
are the root facts, in terms of which everything else must 
be interpreted. We should be more correct in describing 
Buddhism as an idealistic system, for mind and will are held 
by it to be at the bottom of all physical change. Further- 
more, Buddhism believes the cosmos to be essentially a 
moral order. The very shape of the ground on which we 
tread, the odours we inhale, the colours we behold are what 
they are in virtue of the deeds done by ourselves and others 
in myriads of past lives. The seed sown, whether good or 
evil, must bear its fruit—somewhere, somehow. ‘“ There 
is not a spot upon earth,” says the Udanavarga, “ neither 
in the sky, neither in the sea, neither in the clefts of the 
mountains, where an evil deed does not bring woe to the 
doer thereof.” But what is evil, and what is good? The 
Buddhist, knowing nothing of any “ moral and intelligent 
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Governor,” is necessarily without the Theistic notion of 
“sin”? He is an Utilitarian pure and simple. For the 
Buddhist that conduct is wrong which tends to produce 
suffering, and that is right which tends to put an end to 
suffering. The conduct whose tendency is to produce 
suffering originates in what Schopenhauer called the 
“ will-to-live ? and the Buddhist calls tanha (= thirst), 
which receives fresh increments of strength with every 
renewal of indulgence. The will-to-live” becomes the 
Nietzschean “ will-to-power,” tanha becomes upédana 
(= “grasping”). eThis is the inmost nature of all character, 
whether bestial, human, or divine; and so long as tanha 
lasts, so long will there be an universe, so long will death 
succeed to birth, and birth to death, in an interminable cycle 
of pain, useless and to no purpose. At a certain stage of 
development tanha manifests itself as the “ ego”’-conscious- 
ness. The belief “I am” is rooted in the will “I am 
determined to be I.” The “ ego ”-consciousness consists of 
kamma (= doing). It is an aggregate of deeds stored up 
in the shape of mental tendencies (Sankh4ras), which are 
held together by tanha, and have been formed by a gradual 
process of evolution. ‘The history of an individual,” 
writes Professor Rhys Davids,* “does not begin with his 
birth, but has been endless ages in the making; and he 
cannot sever himself from his surroundings, no, not for an 
hour. The tiniest snowdrop drops its fairy head just so much 
and no more, because it is balanced by the universe. It is 
a snowdrop, not an oak, because it is the outcome of the 
Karma of an endless series of past existences. It did not 
begin to be when the flower opened, or when the mother 
plant first peeped above the ground, or first met the embraces 
of the sun, or when the bulb began to shoot above the soil, 
or at any time which you and I can fix. . . . We may put 
a new and deeper meaning into the words of the poet :— 
‘“‘Our deeds follow us from afar ; 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 

The conception of the “self as a storehouse of the 
accumulated results of a dateless past is common to both 


* Cited in Dr. Paul Carus’ Buddhism and Its Christian Critics, p. 143. 
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Buddhist and Western evolutionist. But it is on the ques- 
tion of the modus operandi that they part company. The 
Lamarckian comes perhaps the nearest to the Buddhist 
standpoint, for he believes that the qualities acquired by the 
parent during the course of his or her lifetime may modify 
the mental and physical nature of the offspring. Still, 
neither Lamarckian nor Weismannian look to any other 
factors save heredity and environment to account for the 
characteristics of any given organism. Previous to con- 
ception the individual may be said to exist potentially in 
the male spermatozoon or in the female ovum, but in no 
other way. Very different is the belief of the Buddhist. 
According to Buddhism, “I” existed before my present 
life, not as the contents of a myriad germ-plasms, but as a 
distinct consciousness functioning through a single body. 
That body in its dissolution passed on its mental contents 
to the body I now call “ mine.” Of course, there was no 
transmigration in the sense of a passage of some entity from 
one part of space to another. ‘“ My ” corisciousness is the 
reflex of the consciousness that has perished. The old 
“ ego ” re-appears in the new in the form of certain predis- 
positions carrying latent memories. In popular language, 
“T > am said to be “ unconscious ” of these memories. But 
this only means that my consciousness of them is not vivid 
enough to bring them into such close relations with my 
present personality as to make them appear essential portions 
of it. The conviction obtains widely, in Oriental countries 
especially, that it is possible to recollect the occurrences of 
previous lives, and that the feat has been achieved by 
several persons. The evidence on which this conviction 
rests demands impartial investigation at the hands of the 
Western Freethinker, and if valid, he will find it difficult 
to imagine a more rational explanation than the Buddhist 
hypothesis of re-birth. Not that all professed reminiscences 
are really such, for false memories resulting from the efforts 
of a lively imagination are undoubted facts. To give a 
scientific basis to the doctrine one must be able to furnish the 
testimony of the individual consciousness with external 
verification. Whether true or not, the theory of transmi- 
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gration is not inconsistent with the grand principle of evolu- 
tion or the monistic conception of the cosmos. Professor 
Huxley has justly remarked: “ None but hasty thinkers will 
reject it on the ground of inherent absurdity. Like the 
doctrine of evolution itself that of transmigration has its 
roots in the world of reality.”* 

The condition in which any being now finds itself is the 
outcome of its conduct in its last embodiment. ‘“ My deed 
is my possession,” says the Anguttara Nikaya, “ My deed is 
mine inheritance. My deed is the mother’s womb that 
bore me. My deed is the race to which I belong. My 
deed is my refuge.” In the Dhammapada we read: “ All 
that we are is the result of what we have thought; it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts.” 
Punishment and Reward are not lavished mysteriously upon 
us by a Providence external to ourselves. We carry them 
within, for we are they. 

‘“‘T sent my soul through the invisible 
Some letter of that after-life to spell, 


And by-and-by my soul came back to me, 
And answered, ‘I myself am heaven and hell.’” 


Since this is so, it becomes an act of folly to trust to the 
mercy of some supernatural Saviour, or to expect to wash 
away the stain of accumulated crime by the sacrifice of a 
sacred victim. As the Dhammapada tells us:— 

<< By ourselves is evil done, 
By ourselves we pain endure, 


By ourselves we cease from wrong, 
By ourselves become we pure. 


No one saves us but ourselves, 
No one can and no one may. 
We ourselves must tread the Path. 
Buddhas only show the way.” 


This sounds a hard gospel, but it is really full of conso- 
lation for those who are prepared to accept it. For if 
nothing can prevent wrong-doing from issuing in sorrow, 
the same law forbids the smallest act of love or purity to 
remain without far-reaching effects. Every effort in the 


* Cited in Swami Abhed&nanda’s Reincarnation, p. 99. 
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direction of a nobler life moulds the soul nearer to the 
image of that ideal after which it is ever striving. Under 
all conditions it is possible for men to 
“‘ rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

But so long as the least element of self-seeking lingers 
in the mind, so long as tanha and upédéna remain unextin- 
guished, so long must fresh kamma be created, and the 
wheel of re-birth continue to roll. Man may ascend to the 
level of the Gods, but only to fall back to the human level 
once again, or even lower still. However great the joys 
experienced in the vast lives through which consciousness 
unfolds its powers, suffering always follows in their wake. 
To reach the end of suffering and re-birth one must become 
freed from the “ ego ”-consciousness and that blind “ will- 
to-live” in which it has its roots. This is the practical 
realisation of the truth of Anatta. This is Nibbana. A 
gospel of annihilation! Such is the inevitable verdict of 
the non-Buddhist when he is first brought to the knowledge 
of the Buddhist’s hope. From his standpoint, the extinc- 
tion of the “ego”-consciousness is tantamount to the 
extinction of all consciousness, or at any rate, of all con- 
sciousness worth having. Could he be brought to view the 
world with Buddhist eyes, he would see that even in his 
present state the consciousness of “I,” based on the anti- 
thesis of subject and object, is only a phase of the 
total consciousness that functions through his physical 
organisation. 

In moments of intensest rapture and most exalted thought, 
this antithesis would appear to be transcended. At any 
rate, the mystics of all ages and countries, especially in the 
East, have at times described their experience in language 
implying this transcendence. But the Buddhist places 
Nibbana infinitely beyond the most wonderful of all such 
states. Still, they help to make an annihilation of the 
‘ego ”-consciousness which does not involve an absolute 
blank at least a dimly conceivable possibility. Nibbana 
may or may not be a mere speculation. Certainly no one 
could hope to demonstrate its truth by any process of 
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reasoning. But, at any rate, it is not unmitigated nonsense, 
as the average Westerner is inclined to think. 

Those who feel themselves unable to appreciate the idea 
of Nibbana on its metaphysical side may yet be able to 
embrace it as a moral aspiration. And, after all, it is only 
in this latter aspect that Nibbana can really come home to 
the “ business and bosoms” of mankind. Most of us are 
left cold when we are told of the “ unborn, unoriginated, 
uncreated, unformed,” but how different is the impression 
made upon us by such words as these: ‘“ When the fire of 
lust is gone out, then Peace is gained; when the fires of 
hatred and delusion are gone out, then Peace is gained; when 
the troubles of mind, arising from blind credulity and all 
other sins, have ceased, then Peace is gained.” On King 
Milinda of Bactria inquiring as to the signs of Nibbana, the 
missionary Nagasena defined them as “ freedom from danger 
and distress, confidence, peace, quietness, happiness, blessed- 
ness, delicacy, purity, spiritual freshness.” This blissful 
state is attainable on earth by men and women still embodied 
in the flesh. The Buddha entered it when he sat beneath 
the Bodhi-Tree. Then for the first time he 


“< Saw life steadily and saw it whole,” 


and he knew that the bitter struggle of a myriad lives was 
finished, and that the light which nothing would ever extin- 
guish was at length kindled in his soul. 

Upon all who traverse the Path along which he went (and 
not he alone, but innumerable other great ones whose 
presence has been for the uplifting of the world), that same 
light will some day dawn too. True life is not to be mea- 
sured by the number of varied sensations we can crowd into 
each passing hour. True life is love. ‘ Where I love,” 
wrote Fichte, “there I live, and what I love I live from that.” 


HoweE.t SMITH. 
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From an Eastern Cloister. 


Tue great bell of the monastery was tolling sonorously, 
summoning the monks to cloister and cell, and the evening 
ceremony of the temple. As I passed through the lofty 
gate, a group of yellow-robed novices saluted me gravely, 
for I was known to them as a seeker after Truth, and I went 
to hold my customary evening converse with their learned 
and saintly superior. Even if a stranger, there would have 
been no objection to my passing within, for of all religions 
that ever have been, or are, upon the earth, that Faith 
founded by Gautama, the Buddha, is the kindliest and the 
most tolerant. 

The grateful shade of the great pagoda was lengthening 
across the temple courts and over the roofs of the cloisters. 
I found the old monk in his accustomed place at this time, 
beneath the shadow of the sacred bo-tree. It was his hour 
of meditation. I seated myself at one side upon the low 
wall that surrounds the tree, and waited. The attitude 
of the monk was as that of the statue of the Buddha 
which sits calm, serene, passionless, within the temple, and 
his sere and faded yellow robe was gathered about his spare 
ascetic form. What thoughts were passing in that wonderful 
brain, upon what task was that clear and marvellous intellect 
at work, concentrated upon what deep problem of human 
life and destiny? He sate there, motionless, unseeing, 
unconscious as yet of my presence. The shadow of the 
great pagoda lengthened and deepened, and the cool breeze 
blowing from the river brought with it the scent of flowers 
and of incense, and the sound of the monotonous, yet 
musical, chanting of the monks. Mysterious, indeed, is 
the East, yet at these times I approached nearer to its 
mystery, so near that it ceased to be strange, more like the 
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lifting of a curtain on things once known, but long since 
hidden by the hand of death—as indeed, my old friend 
would have me believe. Presently he stirred, he saw me, 
and a benevolent smile of greeting transfigured the wrinkled 
face, a smile revealing at once the purity, the nobility, and 
the beauty of the saint. 

“Greeting, little brother!” he said, “and what new 
questions come you to propound ?” 

“ Greeting, Mahathera!” I replied. ‘Great as is my 
ignorance, I have no new questions, you having answered 
all that I might fittingly ask, covering my ignorance with 
shame.” 

“ Little brother,” he said gently, ‘‘ though ignorance be 
shame, though ignorance be the most evil of all things in the 
World of Sorrows, the cause of all woes that were, that are, 
or that are to come, nevertheless he who seeks enlightenment, 
to purge himself of error, puts shame far from him. 
Entering the Way of Truth, he becomes blameless for what 
he does not yet know, but seeks to understand. But the 
search for knowledge is profitless unless attended by Right 
Understanding.” 

“ Mahathera, discourse to me upon knowledge, and how 
it should help us, the peoples of the West.” 

The monk was silent for a space. His mind was, I 
knew, travelling out across the world, gathering the threads 
of his discourse in the strange way that brought him know- 
ledge of so many things which one might suppose to be 
beyond the ken of a recluse who seldom stirred outside the 
walls of his monastery. 

At last he spoke. ‘I was passing through the streets of 
the city when I saw one of those new carriages running by 
the power of a vapour the name of which I do not know. 
There was an Englishman in the carriage, and he saw me 
looking after, and he smiled. His smile to me was as 
eloquent of the thought behind it as words. He thought, 
‘What a strange old man! What does he think of this 
carriage running without need of a horse?? But my thought 
was that, by this invention, the woes of horses should be 
lightened, and, of my compassion for all living beings, I 
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was glad. In the evening my meditation was upon the 
discoveries, inventions, and devices of the West, whereby 
one man may do the work of ten, so that wealth and the 
sources of wealth increase ten-thousandfold, yet without 
cessation whatever of the sum of Sorrow, the woes, the 
suffering, and the evils of human life.” 

He ceased, and I wondered to myself how this could 
be, since our civilisation has raised the standard of comfort 
far above what it was ages agone, above that of all the 
Eastern peoples to-day. 

He followed my unspoken thought, and he smiled. 
“ With this creation of new desires, new wants, luxuries 
becoming necessaries, you but add to the sum of Sorrow, 
and create causes of suffering which would not be if such 
desires were not stimulated. You have your railways, your 
telegraphs, and can even, so I have heard, transmit messages 
through the medium of the ether, you have your steam- 
ships, your great machines, your wonderful chemistry, your 
researches into the properties of matter, your medical science, 
your innumerable books, and your increase of knowledge 
resulting from all; but you have not, even yet, the wisdom 
of the Eastern peoples you despise.” 

““ Nay! Mahathera, I do not despise.” 

“In your heart, yes. You consider us your inferiors, 
which is of the pride to be conquered if you would so far 
tread the Path as to reach Enlightenment. The truly 
enlightened one arrives at Compassion, wherefrom springs 
sympathy, and of sympathy comes understanding. It has 
been said—you quoted to me, once, one of your writers— 
that the Eastern mind cannot be understood of the Western. 
Yet we of the East understand you better than you under- 
stand yourselves. I know you, little brother, better than 
you know yourself. And the secret lies in sympathy, in the 
all-compassion that inspires those who tread the Path.” 

I was thinking, as he said this: Was, then, all our civili- 
sation a failure from the viewpoint of these Eastern sages? 
—when he took me up. “ Yes! a failure in all that makes 
for the highest good of humanity. In what, tell me, has 
the West surpassed the East? In moral precept or practice? 
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Whatever you have of philosophy was known in the 
East when the peoples of the West were but savages. Your 
religion, like your philosophy, was borrowed from the East, 
through the ancients or otherwise, and has suffered in the 
process. Who, being familiar, as you must be, with the 
conditions of a great European city, can truthfully say that 
its moral level is higher than that of the Orient. The 
advance of the West is solely due to mechanical invention. 
You have arrived at no higher conceptions or theories as 
regards human life and its duties than had the ancients. At 
a period when the West was sunk in utter barbarism, the 
East was in the enjoyment of a high civilisation, and its 
thinkers had reached a level of intellect to which the West 
is only now beginning to attain. And what, after all, have 
your inventions and machines given you?—An accession of 
general happiness ?—Any small cessation of sorrow even ?— 
Is there less poverty, less misery than before? Is it not true 
that, with all your increase of wealth, far beyond the increase 
of your population, and with the pride of wealth, you are 
even more restless and discontented than before? What is 
it that drives you here, urging you, ever restless, through 
these countries, but desire, the desire for yet more wealth 
which, when acquired, gives you no satisfaction? You pro- 
fess to give us, what?—A form of civilisation that we do 
not need, a religion that is more needed with you than with 
us. Is it not true that your most marvellous discoveries and 
inventions are applied to the ends of wholesale murder and 
destruction; that Europe is an armed camp ready to tear 
down in ruin all that years of patient toil have built up?— 
To what end, then, your civilisation? And what value has 
your religion, which seeks to sanctify these things, as a 
moral factor, as an influence for the uplifting of humanity? 
The evil lies in illusion whence comes unworthy desire, and 
this is due to lack of meditation upon the knowledge to 
which your researches have led you—the lack of right medi- 
tation upon your knowledge, its purposes and its application. 
Your knowledge is, as it were, that of a parrot trained to 
speak certain words the meaning of which it does not under- 
stand. Think not that I chide, that I do not know the value 
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of the wondrous knowledge of your people. But, tell me 
truly, are the lives of your people happier than the lives 
of ours?” 

‘‘ Mahathera,” I replied fervently, “I would rather be 
the meanest coolie in this land than live the life of a man of 
the poorer sort in my own.” 

“ Think not that I chide,” he repeated. ‘ There is suffer- 
ing, and evil, and misery, here also, and the causes are the 
same. But, if increase of wealth, of possessions, and of the 
objects of desire, be the sign of superiority, then should it 
make for a greater increase of happiness, of well-being, of 
content, of restfulness in life. Since this is not so, how can 
it be considered as the sign of superiority? A young man 
of my people who has been educated in your country told 
me that all your people can read, and that matter for reading 
can be bought everywhere for a small copper coin; that in 
all their houses, in the public places, all men are reading, 
reading, reading. What is it that they read?” 

I thought sadly of the cheap and unworthy “ yellow ” 
press, of the vast mass of literary trash that floods the book- 
stalls, but replied, “It is mostly news, Mahathera.” 

“News? What news?” 

“ Of the affairs of the world, of the doings of men, of the 
courts, of what happens in the world from day to day.” 

“Tt is good that men should know these things; but, 
think, you, does Right Comprehension go with it?” 

To this I could but reply that I did not know. 

“Without Right Comprehension, little brother, know- 
ledge is fruitless; it is as dust and ashes given to a hungry 
man for bread. Think upon this, and I will explain to you 
my meaning as to the uses of Meditation and the Right 
Comprehension that comes of it.” 

The sun had set with the suddenness of the tropics, and, 
taking my leave, I went forth, under the dark archway of 
the temple gate, through the velvet night, musing upon the 
Wisdom of the East. 

J. E. Evvam. 
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Like Wind along the Waste. 


Rip Van Winktez, the village lounger, tired with the 
reproaches of his wife, takes his gun upon his shoulder one 
fine day, and strolls into the Kaatskill Mountains, above the 
Hudson river, with his dog, to shoot. He meets some 
mysterious and shadowy men, follows them to their camp 
and, drinking with them, falls asleep. The sleep was sound, 
it is true, but not apparently longer and sounder to Rip 
than many another sleep he had had, and on awakening he 
sees that the morning sun has already risen high. The 
birds are twittering in the boughs, the wind whispers in the 
grass, and the fields and their life are already far on in the 
business of the day. His first thought is to whistle for the 
dog, but no faithful hound comes bounding to his call. 
Reaching out for his gun, which had fallen from his hand 
but yesterday, he finds to his amazement that the stock is 
worm-eaten and the barrel rusted. Down the ravine up 
which he clambered, as it were a few hours before, he starts 
to go, but his path is tangled with vegetation and blocked 
with a roaring torrent. Whence this change? Soon he 
finds his way to the old village, but it is the old village 
no more. New houses have risen up; old ones have been 
pulled down. Strange faces meet him as he passes, dogs 
bark at him, and little children run shouting at his heels, 
for his hair is grey and long, and a flowing beard hangs 
from his chin. 

He seeks the village inn, and finds, not the old familiar 
red-brick cottage, but a gaudy building of wood, and 
where once dangled the sign of his Majesty King George 
the Third, he sees a re-touched portrait labelled “ General 
Washington.” None of his old friends rise to greet him. 
Where are old Nicholas Vedder, Brom Dutcher, and Van 
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Bummel? More bewildered, he seeks his cottage, but it 
is decayed and deserted. After much questioning it is 
forced in upon him that his evening sleep up in the lonely 
dell among the mountains was a sleep of twenty years. 

Like Enoch Arden and Colonel Chabert he had been 
away; like them he found on his return nought but heart- 
sorrow and despair. 

But not upon men’s lives alone does mutability lay her 
heavy hand. Each springtime the trees burst forth in 
fairy bloom, produce their fruit in summer and autumn, 
and, shedding their leaves, fall to bareness and stark black- 
ness under the snows of winter. Myriads of green and 
tender plants put forth their shoots in spring, ere long 
fall and die. Insects in countless number rise from their 
winter graves, fret their little hour, and pass away. The 
larger animals of slower growth take one or two, or even 
twenty, rounds of the seasons to ripen; but their stability 
is only comparative, and time’s sharp scythe cuts them 
down at last. At first the match seems equal. Tis 
glorious to see the lion, the horse, the elephant, the man, 
in the confidence of youth, trying conclusions with Time. 
As the cat the mouse, he lets them win awhile. Large 
things are done, fame is achieved, the applause of the 
multitude is won; but steadily, steadily, the foundations 
of life are sapped, and we lay down our weary bones at 
last, tired with the fray. 

As with plants, animals, and man, so it is with societies 
and nations. Gibbon says, in his autobiography, that he 
desired from youth up to rear 

‘‘Monumentum aere perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius,” 
a monument more lasting than brass, loftier than the 
pyramid’s lordly structure; and he tells us how the thought 
of writing the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire arose 
within him. “It was at Rome,” he says, “on the 15th 
of October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing Vespers 
in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started to my mind.” Rome 
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had given place to the States of modern Italy. Great, 
indeed, were the changes that produced that colossal wreck. 
Where the feet of Cicero, Cesar, and Cato had trod, the 
owl, the bat, and the friar made their home. No more the 
shouts of angry or joyous multitudes, clamouring for corn, 
or welcoming the return of a victorious general, resounded 
in those streets; but desolation and decay set up their 
thrones and reigned supreme. Rome, with her iron con- 
stitution, her clear-cut division of classes, her order, her 
law, her philosophy, her religion, fondly designed to out- 
live the beak of “cormorant devouring time” had sunk 
into the dust; and, but for a heap of fallen stones, and 
some few mouldering manuscripts, her tale would have 
been forgotten. 

Go to Athens, behold the Parthenon, the triumph of 
the master sculptors of the time, and ask, whither are 
departed the glories of Greece? Trace out the foundations of 
the Academy, and ask, what is become of the philosophers? 

Here are the ruins of a noble theatre. The populace, 
skilled beyond all common peoples since, thronged to hear 
and judge the best of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
or the biting comedies of Aristophanes and Menander. 

Tadmor in the wilderness, sorrowful and desolate, tells 
of the broken hopes of Zenobia. The mounds of 
Nineveh and Babylon speak across the ages of the glories 
of empires which have utterly passed away; and the 
Pyramids, enduring by reason of their simple structure, 
rise from the sands and proclaim the vanity of men’s hopes 
and the littleness of human power. 

‘““'The Worldly Hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers ; and anon, 
Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face 
Lighting a little Hour or two—is gone.” | 

But if men pass away the Cosmos surely is stable! The 
stars in their courses surely know not decay! Vain hope! 
The glimmering of light that appeared to the old Greek 
philosopher Heraclitus, that “all things flow,” becomes 
brighter and more certain as the world grows older. The 
whole wide Universe is the slave of change. 
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The life history of our tiny planet tells of countless 
animals and plants which have passed away for ever. As 
the years slip by, and the seasons come and go, the Sun 
and his planets are slowly passing from activity to inertia. 
The Earth’s crust is thickening and absorbing the sea; 
nebulz, once gaseous, are changing to liquid fire, thence 
into solid orbs. The Sun, apparently pouring out unlimited 
heat waves into space, will become cold and effete, ceasing 
to bestow life-giving beams upon Earth’s creatures. The 
Universe, maintained by the mutual motion of all its 
members, will come to rest. Nowhere is the permanent, 
the unchanging. Transiency reigns supreme, 

We are such stuff 


As dreams are made on ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


There is no exception. The human “self ” is illusive, 
and it requires all the persuasive eloquence of the Buddha 
to destroy the illusion. Man is fleeting, and, when once 
he grasps and lives this fact, the path of peace lies broad 
open before him. One state of consciousness gives place, 
in unerring sequence, to another. The sequence binds 
them together, the law of cause and effect is master. 
Throughout this varying scene we perceive its action, and 
whatsoever a man sows that shall he reap. The meaning 
of each deed and word is magnified a thousand-fold in the 
light of this law. When the desire for evil is translated 
into action, no power above or below, within or without, 
can trammel up the consequence. The contemplation of 
this awful truth must give us pause. The evil man will 
not escape unpunished, the good will not go unrewarded; 
for punishment and reward are not dealt out at the hands 
of some changeful being, but are woven into the very 
texture of Nature. 

Why, then, be good, noble, just, and generous? Is it 
to please some great and omnipotent being, or lacking faith 
therein, are men to “Do good because it is good to do 
good”? The mind in the latter case recoils at the folly of 
the reasoning; Man begins to ask, why not eat, drink, and 
be merry? Right conduct has no foundation, for the West 
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has ceased to believe. But the Good Law is offered. Follow 
the Middle Path, says the Master. All existence is pointed 
with sorrow. Our happy moments come like brilliant 
lightning flashes to illuminate the sombre grey of life; but 
the grey is always there. To-day we are joyous. As the 
Angel of Desire flies by we grasp his wings and bid him 
stay. Wife and family, parents and material goods, are 
given to the heart’s desire; but amid the merry peals of joy, 
the rippling laughter and the shouts of triumph and pride, 
the low-tolling bell sounds, warning men that a change 
must come. 

To many it has come, and all who rejoice in the present 
must give thought to broken hearts and grief-stricken 
fellow mortals. The bond of brotherhood links men one to 
another, and to all that breathes and suffers. None durst 
grasp his cloak about him, and live the selfish life. The 
realisation of the fleeting nature of all things is a logical, 
true, and compelling basis for right conduct. The contem- 
plation of sorrow led the Master to a plan to conquer 
sorrow, that out of sorrow might proceed happiness. He 
that considers his brother must adopt the faith of love. The 
world satiated by desire, thirsting for peace, asks for the 
way, and Buddhism shows the way. No demand for 
credulity 1s there. The Universe has a meaning. Nature 
works for good, for liberation. From life to life the weary 
road 1s trod; each good act makes the next easy, progress is 
hastened, and the goal draws near. The last word in the 
riddle of human fate is not pessimism, but liberty, well- 
doing, and hope. 


Francis J. Payne. 
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The Court of Dreams. 


(FRoM THE CHINESE OF SUNG CurH-WEN. 
Diep, A.D. 710.) 


Rain from the mountains of Ki-Sho 
Fled swiftly with a tearing breeze. 

The sun came radiant down the West 
And greener blushed the valley trees. 


I entered through the convent gate; 
The abbot bade me welcome there, 
And in the court of silent dreams 
I lost the thread of worldly care. 


That holy man and I were one, 

Beyond the bounds that words can trace; 
The very flowers were still as we. 

I heard the lark that hung in space 
And Truth Eternal flashed on me. 


L. CranmMER-Bync. 


Reviews. 


Early Buddhism. By Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D. 
(Constable and Co. Is. net.) 


Already the author of more commanding and far-reaching 
works on Buddhism, Prof. Rhys Davids essays in this 
small sketch of eighty-nine pages to trace the history and 
doctrines of Buddhism at its best, as revealed to us in the 
Pali Books. The Buddha, according to the latest criticism, 
was not a king’s son, but rather the son of the hereditary 


headman of the Sakiya clan, one of the many small village — 


communities that existed in a semi-republican state in 
Northern India. Of the beliefs current at the time of the 
Buddha, the date of whose birth Prof. Rhys Davids fixes 
at about 560 B.c., an illuminating account is given; and the 
thought arises that there must then have been many of the 
conditions which obtain among us now in the twentieth 
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century. There was the same questioning then, as now, as to 
the riddle of existence, and the utility of life and conduct. The 
Buddha’s teaching answers strangely to our own question- 
ings, and gives the key to many of our own difficulties. 
Chapters follow giving the Life of the Buddha, a description 
of the Eightfold Path, and of the fetters that bind man to 
existence; the last portion of the work being devoted to an 
examination of the doctrines of Transmigration and Karma 
and the Buddhist scheme of the Universe. These Prof. 
Rhys Davids considers as adopted doctrines, and a certain 
amount of keen criticism is bestowed upon them. The views 
here stated on Karma, present, if we may be pardoned for 
so saying, a distinct advance on those published in earlier 
works of Prof. Rhys Davids; but Buddhists are given 
furiously to think. It is urged that the prevailing views on 
Karma were tacked on to the essential doctrines of Buddhism 
without being thoroughly assimilated to them, and that 
early Buddhism, while denying the soul, was illogical in 
maintaining a Karma unity. The difficulty is, we think, 
surmounted when we realise that desire being the cause of 
existence is powerful enough to hold together potentialities 
which can play upon a new life, and, although Prof. Rhys 
Davids laments that it is nowhere explained how this takes 
place, yet there is very good reason to believe that such 1s 
the fact, and that it is supported not only by the funda- 
mental doctrines of Buddhism, but by heredity and the 
metaphysical need for reason in Nature. Several fine 
translations are given in the volume. 


The Way of the Buddha, by Herbert Baynes (John 
Murray; 2s.). 

The author attempts to sketch the history of Budd- 
hism both in the Mahayana and Hinayana forms, from 
the beginning to the present. It is, of course, possible 
to give only a rapid sketch of so extensive a subject. 
There is a life drawn from all kinds of sources, a sympa- 
thetic discussion of Buddha’s first sermon, and, in a later 
chapter, the author attempts a verse translation of “ The 
Way,” from the 2oth Chapter of the Dhammapada. 
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Mr. Baynes describes the conceptions of the Path and of 
Nirvana as prevalent in India before the rise of Buddhism, 
but omits to warn his readers that, in quoting from the 
Bhagavad-Gita, he is using a work undoubtedly subsequent 
to the time of Buddha. Useful summaries of the rules 
of the Order and of initiation are given, but it is puzzling 
that authors, writing for the West, will insist, as does Mr. 
Baynes, after a sympathetic account of the Buddha and his 
doctrines, on crowning their remarks with a statement like 
this: —‘‘ But a religion of mere morality can never satisfy 
all the cravings of the human soul, and we may surely hope 
and pray that all the ‘world may come to listen to that voice 
of unearthly sweetness: ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world!’ ” etc. This kind of thing is neither Buddhist nor 
Christian, and serves no other purpose than to irritate the 
reader. There are, however, many beautiful thoughts and 
passages in the book, and the following may be fitly 
quoted, “ Metempsychosis is the Ocean, its ever-breaking 
waves are the births, the foam on the wave-crest is this 
perishable body, and the further shore is Nirvanam.” There 
is a valuable appendix of forty-four pages, giving in Roman 


characters the original Sanskrit and Pali texts (mostly the. 


latter) of the passages quoted in the body of the work. 
Francis J. Payne. 


Buddhist Essays. By Paul Dahlke. Translated from the 
German by Bhikkhu Silacara. (Macmillan, ros. net.) 

This important work on Buddhism is to hand at the 
moment of going to press. It is one of the most important 
and valuable additions to the Buddhist literature yet pub- 
lished in English. We have but space to quote the opening 
and the closing sentences :— 

“ Buddhism, that wonderful teaching which declares life 
to be sorrow and yet is free from pessimism; which 
apparently inculcates the profoundest egoism, and yet is 
charged with the loftiest morality ; which denies the ‘I,’ 
the soul, and yet teaches absolute responsibility for our own 
deeds through re-birth; which is without God or faith or 
prayer, and yet offers the most certain salvation. This 
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wonderful teaching was founded by Gautama, of the aris- 
tocratic Sakya clan—the ‘ proud Sakyas.’ ” 

“If it is permissible to speak of a world-religion at all, 
it is certainly Buddhism that must first be considered in that 
connection. For a religion which, as the representative of 
the pure light of knowledge, without admixture of the 
shadows of faith, stands in no sort of contradiction to the 
facts of the understanding, and yet maintains in its 
adherents the highest, natural morality—that, surely, is 
entitled to be called the true world religion.” 

Between these two sentences are contained 360 pages of 
lucid exposition, the contents of which are:—-The Life of 
the Buddha; A Brief Survey of the Leading Doctrines of 
Buddhism; Some Characteristics of Buddhism; Pessimism 
and Sorrow; Nibbana (Nirvana); God; Kamma (Karma) the 
Judge of the World; Morality in Buddhism; Charity; 
Knowledge; After Death; The Specific in Buddhism; The 
Law of the Middle Path; Asceticism; Women; Beginning 
and End—The Two Riddles of the World; Miracle; The 
Elements; A Brief Survey of the Historical Development of 
Buddhism. 

A further and fuller review of this work will appear in 
our next issue. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


Tueist.—No. Buddhism does not deny the existence 
of a god or gods. The point is that practical conduct is 
more important than mere “ belief.” 

An Earty MemBer.—We hope to issue this journal 
monthly, if support be forthcoming. 

«“T.W.” (a Christian Friend).—Buddhism is not the 
enemy of any other religion. The Golden Rule was a 
commonplace with Buddhists some centuries before the 
Christian Era. 

“ FY.J.”—-The Swastika cross is found in many countries, 
and cannot be considered as exclusively Buddhist, though it 
may be taken, very appropriately, to symbolise the noble 
Eightfold Path. It is met with in ancient Buddhist, and 
other sculptures. Whether its appearance in the latter may 
be taken as indicating Buddhist influence cannot be affirmed. 

Miss “ L.H.F.°—Buddhism regards woman not exactly 
as identical with, but complementary to, man. Equality is 
a word open to various interpretations. Woman differs 
from man both mentally and physically. Neither could 
exist without the other. The Buddha foresaw difficulties 
when he admitted women to the Order. His perfect under- 
standing of the essential differences between feminine and 
masculine human nature has been made evident in the dying 
out of the Female Order and the persistence of the Male 
Order. It should be understood that the obligations of the 
Buddhist Order are purely voluntary—there are no irksome 
life-vows. 
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The Buddhist Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Objects—The Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland has for its objects the extension of the knowledge 
of the tenets of Buddhism, and the promotion of the study 
of Pali, a language allied to Sanskrit, in which the Buddhist 
Scriptures were originally written. 

Publications.—Part of the work of the Society consists 
in publishing books on Buddhism, which are on sale to the 
general public at 41, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

Eclecticism.—Membership of the Society does not imply 
that the holder of such membership is a Buddhist, but only 
that he or she is interested in some branch of the Society’s 
work. It is the belief of the promoters of this Society 
that an extension of the system of ethics, philosophy, and 
religion known as Buddhism will prove a remedy for many 
of the evils of the present age. 

Attitude of Buddhism towards Questions of the Day.— 

The teachings of Buddhism being against the taking of 
life, their general acceptance would involve the substitution 
of arbitration for war, of imprisonment for capital punish- 
ment, and the abolition of the slaughter of animals. The 
ethical system of Buddhism further prohibits the use of 
intoxicating liquors, one of the chief curses of this age, the 
use of alcohol alone being responsible for over 25 per cent. 
of lunatics in the asylums, to say nothing of its effects on 
the descendants of those afflicted by this deadly habit. Budd- 
hism, again, is the sole great religion of the world which 
places men and women on the same footing; many of the 
great disciples of the Buddha were women, and in Burma 
and Siam, where Buddhism is the dominant factor of the 
national life, women have more freedom than in any other 
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‘Oriental country. The spread of Buddhist tenets would 
undoubtedly tend to do away with the injurious distinctions 
of sex that prevail in the West. 

Psychology and the Practice of Meditation.—In its more 
philosophic aspects Buddhism exhibits, together with an 
independence singularly in accordance with the more 
advanced phases of modern thought, a system of mental 
training, by the practice of meditation, which, were it more 
generally known and followed, would be of the greatest 
value to mankind. In this direction much remains to be 
done, for of the large collection of philosophic treatises 
(called Abhidhamma in Pali) only one (see Buddhist 
Psychology, by Mrs. Rhys Davids) has been translated. 
This Society hopes to be able to promote the translation of 
much of the untranslated portion of Abhidhamma, and thus 
to open for the world a mine of interest to the psychologist, 
the natural philosopher, and those interested in the practice 
of mental training by means of the concentration of mind. 

Method of Promoting these Views.—These subjects will 
be dealt with by competent authors in future publications; 
and, as far as the Society’s means will permit, it is intended 
to send copies of these publications free to Public Libraries 
and similar Institutions, in order to bring the system called 
Buddhism—which is generally condemned by those most 
ignorant of its tenets—fairly before the reading public. 
Librarians of such Institutions who are willing to place our 
publications where they will be read by the general public 
should apply for copies to the Secretary. | 

Subscriptions —The Annual Subscription to the Society 
is One Guinea, or the equivalent, payable in advance. 
Donations will be gratefully accepted. 

Financial.—The receipts of the Society may be divided 
into (4) Members’ Fees; (b) proceeds of sales of publica- 
tions, etc.; and (c) Donations; and its expenditure classified 
as (a) the General Fund, employed in the production of pub- 
lications, Office Expenses, Lectures, and the like; (b) a 
Headquarters? Fund; and (c) a Translation Fund, which will 
be devoted to the work of Pali scholars in translating the 
Tipitaka and its commentaries. 
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Donations.—All who are interested in the work of this 
Society are earnestly invited to aid that work by donations, 
without which it will not be possible to efficiently carry out 
the scheme of sending free copies of our publications to 
Public Libraries. Should a donor wish to confine his dona- 
tion to any special department of the Society’s work, he 
should specify this on the Donation Form, which will be 
found on page 13 of the Prospectus. Donations will 
be gratefully acknowledged and recorded in the Society’s 
Journal, or other official publications. When not otherwise 
specified by the donors, donations will be applied to the 
General Fund. : 

The Buddhist Review is the official journal of the Society. 
It is the intention to issue the Review monthly as soon as 
funds permit. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


All Literary Contributions should be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ The Buddhist 
Review,’’ 41, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

Correspondence relating to the General Affairs of the Society should be 
addressed to J. E. Ellam, 41, Great Russell Street, W.C. 

Correspondence relating to Lectures should be addressed to Alex. Fisher, 12, 
St. Mary Abbots’ Place, Kensington, S.W. 

Correspondence from Abroad (beyond the United Kingdom) should be 
addressed to the Hon. Eric C. F. Collier, 7, Chelsea Embankment, London, 
S.W. 

Subscriptions and Donations, and Correspondence relating to Business and 
Finance, should be addressed to F. J. Payne, 109, Church Lane, Charlton, 
Kent. : 

MSS. for the ‘‘Review ”’ should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope ; otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for their return. 

Correspondents are requested to be as brief as possible. 
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The Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Freland. 


' Obyects~—The Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland has for its objects the extension of the knowledge 
of the tenets of Buddhism, and the promotion of the study 
of the Pali language i in which the Buddhist Scriptures were 
originally written. 

Publications.—Part of the work of the Society consists 
of publishing books on Buddhism, which are on sale to 
the general public at 41, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

Eclectictsm.—Membership of the Society does not imply 
that the holder of such membership is a Buddhist, but 
only that he or she is interested in some branch of the 
Society’s work. It is the belief of the promoters of this 
Society that an extension of the system of ethics, philosophy, 
and religion known as Buddhism will prove a remedy for 
many of the evils of the present age. 

Attitude of Buddhism towards Questions of the Day.— 
The teachings of Buddhism being against the taking of 
life, their general acceptance would involve the substitution 
of arbitration for war, of imprisonment for capital punish- 
ment, and would check the slaughter of animals. The 
ethical system of Buddhism further advocates abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors, one of the chief curses of this age, the 


use of alcohol alone being responsible for over 25 per cent. 
G 
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of lunatics in the asylums, to say nothing of its effects on 
the descendants of those afflicted by this deadly habit. 
Buddhism, again, is the sole great religion of the world 
which places men and women on the same footing; many 
of the great disciples of the Buddha were women, and in 
Burma and Siam, where Buddhism is the dominant factor 
of the national life, women have more freedom than in any 
other Oriental country. The spread of Buddhist tenets 
would undoubtedly tend to do away with the injurious 
distinctions of sex that prevail in the West. 

Psychology and the Practice of Meditation.—In its more 
philosophic aspects Buddhism exhibits, together with an 
independence singularly in accordance with the more 
advanced phases of modern thought, a system of mental 
training, by the practice of meditation, which, were it more 
generally known and followed, would be of the greatest 
value to mankind. In this direction much remains to be 
done, for of the large collection of philosophic treatises called 
the Abhidhamma, only one, the “ Buddhist Psychology ” 
of Mrs. Rhys Davids, has been translated. This Society 
hopes to be able to promote the translation of much of 
the untranslated portion of Abhidhamma, and thus to 
open a mine of psychology interesting to the student, the 
philosopher, and those desirous of practising mental train- 
ing by means of concentration of the mind. 

Method of Promoting these Views.—These subjects will 

be dealt with by competent authors in future publications ; 
and, as far as the Society’s means will permit, it is intended 
to send copies of these. publications free to Public Libraries 
and similar Institutions, in order to bring the system called 
Buddhism—which is only condemned by those most 
ignorant of its tenets—fairly before the reading public. 
Librarians of such Institutions who are willing to place our 
publications where they will be read by the general public 
should apply for copies to the Secretary. 
_ Subscriptions.—The Annual Subscription to the Society 
is One Guinea (Members), or Ten Shillings and Sixpence 
(Associates), payable in advance at any date. Donations will 
be gratefully accepted. 
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Financial.—The receipts of the Society may be divided 
into (2) Members’ and Associates’ Fees; (b) proceeds of 
sales of publications, etc.; and (c) Donations; and its 
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Che Everlasting ‘bills; or, 
Che Second Sign. 


Seconp of the Three Great Signs, the three great 
fundamental truths of all existence, of which the compre- 
hension must be sought and found by all that would seek 
to walk in Wisdom’s way, is Impermanence, Anicca, the 
ever-fleeting nature and the transience of all component 
things. 

But the Great Religion knows no dogmas: each must, 
if he would make it his own, meditate upon, test and try, 
and satisfy himself of all that he is taught; not without 
this can Comprehension come. 

Let us therefore consider what is the verdict of the 
Natural Science of our time on this great doctrine of 
Impermanence; then, how that verdict appears to our 
brothers the religious seekers and hopers who are not 
Buddhists : and lastly, whether the teaching of The Religion 
on this point may not be to such a solace and a light in 
the testing time that is to come. 

Changes in the positions of bodies come about more 
rapidly and are in general more conspicuous than changes 
in their constitutions: and therefore it might have been 
expected that the first questions relating to permanence 
and impermanence with which natural science had to deal 
were questions concerning position. Crudest of all theories 
on such subject was that which regarded the earth as a 
plane, of indefinite extent in all directions. Upon this 
the Ptolemaic astronomy was itself an advance, for the 
conception of a globe hung in space, even though it be 
fixed and central, involves the idea of antipodes, and so 
repudiates the illusion of a permanent and absolute “ up ” 
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and ‘‘ down ” in things. But when men found that the 
observatory in which they stood to watch the movements 
of other bodies was itself in motion, then came indeed in 
their thoughts a crisis, the end of whose effects is even yet 
not seen. The sun for long seemed fixed and central, 
but when the sun was found to be in reality a star, and 
the “fixed” stars also to be moving, the process was 
at last complete. Astronomy to-day presents to us a pic- 
ture of a universe that is alive with motion to the remotest 
perceptible depths of space, a picture from which the last 
traces of fixity of place have vanished. 

First of the sciences, however, to perceive impermanence 
in Body itself was Geology—and that in objects which of 
all others appear the most solid and enduring. What 
could be more permanent than the “ everlasting hills”— 
‘¢ firm as the marble, founded as the rock.”” The magni- 
tude of celestial objects is never really grasped, but the 
great hills are close around us. Men are born and die 
age after age, but the mountains are still there, they surely 
are unchanged. Yet from this science have we not been 
compelled to learn how 


“The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; ” 


and taught to hear— : 


“The sound of streams that swift or slow 
Draw down Aeonian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be.” 


To the geologist it has been well said thet the very sea 
itself represents permanence rather than the solid shore 
on which it breaks. | 

All goes on with quiet, there is no catastrophe, things 
appear to continue as they were from the beginning, yet 
for no two successive hours is the mountain the same. 

Not only is waste incessant going on upon its outer 
surface, under the influence of sun and storm, but even 
into its rocky body slow decay is eating, here softening and 
dissolving the cementing matrix from between grain and 
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grain, there finding its way into the very hearts of crystals, 
everywhere loosening and sapping powers of resistance, 
until for each its hour comes, when all cover having scaled 
away, that which was once inside comes to be outside. 
Grain after grain parts away from its fellow, and rolls 
down the crags into the streams of the valley, never to 
return again. Thence they journey onwards to the sea, 
and, from what is thus carried every year by the greater 
rivers of the world, it has been estimated that, but for the 
counteracting effects of the movements of the earth-crust, 
not a vestige of dry land would remain above the waters 
after some four or five million years. 

But every change is not decay. Deep beneath the 
mountains’ roots, and deep beneath the plains that spread 
around, lie thick sheets of bedded rocks, hard grits and 
slates, once sands and clays, that crumbled from dead and 
buried mountains of the past. Upon these great forces 
act, slow creeping and shearing stresses to which the hardest 
bodies are as wax. Under the conditions at such depths, 
their pent-up energies become transformed; motion, 
arrested, passes into heat, heat into yet other powers. 
Chemical interchange begins to be set up, each grain acts 
upon adjacent grains, boundaries are broken down, and 
each, surrendering to the rest a portion of itself, becomes 
by slow degrees a fresh creation, or rather contributes to 
fresh creations that are not itself—beautiful, clear, ‘crystal- 
line and glistening minerals, in which all the impurities 
and dust of the old decay are swallowed up and obliterated 
so that no memory of what was remains, and no man would 
know them for the same. Each with every other inti-. 
mately interlocking, moreover, are these fresh new grains, 
so that the whole unity to which they belong is not only 
cleaner, fresher, fairer, but vastly more elastic, stronger, 
and more enduring than that which went before. 

And then the hour of their reward comes round. The 
same earth-movements, still continued, lift them once 
more into a mountain chain, and, by the merit stored up 
from those countless acts of self-surrender, the re-made 
rocks stand out in pure and glittering pinnacles into the 
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light of day. Such are the great mountains of the world, 
Alps and Andes, and that greatest range of all, sacred in 
the eyes of every Buddhist, at whose feet the Law itself 
was first proclaimed. 

And yet, again, that merit is exhausted. Those self- 
surrenders were not perfect. The new creations, purer, 
fairer, more enduring though they were, closer-knit even 
with their fellows, were still ‘ selves,” still bounded, still 
subject to the same decay. At the very hour of their 
noblest triumph that same decay begins again, ceasing not 
until their dust and ruin lies once more beneath the sea. 
Kamma is it, truly : the wheel of birth and death, re-birth 
and death again. 

Perhaps, even, it is not beyond the limits of the possible 
that men, or rather greater beings that we must call “ super- 
men,” may still, all round the world, be listening to this 
same teaching of Anicca when every vestige of those white 
peaks that looked down upon Kapilavastu shall be sleeping 
beneath the waters of the Indian Ocean. 

Surrounded always by the same forms of life, and unable 
to remember any others, the assumption was natural enough 
to man that these were those that always had been, he 
himself among them always king, but when at last the grave- 
yards of the ancient time were opened, and forms innumer- 
able brought to light, among whom man is a being but of 
yesterday, then once more did permanence receive a shock, 
for centrality in time had vanished even as centrality in 
space, and the species was found to be mortal, even as the 
single life. Nature cared nothing—‘‘a thousand types 
are gone.” A thousand types! So long as fifty years ago, 
25,000 extinct species were known to science, and not 
fewer than that must have been discovered since.* 

Yet for a long time each species continued to be thought 
of as a thing sharply marked off from every other species, 
unchanging during its own term of life and with a fixed 
beginning and end in time, beginning in miracle and end- 

* The significance of many of the facts noted below has been remarked by 


previous writers in this Review and in Buddhism; especially by Professor 
E. J. Mills, Mr. Howell Smith and the Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya. 
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ing in violence. Even geologists, to quote the words of 
Herbert Spencer, long after they became evolutionists in 
their own subject, remained catastrophists in biology ; 
and if they, with the past before them, could so reason, 
what was to be expected of those whose eyes were fixed 
to the present only ? Spencer’s own evolutionary teach- 
ing, first published in 1855, fell for the most part on un- 
heeding ears, and not until 1859, when the famous Origin 
of Species appeared, were men compelled to listen. 

Then ensued a crisis, perhaps the most momentous in 
the career of Western thought: for the Universe can 
never seem the same again. 

The species, its limits wholly broken down, became 
envisaged as impermanence itself, a theatre of incessant 
change, changing with every life, even with every change 
in every life, of the individuals of which it is composed. 
Nay, more—and this the Buddhist should most particu- 
larly note—it is no longer thought of as an entity at all, 
it is but a conditioning of those many lives, its very sub- 
stance has vanished away from the mind of science: it is 
not Anicca merely: it is even Anatta. 

In Psychology and Ethics there still is, as might have 
been expected, some resistance, but an evolutionary leaven 
was introduced by Spencer even before the time of Darwin. 
It is ceaselessly at work, and where Evolution is, Permanence 
will not long remain. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that the work of the great teachers of Evolution has made 
possible the introduction of Buddhism into Europe. This 
is almost evident from what has just been said; and if 
any one should doubt, it needs but to consider what a 
hopeless enterprise a Buddhist Mission would have been 
before that preparation had been made. 

Tendencies in an opposite direction appeared for a long 
while in Chemistry and Physics. With the definition of 
the several forces, with exactitude of measurement, separate- 
ness and precision seemed the law; the Indestructibility 
of Matter and the Conservation of Energy suggesting 
permanence rather than the contrary. Yet with the latter 
doctrine came also that of the Transformation and Equiva- 
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lence of Forces, and with it indications of that which was 
to come. The passing of the dreams of the alchemists, 
and the discovery of a series of distinct and independent 
elements, also seemed to point to permanence. The atom 
of the element, recoverable unchanged from all its com- 
binations, was the very type of permanence. Yet, not 
so very long after the enunciation of the Atomic theory 
by Dalton, facts began to emerge suggesting to discerning 
minds a very different interpretation of that great theory. 
The elements were found to fall into certain natural groups, 
such as the Halogens, the metals of the Alkalies, the Oxygen- 
Sulphur group, and others; having many physical and 
chemical characteristics in common. But how can dis- 
tinct, simple, and independent entities have anything in 
common? Many attempts were made to connect these 
natural groups with those fundamental numerical proper- 
ties of the elements known as their atomic weights, but 
without success until Newlands and Mendeléjeff showed 
that by arranging the elements in groups of octaves these 
qualities fell into line with all the others, and this “‘ Periodic 
Law ” was further justified by the discovery of unknown 
elements whose existence and properties it had predicted. 
The relationships, and with them the truly composite 
characters of the atoms, were coming into sight. What 
has followed is now known to every educated man. The 
electrical investigations of Thomson and the astonishing 
phenomena of Radio-activity have shown to us the atom 
in the very process of decay and transformation. The 
inner citadel of Permanence has broken down: and the 
doctrine of Anicca rules throughout the whole world of 
scientific thought. | 

One question alone remains. Into what has the atom 
broken down? Into some simpler form of matter? 
Hardly. For the unit of the electrical theory of matter 
is said to be a “‘ Charge’? : and when we ask what is it that 
is charged, there is no answer. 

Many years ago, from purely psychological analysis, 
Herbert Spencer showed that matter is only known to us 
in terms of Force, and force itself only in terms of our own 
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activities. Now, from research as purely physical, con- 
firmation comes. Matter is not Anicca only, it is also 
Anatta. From that which is the embodiment of our 
ideas of substance the very idea of substance is now vanishing 
away. 

Such a conclusion has, indeed, been consciously seen 
and clearly expressed by more than one of the great ex- 
ponents of the generalizations of modern science, and that 
in language that might have been used by Buddhist writers 
themselves. | 

At the conclusion of a most eloquent passage in an 
essay of 1893, Huxley sums up: “ Thus the most obvious 
attribute of the cosmos is its impermanence. It assumes 
the aspect not so much of a permanent entity as of a change- 
ful process, in which nought endures save the flow of energy 
and the rational order which pervades it.” 

And in the Principles of Psychology, many years before, 
writing certainly without a thought of Buddhism, Herbert 
Spencer sums up his “ General Analysis ” in these words : 
‘“‘ Every feeling and thought being but transitory, an entire 
life made up of such feelings and thoughts being also but 
transitory—nay, the objects amid which life is passed, 
though less transitory, being severally in course of losing 
their individualities, quickly or slowly ; we learn that the 
one thing permanent is the Unknowable Reality hidden 
under all these changing shapes.” 

To those who are Buddhists, and before very inns to 
those who are not Buddhists, it must be matter of astonish- 
ment indeed how these very conclusions were arrived at 
no less than twenty-five centuries ago. Unarmed by any 
of the weapons of physical research, and for purely religious 
purposes, the founders of Buddhism anticipated what it 
has taken centuries of physical investigation to confirm. 
Such insight may well command profound respect, and 
from a purely intellectual point of view it is certain that 
Buddhism has yet to take its proper place in the eyes of 
the thinkers of the West. 

It is not, however, as a philosophy, however profound 
and imposing, it is as a Religion, that Buddhism invites 
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the allegiance of mankind. Close behind all intellectual 
considerations, to the Buddhist, lie religious considera- 
tions, and therefore to him, the question of paramount 
importance is—how do these conclusions bear upon the 
religious problems of our time? How, first, do they 
appear in the eyes of those our brothers who seek and hope, . 
and yet are not Buddhists ? 

The answer is not far to seek. Fifty years of doubt, 
confusion, and wandering: here passionate rejection of 
the new teachings, there old dogmas strained by “ re- 
statement ”’ into some semblance of agreement with them, 
there again despairing reaction into the most superstitious, 
even the most cruel, of the ancient systems. True, a 
verbal truce has been of late patched up, and many pious 
hearts are resting, glad that the danger now seems over- 
past. But the truce is but a verbal one; under cover of 
it, even while they rest, the same process is at work, 1s 
being carried even further, undermining and eating into 
the very fabric of the most fundamental things, so that 
those who wake again to the reality when that truce is 
over will find that these foundations will no longer bear 
one single thinking human being’s hopes. 

The best minds in the churches see that iaaiaciinn 
must be done, and many schemes of re-adjustment are 
put forward: but behind them all lurks the ghostly ques- 
tion—‘ What if the ultimatum of Science should be fatal 
to the fundamentals of Theology ? ” 

Not all our seekers and hopers are contained within the 
limits of the churches, however; many of the very best 
of such are in the ranks of those who are generally called 
Rationalists. How, then, must these things appear to 
the earnest Rationalist ? Intellectually, indeed, he is in 
a sound position. Whatsoever be the deliverance of science, 
be it Anicca and also Anatta, that will he face and face 
without flinching. But he, no less than the Christian, 
must have his dream of good that lies in front, and there- 
fore, seeing the transience of the single life, his hopes are 
placed in a social ideal of this present world, an evolutionary 
Utopia of the future, in which, though he shall never live 
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to see it, men shall dwell in physical ease and moral 
elevation. Truly, a noble aspiration, and truly unselfish 
those who spend their lives in labour for it. Yet here is 
his Achilles’ heel. Science reaches out her unrelenting 
finger, and writes “‘ Anicca” over this also. The cor- 
porate, as surely as the single life, is impermanent, and 
there is no Utopia of which man has dreamed, but is destined 
to decay and dissolution. 

Nor must we forget the Pantheist. He, like the Ration- 
alist, is prepared to face the Ultimatum of Science, and 
the destiny that he recognizes as awaiting all is very like, 
in some of its aspects, to that of the Buddhist. Yet the 
ghost of the Paranatman lingers in his sky, Anicca is not 
truly realized. More important still are his ethical 
difficulties, his destiny is not assured, it is the same for 
the righteous and for the wicked—Kamma, the Conser- 
vation of Moral Energy, has not entered into his 
calculations. Finally, though a destiny, it is not a Goal. 
Acquiesced in, it may be, and that even with a lofty poetry 
of feeling, but there is in it no attainment after which to 
strive, nothing that lights up the dark of life or fires its 
effort. 

Each therefore, according to the Buddhist, sees one 
aspect of the truth, each falls short in some serious respect. 
What has Buddhism to offer to them ? 

To the doubting Christian; a hope which, so far from 
shrinking from the touch of science, is itself founded on 
fundamental doctrines of that science. He trembles for 
his future life, but life according to the Buddhist, however 
transient, is conterminous with the will-to-live, and what 
more than that need anybody ask? ‘True, no heaven can 
be the farthest stretch of hope. That is not less but 
infinitely more, a treasure laid up not in, but beyond all 
heavens, where indeed no thief of criticism can break in 
and steal. : 

With the aspirations of the earnest Rationalist after an 
ideal social state, Buddhism is entirely at one; it is indeed 
a bounden duty of every Buddhist to endeavour to pro- 
mote the attainment of such a state, and whenever it has 
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been in an active and healthy condition the system has 
been remarkably successful in doing so. Yet its offer to 
the Rationalist is something vastly greater—the vision 
from afar, even in this life, of that, which for his own, and 
all existence, transcends any social state, a treasure indeed 
laid up where the moth and rust of disillusion is ever unable 
to corrupt. 

Lastly, to the Pantheist it would give something far 
better than a Destiny: it would fain bestow on him an 
end of striving, a moral and spiritual incentive that can 
light up every smallest circumstance~in life. 

What, however, is the significance of Anicca, of Imper- 
manence, to the Hope thus offered ? It is this. Whereas 
to the adherent of other systems the transience of things 
is a doom from which to shrink with horror or repudiation, 
or at best a destiny in which to acquiesce bravely, the 
Great Religion takes it to itself, blesses it, and makes of 
it the very Door to the Eternal Hope. 

In any social state however beautiful, in any heaven of 
another world be it ever so exalted, the inevitable question 
must arise in the heart of man— What then?” ‘To that 
awful question of all questions the teachers have no answer, 
but the message of Buddhism is clear and solemn—* Not 
in Life stself, be 1t ever so beatified, can Life’s own Goal be 
found.” 

That Goal is in the Beyond of Being: but how if there 
were no door leading out? Holy is the Eightfold Path 
of Self-effacement, and happy they that walk therein, yet 
without a doorway out it were a blind alley, conducting 
the walker to no goal at all. Such a door, however, there 
is, and it is called Amscca, and this, therefore, is the signi- 
ficance of that word in the Religion. 

Thrice blessed be Impermanence, thrice blessed the 
negation of abiding Substance and of Soul: for there- 
through shall all Life pass out unto Attainment, to the 
sunset glory of Nibbana that ever beckons on from the 
high glare of noon. In Impermanence is the secret of the 
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Buddhism in Magyar Literature. 


Amonc the leading European students of Buddhism, a 
Hungarian philologist, Alexander Csoma de Kérés, is one 
of the most prominent, and his name and fame are ever 
growing as the study of Buddhism gains ground in Europe 
and America. Although Hungary has no commercial or 
political contact with Asia worth mentioning, yet the influ- 
ence of the Magyar’s Asiatic origin still expresses itself in 
the soul of the people. It was this, which led Csoma to 
the East, and some thirty years after his death, impelled 
Arminius Vambéry, the great Koranist and Orientalist, to 
travel in the heart of Asia. 

Thus, Mohammedan, as well as Buddhist, literature owes 
much to Hungary, though the work of the Hungarian 
scholars has found much more appreciation in England 
than in their own country. Elsewhere their labours would, 
in all probability, have been followed up by a succession 
of students; but in Hungary at present only Mahomme- 
danism has a representative who is of European fame— 
Ignaz Goldzieher. P&li, Sanskrit and Thibetan philology 
has no scholar who could compare with Rhys Davids, 
Fausbéll, Kern, Oldenberg, Windisch, Karl Eugen Neu- 
mann, De Lorenzo, and others—to mention only the 
living, nor have we any such advocates of Buddhism as 
Karl Seidenstiicker, Paul Carus, and the group of European 
Bhikkhus now assiduously at work in the Buddhist countries. 

But there are Buddhist influences in Hungary, and their 
effect is already to be observed. A large portion of the 
educated public reads German, and the papers, periodicals, 
pamphlets and books of the German Maha-Bodhi Society, 
and the Mission of Leipsic, are finding their way into the 
hands of the more intellectual. 
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The power of the Roman Catholic Church in Hungary 
is, politically as well as intellectually, almost unbounded. 
It rules the university as well as the elementary and grammar 
schools, and is very solicitous to exclude any influence that 
might tend to undermine, or weaken, its power. When a 
Protestant clergyman, in 1885, translated the Buddhist 
Catechism of Subhadra Bhikhu into Magyar, quite a number 
of journals made an immediate attack upon the doctrine, but, 
in ten years, five editions of this little book were sold, 
_and the same author, encouraged by this warm reception, 
translated two little Suttas from Karl Eugen Neumann’s 
book: ‘ Zwet Buddhistische Suttas.” ‘The cheapness of 
these works, and the general interest in religious questions, 
which is one of the characteristic signs of our time, directed 
the attention of many people to the teachings of the Buddha, 
and it is curious to note, how widespread is the influ- 
ence of these books. Such terms as Nirvana and Karma 
have become quite familiar in Magyar literature. A transla- 
tion of Dr. Paul Carus’ Karma into:Magyar provided fresh 
food for this awakened appetite, and widely increased public 
interest. 

The keen and watchful Romish Church looks upon this 
spread of the knowledge of the Good Law with an unfriendly 
eye. The learned societies of this Church have sent their 
best men to the front to crush it, their journals publish at 
regular intervals articles against Buddhism, and occasionally 
such articles are reprinted in pamphlet form at prices 
varying from about threepence to one shilling and sixpence. 
In these effusions Buddhism is denounced as “‘ pessimistic,” 
and a cult suited only to morbid, satiated, blasé men of the 
world. Nibbana is described as “the great Nothing” ; 
Samsara, a deadly phantom, a nightmare; and the 
whole of the philosophy of Sakyamuni is dismissed as 
an unreal, morbid, idle and enervating “ hot-house ”’ pro- 
duct, which grew in the suffocating heats of India where 
every action is exertion and laziness reigns supreme. In 
such fashion does ecclesiasticism seek to drive out what 
it conceives to be a foe, to refute with such arguments as 
these the “ logic absolute ” of the Tathagata. 
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The first of this class of disputants was Dr. Janos Kiss, 
whose book Azsia vildgossdga és a vildg vildgosséga (The 
light of Asia and the light of the World) is a reprint from 
a lecture delivered to the “ St. Stephen ” Roman Catholic 
Literary Society on November 19, 1889. It is simply a 
brief recapitulation of Kellogg’s book bearing the same 
title, and is now out of print. The author, who is a Pro- 
fessor of Catholic Theology, bases his whole argument upon 
Kellogg, and upon the paper of Dr. O’Mahony, Professor 
at Dublin University, read at the International Congress 
of Catholic Savants in 1888, and concludes, “We must 
choose between two world-conceptions : the West works 
and moves forward, the East does not move but dreams. 
The West worships Him who is, serves the Living God, 
loves the good God; the East adores Nirvana, the death, 
the decay, the nothing.” 

Not much better fares the Buddha in other, more volu- 
minous, works, such as Dr. Jézsef Baranyay’s Buddha a 
boleselo—Krisztus a megvdlté (Buddha the philosopher— 
Christ the Saviour), in which parallels are drawn between 
the lives of both, in every instance, of course, to the dis- 
advantage of the Buddha, the author holding a high 
position in the Romish hierarchy. Several articles in 
the Katholikus Szemle (Catholic Review), as, for instance, 
that of Dr. Erné Szeghy, 1902, and in the Protestant 
theological journals, have appeared, but these are so super- 
ficial—mostly extracts from cheap books on Buddhism— 
-that they could not do much harm. A work, however, 
which displays knowledge and is written with ability has 
just been published. It is entitled Nirvana. It puts 
forward, from the Protestant point of view, the same 
curious arguments as to world-weary pessimism and in- 
activity, defining Nirvana as complete destruction. Against 
the idea of Nirvana is held up the ideal of the survival of 
the soul after death in Heaven as being the greatest hope 
and blessing in life, a refuge, and a help in all worldly tribula- 
tion. Now for the first time these erroneous views have 
been dealt with from the Buddhist side of the question. 
The Hungarian representative of the International Bud- 
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dhist Society replied with an essay in which he sought to 
correct the author’s misconceptions, and the discussion, 
which, so far, has been carried on from one side only, 
assumes a new aspect. The words of the good King 
Asoka, “‘ No decrying of other creeds, no depreciating of 
others without cause; but, on the contrary, a rendering 
of honour to others for whatsoever in them is worthy of 
honour,” give the tone of the Buddhist reply. 

By next Autumn, in all probability, the first volume of a 
much larger work on the Second of the Three Jewels: the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, will be published 
in the Magyar language, and will contain a very explicit 
and minute exposition of the Four Noble Truths. Thus 
the Light of the Good Law brightens in Hungary where, 
so far, it hasshone but dimly. It may be that there are 
_ many whose eyes are so far opened, that they will before 
long see the Light and follow it. 

Ex Oriente Lux ! 

Jené Levy, 

Representative of the Buddhasasana Samagama in Budapest, 

Hungary. 
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Che Mystery of Re-birth. 


REINCARNATION is essentially an Oriental conception. It 
is not meant by this that this doctrine has remained con- 
fined to the Orient or that it formed an especial appanage 
of Oriental dreamland, but that the doctrine of Reincarna- 
tion, like the other great rays of the Lux mundi, which 
have shed lustre and glory over the face of the globe, took 
birth in the East. From the East it has travelled to extend 
its sway of fascination over the heart and intellect of the 
West. 

Throughout its wanderings, however, this theory has 
maintained its Oriental character, and retained its impress 
of Orientality. 

It underwent no change, no modification ; it is indebted 
to the West for no contribution. In this respect it differed 
from the other great light for which the West is indebted 
to the East, namely, the light of Christianity. 

The religion of Christ also originated in the East; it 
also travelled westwards. But in its travels through dif- 
ferent lands and among various peoples, it met with many 
alterations. 

There is a law in the physical world that when two 
moving bodies meet or collide against each other, the motion 
of both is more or less modified ; and so it happened with 
Christianity. 

It came in contact with Aristotelian philosophy in Greece, 
with the Neo-Platonic school in Alexandria, with the 
teachings of Pagan Rome in Constantinople, and these 
influences could not but leave a lasting impress on Chris- 
tianity. 

In passing from mouth to mouth and from hand to 
hand, it received imperceptibly and unconsciously additions 
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and incurred losses at the hands of pious scribes and en- 
thusiastic translators; so much so that the latter-day 
Christianity contained in the so-called synoptic gospels as 
revealed to us by the critical exegesis of Continental men 
of learning, is a religion quite different from that which was 
understood as Christianity before the Council of Nicea. 
Some critics have gone so far as to throw very strong 
doubts on the historical personality of the founder of 
Christianity, but the case is different with the doctrine of 
Reincarnation. 

This doctrine passed through Persia, and was accepted 
and taught in that country as a philosophic truth. It 
was known to the ancient Egyptians, and metempsychosis 
formed a very important part.of the ethics of the Book of 
the Dead. It was imported into Greece by Pythagoras, 
and was incorporated by the Gnostics into their system of 
philosophic mysticism. 

During the Middle Ages, when the dark shadow of ignor- 
ance and superstition was haunting the mind of Europe, 
the torch of learning was carried by the followers of the 
Arabian prophet, and Algazali, and Albatagni, the great 
Saracenic philosophers, incorporated this doctrine and 
expounded it in the schools of Bagdad and Cordova. 

The European disciples of these Saracenic masters, 
Paracelsus and Bruno, adopted the theory of Reincarnation. 
Later still, we find it in the writings of Hegel, Lessing 
and Schopenhauer. 

Going towards the far East, Peineaniation extended 
its conquest, together with the teachings of the great 
masters, over the empires of China, Japan, Mongolia, and 
Siberia. In this extensive dominion it was inevitable that 
the doctrine of Reincarnation should encounter Judaism 
in some place or other, and we find references to this theory 
in the Jewish writings. But the Jews were tied down by 
their anthropomorphic notions of divinity, and they could 
not rise above the conception of a capricious Jehovah who 
jealously guarded the privilege and the power of Reincarna- 
tion and arbitrarily reserved for himself alone the right to 
appear incarnate as the son of man. 
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From the above remarks it ig evident that the doctrine 
of Reincarnation, in its march from East to West, extending 
over more than two millenniums, though at times mis- 
understood and misrepresented, has in the main remained 
unalloyed and unadulterated, and to-day it stands before 
us in its pristine beauty and oriental splendour. 

The value of a statement offen receives weight from 
the respectability of the author of that statement ; there- 
fore if hoary antiquity can lend the doctrine any charm, 
or if the universality or extent of its empire over the hearts 
and intellects of men can command any authority, or 
again, if the intellectual acuteness of its authors can count 
for anything, this doctrine has much to commend itself to 
our respectful consideration. 

Standpoint.—In order to understand aright the theory 
of Reincarnation, it 1s necessary to emphasize the fact 
that the standpoint from which Nature is viewed is differ- 
ent in the East from that which obtains in the West. 

Speaking in general terms, the Western view of the 
cosmos is dualistic. You recognize a nature and a super- 
nature, a visible and an invisible, a material and a spiritual 
cosmos. In fact, you have two instead of one cosmos. 
Each of them revolves in its own orbit, though they have 
points of contact with each other, and each has its own 
laws and its own regulations. These laws are uniform, 
universal, and binding in so far as their separate spheres 
are concerned. ‘The physical laws as seen and studied in 
the phenomenal world exercise their governing influence 
over the physical cosmos only. They are inapplicable 
to things spiritual. Everything material, organic, and in- 
organic bows its head to the universal laws of gravitation 
and evolution, but things spiritual need them not; they 
have their own separate laws, as indeed they must on a 
dualistic conception. 

In the East, on the other hand, the cosmos is looked 
upon as one. The visible and the invisible form part of 
the same whole, the visible nature being, in fact, the in- 
visible nature visualised’ or rendered visible. It is the 
graphic or pictorial rendering of the invisible, and con- 
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versely the invisible cosmos is the visible cosmos in which 
visibility is conspicuous by its absence. 

Light is the presence of visibility of rays of light, while 
darkness is the absence of the rays of light or visibility. 
Darkness apart from the conception of light cannot and 
does not exist. : 

Owing to these monistic views of nature, belief in two 
sets of laws becomes unnecessary—one and the same law 
pervades and holds good for the phenomenal and the 
noumenal world. | 

Evolution, if a true law of nature, must be all com- 
prehending, all embracing. It must operate in the invis- 
ible as much as in the visible part of the universe. It must 
govern everything, everywhere and at all times. If 
it operates in physical nature in producing a variety of 
phenomena called visible nature, it also does and must 
operate in nature beyond the sphere of visibility. 

The subservient forces of attraction and repulsion bring 
about condensation, or bringing together, and rarefaction 
or separation of particles one from the other; in other 
words, compositions and decompositions, which in the 
world of life bear the awe-inspiring names of birth and 
death. 3 
Why should not the same or similar forces continue to 
operate and pursue matter after it has ceased to be visible ? 
The invisibility of matter is brought about by the extreme 
tenuity or rarefaction of its particles, in the same way as 
its visibility is the result of heaping up or condensation of 
its elements. 

Viewed in this light, birth and death are mere links in 
the long chain of cause and effect called life or existence. 

The monistic view of nature is not unknown to European 
philosophy. Descartes, in his great system, taught that 
matter was nothing more than vortices of force—a sort 
of condensed or congealed force. 

The pantheism of Spinoza is an expression of the same 
doctrine. : | 

Coming to more modern times, we find that the dis- 
covery of radium and its apparently inexhaustible source of 
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energy have brought the monistic view of nature once 
more to the front. 

These wonderful researches in bio-chemistry and physics 
have opened a new vista to the wondering gaze of Europe, 
and the unity of force and matter is no longer a chimerical 
delusion or a dream of the East. 

From this new standpoint the Western views of the 
world have to be revised. Old landmarks have got to be 
shifted and new ones put up in their place. 

To the universally accepted truths of the conservation 
of energy and the indestructibility of matter, we must add 
the interchangeability of matter and force—that is, under 
the operation of certain evolutionary forces, the invisible 
thing called Force may and does become the visible thing 
called Matter and vice versa, and this may go on ad in- 
finitum. 

In this way, speaking generally, the theory of Rein- 
carnation, i.e. the corporeal becoming incorporeal and the 
incorporeal becommg corporeal, acquires a new and a strong 
presumptive force. 

Law of Change: Renovation.—If we look around us, we 
see all nature in a state of turmoil and ferment. Every- 
thing seems to be on the move. The working of the 
cosmic machine as a whole is one incessant and continuous 
change, and there is no pause or peace. 

We see great suns rise and set, great worlds appear and 
disappear. Nations, like individuals, fall and perish, and 
their ashes give birth to new nations. 

Within historical memory we can recall the death of 
Chaldaea and Babylonia, and the birth of ancient Greece 
and Persia. ‘They in their turn after shining in the firma- 
ment of grandeur and glory passed away into the dark | 
shadows of everlasting nothingness. The might of Car- 
thage and the glory of Rome were built on the ruins of 
Tyre and Athens. The great empires of Hannibal and 
Caesar went the way their predecessors had gone, giving 
place to the nations of modern Europe. 

The silent graves and buried ruins of these bygone 
nations bear eloquent testimony to the law of change and 
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renovation : that which disappears here appears in another 
place in a renewed and rejuvenated form. 

This huge machine works smoothly and automatically ; 
every part works harmoniously with the rest, and when 
one part becomes worn out, or is rendered unfit to perform 
a certain function, it is cast off. It issaid to die, but no- 
thing is lost ; the useless part is remoulded and is brought 
into use for some other purpose. 

If the law of change and renovation is universal, as we see 
and know that it is, and if man forms but one wheel among 
the innumerable wheels of this stupendous machine, as 
we know and feel that he does, there is no escaping the con- 
clusion, that he too must undergo change and renovation. 

This is our daily experience. Every moment we are 
changing the material of our body; old particles are shed 
and new ones are put onintheir place. Vegetables are 
killed and eaten by animals; the particles of vegetables 
are incorporated into the animal body, and the death of 
one sustains the life of another. 

Similarly, animals kill and feed upon each other, and 
in this also the death of one animal becomes the life of 
another. 

In this way if the law of change and renovation is uni- 
versal and eternal, and we know and feel from our own 
experience that it is, then it 1s inevitable that it should 
continue to operate after death as it does after birth. There 
is absolutely no reason to assume that death should mark 
a sudden break and an absolute halt in the process of change 
and renovation. 

Reincarnation, in common parlance, means the passing 
of a permanent or comparatively permanent something 
from one impermanent habitation to another, and in order 
to understand the conception aright it 1s necessary to say 
a word as to the nature of this permanent something. 

We will purposely avoid calling it psyche or soul, so as 
to exclude certain theological connotations which such 
words convey, and for the sake of convenience we will call 
it Ego. | | 

Now what is this Ego? Two hundred years before the 
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birth of the noble founder of Buddhism, there lived in 
India a great agnostic philosopher called Kapila, the 
author ‘of the Sankhya system of philosophy. He taught 
that the Ego was material, and anticipated the teachings 
of Kant and Hume by 2,500 years ! 

It was a part of his philosophy to teach that man, and 
for that matter all beings consist of two elements, an 
immaterial something called Purusha or soul, and a material 
something called Prakriti or primordial matter. 

This Prakriti differentiated itself into two parts, one 
sensuous and the other karmaic; that is, Prakriti consists 
of a material apparatus for the inflow and outflow of ex- 
periences. On the extreme side of the inflowing experi- 
ences are formed the sense organs, which come in contact 
with the outside world and receive impulses called sensations. 
These sensations, in the nature of impulses or vibrations, 
are differentiated and transmitted by tan mdtras to the 
manas or sensorium. It is the function of the sensorium 
to elaborate and convert these sensations into perceptions, 
and submit them to Budhi or intellect, which further 
elaborates perceptions into abstract concepts. ‘These con- 
cepts are further arranged, composed, and woven into 
ahankar or Ego. The apparatus is constructed to render 
the visible and crude experiences into invisible and subtle 
impulses, and when these impulses are rendered extremely 
fine and extremely well arranged they evolve into conscious- 
ness, Ego, or ahankar. Hence Ego is the abstracted or 
devisualised bundle of material sensations. 

On the karmaic side, this apparatus is connected with 
the organs of action. The outgoing impulses or karma 
descend along these paths in the form of mandates to 
avoid such experiences as give pain, and seek those which 
give pleasure. 

The Ego, which is the name for these two sets of 
material impulses, forms an ethereal vesture or subtle halo, 
as it were, around the Purusha, and clings to the soul. 

The ethereal body or Linga sharira, as it is called, is the 
outcome of sensuous experiences, which are experiences 
either of pleasure or of pain. 


but 
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During the incidence and continuation of these experi- 
ences there is desire to enjoy pleasure and avoid pain, and 
in our endeavours to seek pleasure and avoid pain we are 
led to perform actions good or bad. These actions or 
karma, in the moral sense, really weave the warp and woof 
of the vesture of the ethereal body. This becomes the 
alloy and encumbrance to the soul, and so long as it persists, 
the soul has to go through a cycle of rebirths, to be melted 
and remoulded in the crucible of life until all dross and 
impurities are purged out. Buddha adopted these views 
in his philosophical religion, but with one fundamental 
modification; he discarded the Purusha of Kapila as 
superfluous and redundant. He argued that it was the 
Ego which was the cause of rebirths in the way of passions 
and desires on the sensuous plane, and it was the Ego 
which underwent reincarnation on the karmaic side. He 
failed to see the necessity of assuming a soul or Purusha, 
which was neither the cause nor effect of Reincarnation, 
and excluded soul for the purpose of this doctrine. 

But Buddha went further. If Ego is the name of in- 
troverted and devisualised experiences, which prompt us 
to do good or bad actions, then, inasmuch as the inflow of 
these experiences is ever changing, the Ego too, which is 
the invisible shadow of these impulses, must be fleeting 
and transitory. It is a changeable permanency. In our 
consciousness we know it for a fact that we are not the 
same we were ten years ago. Every particle of our body 
has changed and is changing. The collective functions 
of these particles called Ego must also change, and yet we 
are accustomed to say and think we are the same. We 
are cognisant of a permanency, or rather, of a continuity 
in the midst of this eternal change; but though there is 
no continuous permanency, the fleeting ephemeral exist- 
ence is none the less a reality responsible from moment to 
moinent for its momentary liabilities, and these assets and 
liabilities of good and bad actions have the same relation 
and existence as the Ego itself, namely, a continuity and 
succession. 

The light in a lamp is the result of continuous chemical 
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changes called burning or combustion of particles of oil or 
gas. ‘These chemical changes are constantly taking place, 
i.e. fresh particles are burned every moment, and yet the 
light and heat which are the result, or rather, the visible 
expression of these changes, are constant in’ a way. 

The inference to be drawn from the above line of reason- 
ing is important. The external world exists, so far as we 
are concerned, as a bundle of sensationsand no more. The 
object called “‘ table ” exists, so far as we are concerned, as 
a mere collection of certain attributes or sensations, such 
as length, breadth, weight, etc.; what lies behind these 
attributes, and whether anything does or does not, we 
have no means of knowing. ‘True it is that the table ceases 
to exist when these sensations cease to exist or are destroyed. 

We form part and parcel of this world, and therefore 
our own existence, apart from these sensuous experiences, 
is also inconceivable. Because consciousness, as we have 
seen above, is a devisualised modification of sensations, 
therefore for the continuous existence of the world a con- 
tinuity of sense experiences is necessary, and conversely 
for the continuous existence of Ego its connexion with 
the external is a necessity, that is the materiality or incar- 
nation of Ego, whether before or after death. We are 
taught that waves of ether, according to the rate and am- 
plitude of vibration, are accompanied by the attributes of 
heat and light, electricity, and so forth, and that these 
are capable of manifesting themselves in definite pheno- 
menal changes in the visible and presumably also in the 
invisible world. 

On analogous lines of reasoning, it is not difficult to 
understand that the Ego in its conception of waves of 
consciousness gathers into itself attributes of attractions 
and repulsions which in the moral sense are desires and 
hatreds, a sense of right and wrong. ‘These attributes are 
the moral analogues of the physical attributes of heat and 
light. 

Further, the doctrine of the conservation of energy 
postulates that light as such cannot exist apart from a 
luminous body; so also the moral attributes could not 
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be conceived to exist apart from a being capable of appre- 
ciating pleasures and pains, i.e. without being corporeal 
and incarnate. 

To explain how Reincarnation is possibly brought about, 
we must conceive a group of beings arranged in the form 
of a chain, something after the fashion of an electric bat- 
tery. An electric battery consists of certain chemicals, 
to which two wires called the poles of the battery are 
connected. Out of one pole the electric current flows or 
goes out, and down the other it flows back when the poles 
are joined together, and the circuit is said to be closed or 
complete. When the wires are not joined together there 
is no flow of electricity, though the chemical changes may 
go on. 

We are built after the same fashion; we have in- 
flowing currents called sensations and outgoing sensations 
called karma: that is, karma is the outflowing expression 
of the inflowing sensations. When we are grouped to- 
gether in relation with other batteries the circle is com- 
plete and we are incarnate. Suppose at a certain stage 
of our existence we have acquired a certain stock of moral 
attributes and feelings—that is, attractions and repulsions— 
and suppose through some external or internal cause a 
catastrophe overtakes the group. A link is broken, and 
the chain is snapped, and death overtakes one of the in- 
dividuals. Then what happens is that the parts are re- 
adjusted, new couplings are made, and according to the 
affinities of the individual parts and the sum total of the 
qualities a rearrangement takes place, and a brute or a 
holy man is formed. The chain revolves incessantly, and 
cause and effect operate and succeed each other for ever. 

From the above 4 priori considerations it is amply evi- 
dent that the theory of Reincarnation is not only highly 
plausible but highly probable. 

The value of a theory is gauged by the extent to which 
it can explain and interpret the facts of nature, and we 
must see how far the theory of Reincarnation can afford 
satisfaction to us in that respect. 

In the first place we witness such vast inequality among 
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men, such an immensely unequal distribution of pain and 
pleasure, happiness and misery, beauty and ugliness, plenty 
and poverty, health and disease, that we should stand 
aghast at the apparent injustice if we were to assume an 
author of these uneven favours. There is no law and 
equity ; -there is utter chaos and disorder. People who 
have essayed at various times to explain this apparent 
anomaly on different theological grounds, have found them- 
selves landed in hopeless confusion. They have to make 
curious makeshifts, or take shelter in verbal quibbles; but 
if without imputing any impious partiality to the supposed 
author of things we boldly and candidly assume that the 
automatic working of the machine is carried on by fixed, 
definite, and unalterable laws, the immutable law of cause 
and effect which at times makes things appear as the dark 
shadows of night and at other times look as the enchanting 
blush of the morning dawn, then and then only we per- 
ceive order and lawin this disorder and chaos, and Karma, 
when visualised and concrete, appears to us as a saint or a 
sinful rogue. ‘This we call birth, and when it passes be- 
yond the sphere of visibility we call it death. The pro- 
cess is repeated times out of number, the death of one 
being giving birth to another life. 

The law of hereditary transmission is a fact well recog- 
nized by science. Personal likeness, characteristics of 
temperament, intellectual dullness and acuteness, habits, 
etc., are transmitted from generation to generation. 

The protean variety of colour and delicacy of flavour 
and fragrance, exhibited to our admiring gaze by the 
vegetable world, is the outcome of the practical applica- 
tion of these principles of hereditary transmission from 
generation to generation and from individual to individual. 
In the same way in the animal world we have the different 
genera and species, handing down not only their hereditary, 
but also their acquired peculiarities. In fact, the laws of 
transmission are so well understood and worked out by 
the horticulturist and the breeder, that one can with mathe- 
matical precision reproduce any required character; and 
what does this hereditary transmission mean, but that a 
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certain character can be made to reincarnate or reappear 
in another individual ? What we artificially do in the 
reincarnation of the animal and vegetable characters in 
the breeding of plants and animals, nature does around us 
on a larger scale. 

Its evidence we find in precocious intellect and prodigies 
of genius, which make their appearance in circumstances 
where their appearance seems unaccountable, except on 
the theory of Reincarnation. 

Persons born of the same parents and brought up to- 
gether under exactly similar surroundings, show vast dif- 
ferences in capacity for knowledge and aptitude for work. 
Some are dull, others brilliant, and some of us can com- 
prehend difficult problems as if by intuition. 

Differences of tastes and instincts, congenital disease and 
deformity in children of parents of healthy and normal 
constitutions, can be accounted for only by Reincarnation, 
and the phrase “born” poet and musician becomes 
intelligible. 

The above is a brief survey of the various aspects of the 
theory of Reincarnation, and in conclusion we recapitulate 
the various points touched in these pages. 

1. In the first place, the theory can show a respectable 
and intellectual parentage. 

2. It is very widely, if not universally, believed in, and 
among its adherents it can count some of the best, if not 
the best, intellects of the human race. 

3. It is the outcome of close scientific reasoning based 
upon rigid and inexorable logic. For its proof it appeals 
to the same exact methods of investigation and inquiry as 
are applicable to all intellectual problems, and therefore it 
is in harmony with all that is known and knowable. 

4. It is the most satisfactory explanation which the 
mind of man can devise, for the apparent anomalies to be 
met with in our daily life. 


Buota Navuts, Major I.M.S. 
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The Ballad of Rrisha. 


Poor Krisha had a baby boy, 
He was her only son; 

Alas, how fleeting was her joy! 
He died, and she had none. 


And when she saw that he was dead, 
For that she loved him so, 

She took him ’mong the folk and said, 
“‘Can no one heal my woe”? 


And all the village thought her mad ; 
But, fain for her relief, 

They bid her go to one who had 
Strange remedies for grief. 


The Buddha mused beneath a tree 
On all things deep and high, 
When suddenly aware was he 
Of sorrow coming nigh. 


And glancing up, he saw Krishé, 
Hair down and seeming wild ; 

She came with tottering steps, and ah, 
She carried a dead child! 


His tender mind felt instant smart, 
He knew why she came there ; 

The pity filled his gentle heart ; 
He listened to her prayer. 


Now in those days whereof I speak, 
The leech did thus ensure ;— 

It was the sufferer had to seek 
All simples for the cure. 
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Therefore our Lord said,—looking low 
With long and loving heed,— 

Beg from some neighbour, whom you know, 
A little mustard-seed. 


“‘ How easy that will be,” she thought : 
‘And get it,” he went on, 
“From homes that death hath never sought ” : 
She gladdened and was gone. 


They pitied her at every door, 
And answered her right fair; 
Alas, but Death had called before ! 

His sign was everywhere. 


And every face was sad of mien, 
And told her, all that day, 

There was no house but death had been 
And ta’en some love away. 


So Krish, tired in every limb, 
Sat distant in great doubt, 

And watched the village lights grow dim, 
Then flicker and go out. 


The utter darkness came quite close : 
She thought how lives of men 

Departing flicker and fade like those ; 
She thought and thought again. 


And even so, there came to her 
A sense of kinship wide ; 

And soon as it began to stir, 
She rose up, open-eyed. 


She laid her boy beneath a bank. 
“‘ How selfish my design ! 

They gave me comfort fair and frank, 
And I should give them mine.” 
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Now, sooth, when any man shall mourn, 
What comfort can he prove, 

Like that of those alike forlorn,— 
The sympathy of love? 


She saw the Master’s meaning clear, 
And they as she had done ; 

In every life and sorrow here, 
The whole round world is one. 


E. J. M. 
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‘Che Development of Mabéyana 
Budodbism. 


European Buddhist scholars are accustomed to divide 
Buddhism into two, Northern and Southern. They under- 
stand by Southern Buddhism that which mostly prevails in 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, while Northern Buddhism is 
represented by Tibetan Lamaism, as well as by that in 
China, Korea, and Japan. This geographical division, 
however, does not seem to be quite correct or justifiable, 
for. we know that the Buddhism of Tibet is as different from 
the Buddhism of Japan, as it is from that of Ceylon or Burma, 
not only in some of its teachings but principally in its 
practical aspect. Take, for instance, the Chinese or Japan- 
ese Zen Sect (Chan in Chinese and Dhyana in Sanskrit), 
or the Sect of the Pure Land, and compare it with Tibetan 
Buddhism as it is known to-day, and it will be found that 
the difference between the two is wider perhaps than that 
between the so-called Southern Buddhism, and one of the 
Japanese or Chinese Buddhist sects, known as Risshu (Lt 
in Chinese and Vinaya in Sanskrit). 

It is probably better to divide Buddhism into the Bud- 
dhism of Arhats and that of Bodhisattvas, understanding 
by the former, that Buddhism whose ideal attainment is 
Arhatship, and by the Buddhism of Bodhisattvas, that 
system of Buddhist teaching, which makes the conception 
of Bodhisattvahood its most prominent feature. Or we 
can retain the old way of classifying the followers of ‘Bud- 
dhism into the Mahasanghika and the Sthavira, or even 
invent a new method of division, and call the one progres- 
sionists and the other conservatives. 

Taking all in all, however, it seems that the distinction 
of Mahayana and Hinayana Buddhism is preferable to all 
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the rest, as far asour present knowledge of the development 
of Buddhism is concerned. Of course, this distinction 
recalls an historical odium, which it is best for modern 
scholars to avoid. Neglecting this latter objection, the 
term Mah4y4na is comprehensive and definite enough to 
include all those schools of Buddhism, in which the ideal of 
Bodhisattvahood is upheld in preference to the attainment 
of Arhatship, and whose geographical distribution covers not 
only the Northern parts of India but extends eastward. 
Let us therefore use the term Mahf4y4na in this article 
more for the sake of practical convenience than anything 
else, until the time arrives when Buddhism is thoroughly 
studied in all its diverse aspects, historical, dogmatic, ritual- 
istic, etc. 

The object of the present article is to expound briefly, 
what in our opinion constitutes the essential characteristics 
of the Mahayana Buddhism, in contradistinction to the 
Hinayana Buddhism. 

If one wishes to sum up Mahiay4nism in one word, 
it can be said that it is essentially speculative. Buddhism 
generally teaches three forms of discipline: moral, con- 
templative, and intellectual ; and of these the last seems to 
have been particularly emphasized by the Mahay4nists, 
while moral discipline has become the chief feature of 
Southern Buddhism, so called—in fact, to such dn extent, 
that most Western students of Buddhism, whose principal 
source of information is the Pali Tipitaka, are apt to take 
Buddhism as neither more nor less than a sort of ethical 
culture society, which therefore must not be called a religious 
system in the same sense as Christianity. While the Buddha 
apparently taught a well-balanced practice of Cila, Dhyana, 
and Prajfia, his followers became one-sided, as is generally 
the case with all religious teachings, and emphasized one 
point at the expense of others. Mahayanism in one sense can 
be said to have gone too far in its speculative flight, almost 
to the point of forgetting its ethical code, the Vinaya, 
while the Hinayana adherents are apt to bring upon them- 
selves the criticism of too much conservatism, and a 
refusal to adapt themselves to their ever-changing environ- 
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ment. Whether these criticisms be well-founded or not, 
a practical reformer of Buddhism to-day, would do well to 
endeavour to restore the equilibrium between the three 
forms of discipline, and thus carry out more perfectly the 
original spirit of its founder. 

This one-sided development of the two forms of Bud- 
dhism can also be seen in their respective histories. In 
Ceylon, there has been practically but one sect ever since 
its introduction. The Singhalese Buddhists have one code 
of morality, the Vinaya, which is recorded in detail in their 
scriptures, and which, being so explicit in its enunciation 
that even the unlearned could comprehend it readily, 
does not allow any very widely divergent interpretations. 
Accordingly, there were few chances of dissent. The 
Vinaya as it is practised to-day in Ceylon has not changed 
perhaps, even in its details, since the day of its first promul- 
gation in.that island. In this respect, we can say that 
Hinayana Buddhism faithfully preserves the practical form 
of Buddhist moral culture, as it developed during the time 
that elapsed between the decease of the Buddha, and the 
despatch of the Agoka missionaries to Ceylon. We em- 
phasize this latter point, for it is quite reasonable to suppose, 
as is justified by the records in our possession, that Bud- 
dhism began to change, among the Buddha’s variously- 
endowed disciples, soon after his time. 

History, however, records quite a different state of affairs 
among the Mahayanists. Into how many schools did it 
divide itself, and how vehemently did each school contend for 
its own doctrines against the others ? While the Hinay4n- 
ists evidently kept quiet, the Mahaydnists treated their 
fellow-believers in a way which was not in perfect accord 
with their professed liberalism. In fact, it was through 
their self-conceit, that they came to designate themselves 
as Mahayana Buddhists, followers of the Great Vehicle of 
Salvation, to the disparagement of their somewhat conserva- 
tive brothers in the faith. This spirit of self-exaltation 
was exhibited, not only against those in a sense the more 
orthodox ethical adherents of Buddhism, but also among 
themselves, as is seen in the policy of the famous founder 
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of the Nichiren or Pundarika Sect in Japan. His denuncia- 
tion of the other Buddhist sects then existing in his country, 
was so strong and vehement and almost abusive, that the 
authorities of the time thought it expedient quietly to 
get rid of him, though we must add that his prosecution 
was not entirely for religious reasons. 

- ‘This struggle and conflict, however, was in seeord with 
the somewhat one-sided development of Mah4yanism in 
the direction of speculative philosophy. Intellect is always 
inclined to dissent, to quarrel, to become self-conceited, 
and the rise of the ten or twelve sects of Japanese Buddhism 
was the inevitable result of the Mahayana movement in 
general. Of course, they have not forgotten phases of 
Buddhism other than intellectual, for the practice of dhyana 
is still in evidence—indeed, there is one sect in Japan and 
China bearing the very name, and exercising much influence 
especially among the educated classes, but the fact remains 
that the Mahayana Buddhism is a development of one 
side—the intellectual, speculative, philosophical side—of 
Buddhism, while Hinayanism preserves its ethical ideals. 
To realize the perfect form of Buddhism, the threefold 
treasure, triratna, must be equally developed : the Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sangha must stand side by side, im- 
bued with the same spirit as when they were first estab- 
lished, whatever outward transformation they may have 
undergone. If Hinay4nism is said to preserve the Sangha 
in its perfect form, Mahayanism may be considered to have 
fully developed the religio-philosophical signification of 
Buddhism; while both schools claim the Buddha as their 
common founder. The problem that faces faithful Bud- 
dhists at present, is how best to effect a complete recon- 
ciliation of the moral discipline of Hinayanism with the 
speculations of Mahayanism. 

Now in order to see hdw Mahayanism has developed 
speculation as compared with Hinayanism, we will first 
discuss the doctrine of Anatman, or “non-ego.” This is 
considered to be one of the most important and characteristic 
features of Buddhism, and justly so, for both the Hina- 
yana and the Mahayana uphold this as essential. The 
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‘Hinayana school, however, seems to have remained almost 
too faithful, as it were, to the doctrine, it has not gone 
beyond its negative statement, it has not carried out its 
logical consequence to its utmost limits; while Mahay4n- 
ism has not only extended the theory from its subjective 
significance to the objective world, but has also boldly 
developed the positive conclusionimplied in it. We do 
not mean that the Hinaydna has none of the tendencies 
Shown by the Mahayana; in fact, the former seems to 
contain everything Mahfy4nistic in its germinal form, if 
we may use the term. What most conspicuously distin- 
guishes the Mahayana school in this connexion is that it 
makes most explicit, manifest, unequivocal, and fearless 
assertions on the religio-philosophical questions which 
deeply concern the human heart. 

In the case of the non-ego theory, the Mah4y4nists assert 
that there is no 4tman or ego-soul not only in its subjective 
aspect but in its objective application. ‘That is to say, 
they deny with the Hinay4na followers that there is such a 
thing as the ego-substance behind our consciousness, 
as a concrete, simple, ultimate, and independent unit ; 
but they go still further and declare that this objective world 
too has no atman, no ego, no God, no personal creator, no 
Ishvara, working and enjoying his absolute transcendence 
behind this eternal concatenation of cause and effect. 
This is technically known as the double negation of the sub- 
jective and the objective world, and for this reason the 
Mahayana school has often been called, though unjustifiably 
and quite incorrectly, nihilism or ¢inyavadin. 

‘It may be interesting to quote a Western Buddhist 
scholar’s opinion of Buddhism as typical of a prejudiced and 
uncritical judge. Eitel, a noted student of Chinese Bud- 
dhism, thus speaks of the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana 
in his “ Three Lectures on Buddhism,” delivered in Union 
Church, Hong Kong, 1870-1871. ‘“‘ Nirvana is to them 
(Buddhists) a state of which nothing can be said, to which 
no attributes can be given; it is altogether an abstract, 
devoid alike of all positive and all negative qualities. What 
shall we say of such empty, useless speculations, such 
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sickly, dead words, whose fruitless sophistry offers to that © 
natural yearning of the human heart after an eternal 
rest, nothing better than a philosophical myth? It is but 
natural that a religion which started with moral and intel- 
lectual bankruptcy should end in moral and intellectual 
suicide.” (Page 21, col. 2.) 

As a matter of fact, the Mahay4anists do not regard 
negation as the ultimate goal of their speculations ; for 
with them negation is but a road to reach a higher form of 
affirmation, and they are aware of the fact that the human 
mind lives in affirmation, and not in negation. Any 
critic of Mahayana philosophy, who has sufficient sym- 
pathetic insight to penetrate deep enough into its heart 
would readily find that behind the series of negations 
offered by the Mahay4na thinkers there is really the asser- 
tion of a higher truth, which, owing to the limitations of 
the human mind, cannot be represented by any other means 
than negation. It isnot on account of sophistry or mere ab- 
straction, that Buddhists sometimes appear to delight ina nega 
tive statement of truth. They are most earnestly religious, 
they know that the deepest religious truth cannot be pre- 
sented in a stereotyped philosophical formula. Only those 
who are timidly shortsighted, stop at the negation and 
refuse to go beyond, and if they thus misjudge the significa- 
tion of Mahayana Buddhism, the fault is on their own side. 

What is then that positive something offered by Maha- 
yana scholars as the logical conclusion of the theory of 
non-ego ? It is generally designated as Tattva or Suchness. 
This is a philosophical term, and when its religious import 
is emphasized, it is called Dharmakaya. The term, 
“ Dharmakaya,”’ is very difficult to define. Essence-Body, 
Being-Body, Being-System does not exactly express all the 
ideas contained in it. Dharma is a very comprehensive 
term in Buddhist philosophy, and in this case it means 
essence, being, law, and doctrine. In short let us under- 
stand Dharmak4ya here as the source, the ultimate reality, 
from which is derived the reason of existence, morality, 
and religion. In this conception of Suchness, or Dhar- 
makaya, Mahay4nists find the highest possible affirmation 
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reached after a series of negations, and unifying all forms of 
contradiction, psychological, ethical, and ontological. Agva- 
ghosha, one of the greatest of the early Indian Buddhist 
philosophers, says in his Awakening of Fatth in the Maba- 
yana,* ‘Suchness is neither that which is existent, nor 
that which is non-existent; it is neither that which is 
at once existent and non-existent, nor that which is not at 
once existent and non-existent; it is neither that which 
is one, nor that which is many; neither that which is at 
once one and many, nor that which is not at once one and 
many. . . .. It is altogether beyond the conception of the 
human intellect, and the best way of designating it seems 
to be to call it Suchness.” 

Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika school of 
Buddhism in India, who was equally great as Acvaghosha, 
declares in his Treatise on the Mean, “ No birth, no death, 
no persistence, no oneness, no manyness, no coming, no 
departing: . . . this is the doctrine of the Mean.” Again, 
“To think, ‘it is,’ is eternalism: to think, ‘ it is not,’ is 
nihilism. ‘To be and not to be, the wise cling to neither.” 

All these statements have been construed as nihilistic 
and leading the mind nowhere but to absolute emptiness. 
But, as we have said before, such critics entirely ignore 
the fact that the human understanding, owing to its consti- 
tutional shortcomings, often finds it most expedient and 
indeed most logical to state a truth in the form of a nega- 
tion, as really expressing a higher form of affirmation, and 
comprehended only through a process of intuition. The 
Mahayana thinkers have denied with their conservative 
 fellow-believers the existence of a concrete ego-soul ; they 
have refused to accept the doctrine of a personal God; 
they are further reluctant to assert anything dogmatic- 
ally; and the ultimate logical consequence of all these 
necessarily negative statements could not be anything else 
than the conception of Suchness. Beyond this, one enters 
upon mysticism, philosophy must bow her head modestly 
at this gate of Suchness, and let religion proceed by her- 
self into an unknown wilderness, or “ Wiilde,” or ‘‘ Ab- 
"© Translated by the author from the Chinese, 1900. 
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grund,” as the German mystics are fond of designating 
this realm of “ Eternal Yes,” or that which is the same 
thing, of “ Eternal No.” At this point, therefore, Maha- 
yanism becomes mysticism. Intellectually, it has gone 
as far as it could. Vidhya must give way to dhyana or 
prajfia, that is, intellect to intuition, which is after all 
the ultimate goal of all religious discipline. Mysticism 
is the life of religion ; without it religion loses the reason 
of its existence, all its warm vitality is gone, all its inexpres- 
sible charms vanish, and there remains nothing but the 
crumbling bones and the cold ashes of death. We said 
before that Mah&ayanism was highly speculative, but it 
must now be added that it is most deeply and thoroughly 
religious. 

It is apparent that with the conception of Suchness, 
Mahayana speculations have reached their culminating 
point, and upon this stands the grand religious edifice of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Superficially, Mahayanism seems 
very different from Hinayanism; but when its develop- 
ment is traced along the lines indicated above, one will 
readily comprehend, that in spite of the disparity which 
exists between the two yanas of Buddhism, the one is no 
more than a continuity of the other, which started intel- 
lectually and ends in speculative mysticism. 

When the conception of Suchness is established, the 
reason of Mahayanism becomes evident. Buddhism is 
no more an agnostic system, than a system of atheistic 
ethics.. For in Suchness or Dharmakaya it finds the 
reason of existence, the true reality, the norm of morality, 
the source of love and goodness, the fountain head of 
righteousness, absolute intelligence, and the starting point 
of karma, for Suchness, according to the Mahay4na thinkers, 
is not a mere state of being, but it is energy, intelligence, 
and love. But as Suchness begins to take these attributes 
upon itself, it ceases to be transcendental Suchness, it is 
now conditioned Suchness. So long as it remained abso- 
lutely transcendental, allowing neither negation nor affirma- 
tion, it was beyond the ken of the human understanding, 
and could not very well become the object of our religious 
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consciousness. But there was the awakening of a will in 
Suchness, and with this awakening we have conditional 
and self-limiting Suchness in place of the absolutely unknow- 
able. (As to the why and how of this process, we have to 
confess a profound and eternal ignorance.) It is in this 
transformation, so to speak, of Suchness that the Mahayana 
System recognizes the religious significance of Dharmakaya. 

The Dharmakdya is now conceived by the human heart 
as love and wisdom, and its eternal prayer is heard to be 
the deliverance of the ignorant from their self-created 
evil karma which haunts them as an eternal curse. The 
process of deliverance is to awaken in the mind of the 
ignorant the Samyaksambodhi, or most perfect wisdom, 
which is the reflection of the Dharmak4ya in sentient 
beings. ‘This wisdom, this Bodhi, is generally found asleep 
in the benighted, who are in a spiritual slumber induced by 
the narcotic influence of evil karma, which has been and is 
being committed by them, because of their non-realiza- 
tion of the presence in themselves of the Dharmakaya. 
Deliverance or enlightenment, therefore, consists in making 
every sentient being open his mental eye to this fact. It 
is not his ego-soul that makes him think, feel, desire, or 
aspire, but the .Dharmakiya itself in the form of Bod- 
hichitta or “ wisdom-heart” which constitutes his ethical 
and religious being. Abandon the thought of egoism, and 
return to the universal source of love and wisdom, and we 
are released from the bond of evil karma, we are enlightened 
as to the reason of existence, we are Buddhas. 

In trying to make a sentient being realize the presence 
in himself of the Bodhichitta, the Dharmakaya can be 
said to be working for its own awakening. Here is involved 
a great philosophical and religious problem. In the begin- 
ning, the Dharmakaya negated itself by its own affirma- 
tion, and it is now working to release itself from the nega- 
tion, through which this world of particulars was created. 
This is, as it seems to our limited intellect, an eternal 
process of Suchness, from affirmation to negation, 
and from negation to affirmation. To this mystery of 
mysteries, however, we fail to apply our rules of syllogism, 
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we have simply to state the truth, apparently contradictory, 
that our religious consciousness finds in this mystery some- 
thing unspeakably fascinating and indeed the justification 
of her own eternal yearning. 

At any rate, as a consequence of the conception of 
Suchness or Dharmakaya as eternal motherhood, as the 
source of infinite love, the doctrine of karma had to modify, 
as it were, its irrefragable severity. Here we observe 
another phase of differentiation as effected by the Mahéa- 
yanists from the doctrine commonly held by their ethical, 
monastic brethren ; we do not maintain that the doctrine 
of karma is denied by Mahay4na thinkers, far from it. 
They adhere to the doctrine as firmly as the Hinayana 
philosophers, they have taken away only its crushing effects 
upon the sinful, who are always too timid, too weak- 
hearted to bear the curse of all their former evil deeds. 
In other words, the Mahayana Buddhists offer a doctrine 
complementary to that of karma, in order to give a more 
satisfying and more human solution to our inmost religious 
needs. The Mahayana doctrine of Parindmana, there- 
fore, must go side by side with that of karma; for through 
this harmonious co-working of the two, the true spirit of 
Buddhism will be more effectively realized. In this phase 
of development, Mahayana Buddhism must be said to 
be profoundly religious. 

The doctrine of Parinamand is essentially that of vicar- 
ious sacrifice. Apparently it contradicts the continuity 
of karmaic activity ; but in Mahayana Buddhism, it must 
be remembered, karma is conceived more in its cosmic 
aspect than individualistically, and it is therefore possible 
to reconcile the two notions, karma and Parinadmana. 
We will try to make this point clearer. 

First, what does Parindmanad mean? It comes from 
the root nam, to which is prefixed the particle part, and 
we take the term as meaning “to bend toward,” “to 
deliver,”’ “ to transfer,” or “‘ to renounce,” for which the 
Chinese Buddhists use hut shang, meaning “to turn 
in the direction of.” ‘The doctrine of Parinadman4, then, 
is to turn one’s merit over to another, to renounce oneself 
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for another, to sacrifice one’s interests for the benefit of 
others, to atone for the evil karma of others by one’s own 
good deeds, or to substitute oneself for another, who ought 
properly speaking to suffer his own karma. To use Chris- 
tian terminology, the doctrine of Parinamana is in some 
respects identical with the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice ; 
but it must be remembered that while vicarious sacrifice 
in Christianity means the death of Christ on the cross 
for the sin of mankind, the Mahayanists do not confine 
the principle to a solitary historical incident. Christi- 
anity is built upon the history of a person, whatever its 
intrinsic authenticity, and not directly upon intellectual 
necessity and the facts of religious consciousness. ‘There- 
fore, it is unable to uphold the universal application of 
the principle of vicarious sacrifice, and cannot appreciate 
the importance of the principle of karma. Herein lies 
the strength of Christianity, the strength of concrete- 
ness and objectivity, as compared with Mahayana Bud- 
dhism; but herein lies also its weakness; at least so it 
seems to Buddhist thinkers. A religion built upon history 
naturally appeals more vividly to our imagination, but 
the foundation does not seem so firm, as that of one which 
derives its sanction directly from the human heart. 

The Mahayana notion of Parinadmana is based upon 
the following truths: The universe is a grand spiritual 
system composed of moral beings, who are so many frag- 
mentary reflexes of the Dharmakaya. The system is so 
closely knitted together that when any part of it or any 
unit composing it is affected in any way, good or bad, all 
the other parts or units are drawn into the general com- 
motion which follows, and share the common fate. This 
subtle spiritual system, of which all sentient beings are 
its parts or units, is like a vast ocean in which the eternal 
moonlight of Dharmakaya is reflected. Even a faint wave- 
let which is noticed in one part of the water is sure to 
spread, sooner or later, according to the resistance of the 
molecules, over its entire surface, and thus finally disturb 
the serenity of the lunar image in it. Likewise, at 
every deed, good or evil, committed by any of the sentient 
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units of this spiritual organization, the Dharmakaya rejoices 
or is grieved. When it is grieved, it wills to counteract 
the evil with goodness; when it rejoices, it knows that 
so far the cause of goodness has been advanced. Individual 
karma, therefore, is not really individual, it is most inti- 
mately connected with the whole, and is not an isolated 
phenomenon originating from the individual and returning 
to the same agent. In fact, it is no mere abstraction to 
say that the lifting of my arm or the moving of my leg is 
not an accidental, indifferent act, but is directly related 
to the ultimate cause of the universe. This assertion ap- 
plies with an immeasurably greater emphasis to an act 
which has a moral bearing. ‘“‘ If,’’ we can ask ourselves, 
“in our spiritual plane of existence things are so intimately 
related to one another, why could we not make the merit 
of our own deeds compensate or destroy the effect of an 
evil karma created by an ignorant mind? Why could 
we not suffer for the sake of others, and lighten, even to a 
small degree, the burden of cvil karma under which weak 
and ignorant ones are groaning, though they have nobody 
but themselves to blame for their own wretchedness ? ” 
These questions were answered by Mahayana thinkers, 
affirmatively. They said, “‘ It is possible for us to dedi- 
cate our own good karma to the cause of universal goodness, 
and to suppress or crush or to make quite inefficacious 
the evil karma perpetrated by the ignorant. It is possible 
for us to substitute ourselves for others and to bear the 
burden in their behalf, thus saving them from their self- 
created curse.”” The result of this conviction is the doctrine 
of Parinamana. 

In this, therefore, it is seen that quite in accordance 
with the cosmic conception of Dharmakaya, Mahayana 
philosophers emphasize the universal or supra-individual 
significance of karma more than its solitary, individual 
character. In the Hinayana system, the conception of 
karma is individualistic pure and simple, there is no escape 
whatever from the consequence of one’s evil or good deeds, 
for it follows one even after death which is merely another 


form of birth, The Mah4yana Buddhists believe in this 
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as far as the law of karmaic causation is concerned, but 
they go one step further and assert that karma has also 
its cosmic or supra-individual aspect which must be taken 
into consideration when we want to realize fully the mean- 
ing of our spiritual existence. Though a man had to 
reap what he had sown, arid there were no possible escape 
from the consequence of his evil deeds, the MahayAanists 
would say, a Bodhisattva wishes from his fulness of heart 
to turn over to the general welfare of his community, 
whatever merit he can have from his acts of goodness, 
and to bear upon himself whatever burden of evil is 
going to befall his ignorant, self-destroying fellow-beings. 
The good he does is not necessarily for his own interest ; 
the evil he avoids is not always for his own benefit ; what- 
ever deed he performs, he does not forget its universal 
character; above all, he desires to be of service in any 
capacity to the whole spiritual community of which he is 
a unit. 

In point of fact, therefore, the doctrine of Parinadmana 
is more than that of vicarious sacrifice. It is that, in so 
far as a Bodhisattva wishes to bear the burden of evil 
for the real offenders, and to save them from suffering, 
but when he works to add to the “ general stock of good- 
ness,” and to nourish the “ root of merit ” in this world, 
he is doing more than merely substituting, he is doing 
something positive. Parindmana is vicarious sacrifice, 
self-renunciation, the transference of merit, the promotion 
of universal goodness, the annihilation of “me” and. 
“‘thee,”’ the recognition of the oneness of all things, and 
the complete satisfaction of our inmost religious yearnings. 

The doctrine of karma is terrible; the doctrine of 
Parindmana is humane: karma is the law of nature, in- 
flexible and irreconcilable ; Parindmana is the heart of a. 
religious being, filled with tears: the one is rigidly mascu- 
line and knows no mercy whatever; the other is most 
tenderly feminine, always ready to weep and help: the 
one is justice incarnate ;. the other is absolute love: the 
one is the god of thunder and lightning, who crushes 
everything that dares to resist him; the other is a gentle 
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spring shower, warm, soft, and relaxing, and helping 
all life to grow: we bow before the one in awe and rever- 
ence; we embrace the other as if finding again the lost 
mother: we must have the one to be responsible for our 
own thoughts, feelings, aspirations, and deeds; but we 
cannot let the other go, as we need love, tolerance, humane- 
ness, and kindheartedness. Mahayana Buddhism can 
thus be said to have a singularly softening effect on the 
conception of karma. Karma cannot be denied, it is the 
law ; but the human heart is tender and loving, it cannot 
remain calm and unconcerned at the sight of suffering, 
in whatever way this might have been brought about. 
It knows that all things ultimately come from the one 
source ; when others suffer I suffer too; why then should 
not self-renunciation somehow moderate the austerity of 
karma? This is the position taken by Mahayana Bud- 
dhists in regard to the doctrine of karma. 

With the moderation, as it were, of karmaic theory, 
another change took place in the system of Mahayana 
Buddhism concerning the notion of an ideal man, that is, 
as to what constitutes the true ideal Buddhist, or what 
kind of being he must be, who really embodies all the noble 
thoughts and enlightened sentiments of Mahayana Bud- 
hism. Arhatship was not quite satisfactory in this respect, 
and ceased to be the goal of religious discipline for the 
followers of the Mahayana. They considered the Arhat 
as one not fully realizing all the inmost aspirations of the 
religious consciousness, for he was a Buddhist who sought 
only his own deliverance from the whirlpool of birth and 
death, in which all beings are struggling and being drowned. 
So long as kasma was looked upon in its individualistic 
aspect, Arhatship was quite the right thing for the Bud- 
dhists to aspire after ; but karma could be interpreted in 
another and wider sense, which made the doctrine of 
Parinadmana possible, and Mahayanists thought that this 
was more in accord with the deepest yearnings of a religious 
being, who wants to save not only himself but the entire 
world as well. Therefore, the speculative Buddhists 
came to establish the ideal of Bodhisattvahood in place 
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of Arhatship; and for this reason Mahay4nism is often 
designated as Bodhisattvayana, in contradistinction to 
Cravakayana and Pratyekabuddhaydna. 

The development of the ideal of Bodhisattvahood was 
quite natural with Mahayana Buddhists. Grant that 
the followers of the Hinayana more faithfully adhered to 
the moral, monastic, and disciplinary life of primitive 
Buddhism, while the Mah4y4nists were bent on the unfold- 
ing of the religio-philosophical significance of the teachings 
of Buddha, and it will be seen that the further they go, 
the wider is their separation from each other. To the 
moralists, such a bold flight of imagination as that con- 
ceived by the Mahayanists, was a very difficult thing to 
realize ; moral responsibility implies a strict observance of 
the law of karma; what one has done cannot be undone; 
good or bad, one has to suffer the karmaic consequence. 
Nobody can interfere with it; Arhatship alone, therefore, 
could be made the goal of those self-disciplining moralists. 
With the Mahiayanists, however, it was different. They 
came to look at the import of our moral action more from 
the point of view of its cosmic relations, or from that of 
the most intimate interdependence that obtains among 
all sentient beings, in their moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
activities. With this change of point of view, they could 
not but come to the conception of a Bodhisattva, whose 
religion was the realization of the doctrine of Parinamana. 

There are not two Buddhisms; the Mahayana and the 
Hinay4na are one, and the spirit of the founder of Bud- 
dhism prevails in both. Each has developed in its own 
way, according to the difference of environment in which 
each has thrived and grown—understanding by environment 
all those various factors of life, that¥make up the pecu- 
liarities of an individual or a nation. The lack of com- 
munication has hitherto prevented the bringing together 
of Buddhists,and they have therefore not yet arrived at 
a complete understanding of one another. The time is 
ripening now when each will fully realize and candidly 
admit its own shortcomings and advantages, and earnestly 
desire to co-operate with others to bring about a perfect 
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assimilation of all Buddhist thoughts and practices into 
one uniform system, and thus contribute to the promotion 
of peace and goodwill towards all beings, regardless of 
their racial and national differences. 
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Che Christian and Buddhist 
Conceptions of Love. 


Wuen a Christian approaches the study of Buddhism 
for the first time, prepossessed as he too often is with the 
notion that between his creed and all others there yawns 
an unbridgeable gulf, the resemblances between Buddhism 
and Christianity are likely to arrest his imagination sooner 
than the differences. Both Christianity and Buddhism 
are universal religions, in the sense that they make their 
appeal, not to one race or nation, but to all mankind. 
They presuppose as their groundwork the brotherhood 
of all peoples in matters of faith. Again, both these 
cults centre round the memory of a deeply venerated 
founder, whom generations of superstitious love have 
invested with supernatural attributes. Both religions tell 
of heavens and hells where men will reap the fruits of what 
they have sown in the flesh, be it good or ill; both inculcate 
an ethic of humility and meekness, of love and self-sacrifice, 
of purity and self-control; both can boast a vast army 
of saints and martyrs and missionaries; to both belong 
philanthropic institutions, such as hospitals, and the 
practice of almsgiving ; both pay intense reverence to a 
body of sacred literature, which is held to comprise the 
highest wisdom that can be attained by the mind of man. 
The likenesses go further still. Detail after detail in the 
legend of the Buddha reappears in the legend of the Christ ; 
and the later controversies over the Buddha’s nature and 
powers remind one strongly of the disputes that raged, 
during the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian 
era, concerning the deity of Jesus and his consubstantiality — 
with the Father. As regards their conceptions of love, 
x 
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in the Pauline sense of “ charity,” which form the subject 
of this paper, Buddhism and Christianity touch one 
another very closely, and yet the bases of those conceptions 
are quite distinct, and at some points even in opposition, 
and we shall not be able to comprehend the standpoints 
of the two creeds, until we have gained a clear grasp of 
the philosophies of life that underlie them. Christianity 
resembles Buddhism, it is true, but these likenesses, which 
belong solely to the superstructure, serve only to cover 
a complete antagonism in fundamentals. Christianity 
stands for the highest and most complex development 
of supernaturalism ; while Buddhism is one of the most 
remarkable, if not the most remarkable, form of religious 
monism. 

Christianity starts with the affirmation that the universe 
owes its existence to the will of an omnipotent and intelli- 
gent Being, who continues to sustain and govern what 
he has created. Man, made in the divine image, was 
destined to serve his Creator and “ enjoy Him for ever,” 
and to that end was given a temporary dominion, as the 
vicegerent of God, over the earth whereon he dwelt. 
This planet was meant to be a training-school for the life 
awaiting our race in a super-terrestrial world. Never- 
theless, our first parents, placed though they were amid 
surroundings which could afford them every delight, yielded 
to the seductions of the Devil, and “ fell ” from their high 
estate. Their ruin involved all their descendants. The 
curse of Adam passed, fatally, to every human soul, but 
divine mercy found a means of consisting with divine justice, 
and contrived a “scheme of salvation,” as it is called in 
the jargon of theology, whereby at least a remnant might 
escape from the effects of the primeval sin. ‘‘ God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” The death of Jesus, the God: made man, 
was, by divine decree, “a perfect oblation and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world.” It threw open the gates 
of redemption to every penitent sinner who, in faith, 
invoked the sacred name of the Crucified and Risen Lord. - 
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This great act of the soul constitutes a birth into a new 
race, through whose veins flows the blood of Christ 
instead of the blood of Adam. All who thus believe 
are rendered thereby a spiritual brotherhood, linked, 
each to each, by a new bond of fellowship, service, and 
love. Because -Christ has loved them they must love 
him in return, and for the same reason they must love 
one another. The love of the Redeemer for his lost children 
has expressed itself in-a sacrifice so boundless that no 
sacrifice the best of them may offer can ever repay the 
debt of gratitude they feel. 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small, 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


Nor may the Christian limit his love to his master and 
his brothers in the faith. His love for these must, indeed, 
be greater than that which he lavishes on mankind. 
at large, but inasmuch as. Christ loved all men with a 
devotion that brought him to the cross, the disciple 
cannot be content to fall behind his master in this respect. 
Even his bitterest foes he must seek to turn into friends, 
for did not Jesus pray, on behalf of his tormentors, “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do”? Shall 
he not be a true child of him who “ makes his sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good, and sends his rain on the just 
and on the unjust” ? ‘To be known as a lover of God 
but a hater of men is to play the hypocrite, for ‘‘ God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all. But whoso hates 
his brother is in the darkness and abides in the darkness, 
and knows not whither he goes, because the darkness has 
blinded his eyes. God is love, and he that abides in love 
abides in God, and God in him.” 14 

But what is the nature of this love, which is so essential 
an ingredient of the ideal Christian character? How 
should it display itself ? The noblest description of the 
qualities of Christian love, or “‘ charity ” (to use what is, 
after all, the most euphonious and most satisfactory word, 
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for “love” suggests a totally different emotion) is given 


in that gem of Biblical literature, the thirteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to discover a more beautiful or 
more complete presentation of the ideal there set forth :— 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
yet if I have not charity, I am become as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and know all the mysteries and all the hidden 
knowledge, and though I have all faith so that I could 
remove mountains, yet if I have not charity, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods upon the poor, and 
though I give up my body to be burned, yet if I have 
not charity, it is of no profit tome. Charity is longsuffering 
and kindly; charity envies not. Charity is not rash, nor 
puffed up. She does not behave in an unseemly fashion, 
seeks not her own things, is not easily provoked, thinks 
no evil; she takes no joy in unrighteousness, but rejoices 
with the truth ; charity bears all things, believes all things, 
endures all things. Charity never fails; but whether 
there be prophecies they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues they shall cease; whether there be knowledge it 
shall vanish away. ... And now there abide faith, hope, 
charity, these three ; but the greatest of these is charity.” 
The part played by the Christian conception of love 
in the creation of Christian sainthood, and in the evolution 
of the Catholic Church and her dogmatic and ritual systems, 
is perhaps overestimated by some persons, as it is certainly 
underestimated by others, whose imaginations appear to 
be unduly impressed by the darker features of historical 
Christianity. The evils for which Christianity can justly | 
be considered responsible are due, in large measure, to the 
emphasis which its adherents and its sacred literature 
have ever laid, on the moral value of assent to theological 
propositions, and the wickedness of withholding that assent. 
It is the faith element in Christianity that has proved 
the mischief-maker. With that element the Christian 
conception of love, and its implications, is in eternal warfare, 
_ as Feuerbach has so convincingly shown in his profound 
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work on The Essence of Christiamty. To the Christian 
conception of love, we owe the rich poetry of what the 
Protestant is fond of terming “ Mariolatry,” and also 
those tender and sustaining thoughts that have come to 
myriads of gentle souls,as they sat brooding over the Mystery 
of the Eucharist. We discover its legitimate offspring 
in the De Imttatione Christs of Thomas 4 Kempis, in the 
haloed career of Francis of Assisi, in the grand devotion 
of Francis Xavier, and in the utter self-abnegation of 
Father Damien. It has sent thousands of missionaries 
into all lands to face hardships innumerable, and to die the 
bitterest of deaths, if so they might but a little make its 
glories known. 

Turning to Buddhism, which, as has already been pointed 
out, bears so many likenesses to Christianity, do we find 
that the Buddhist conception of love is as high as that of 
Christianity ? Yes, undoubtedly, we do. Let us com- 
pare the following passages from the Tspttaka with the 
Pauline. delineation of the graces of charity, and we shall 
fail to discover any superiority in the Gospel over the 
Dhamma. 

“Our mind shall not waver. No evil speech will we 
utter. Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving 
in heart, devoid of malice within. And we will ever be 
suffusing such an one with the rays of our loving thought. 
And with that feeling as a basis, we will ever be suffusing 
the whole world with thought of love, far-reaching, grown 
great, beyond measure, void of anger or ill-will.” ® 

‘“* All the means that can be used as bases for doing 
right are not worth the sixteenth part of the emancipation 
of the heart through love. That takes all those up into itself, 
outshining them in radiance and glory. Just as whatsoever 
stars there be, their radiance avails not the sixteenth part 
of the radiance of the moon. That takes all those up into 
itself, outshining them in radiance and glory—just as in 
the last month of the rains, at harvest time, the sun, mount- 
ing up on high into the clear and cloudless sky, overwhelms 
all darkness in the realms of space, and shines forth in 

* Majjhima Nik4ya, 1. 129 Rhys Davids. 
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radiance and glory; just as in the night, when the dawn 
is breaking, the morning star shines out in radiance .and 
glory—just so all the means that can be used as helps 
towards doing right, avail not the sixteenth part of the 
emancipation of the heart through Love.” * 

‘Let us overcome hatred with love, evil with good ; 
let us overcome the stingy with a gift, the liar with truth.” t 

“‘ As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects 
her son, her only son, so let him cultivate love without 
measure towards all beings. Let him cultivate towards 
the whole world—above, below, around—a heart of love 
unstinted, unmixed with the sense of differing or opposing 
interests. Let a man maintain this mindfulness all the 
while he 1s awake, whether he be standing, walking, sitting, 
or lying down. This state of heart is the best in the 
world.” 

This inculcation of universal love rests on the belief 
.in universal kinship, as in the case of Christianity. ‘ All 
are children of one Father,” says the Christian, ‘‘ therefore 
let us treat one another as good members of a family should 
do.” And again, ‘“ Inasmuch as we have been redeemed 
by the blood of Christ, and share one life, even the life 
of Christ, let us show forth the reality of that life by loving 
as Christ has loved.” The Buddhist, too, believes that 
we share one life, but he does not limit brotherhood to 
the adherents of the same creed, nor even to humanity. 
The lowest animal that crawls, so long as it can suffer - 
pain or experience pleasure, may thereby lay claim to 
brotherhood, and necessitate the recognition of a moral 
tie between itself and us. In the case of Buddhism, 
_ however, the truth of the unity and kinship of all life is 
not based on Theism. Buddhism has been justly termed 
an Atheistic religion. Itis “‘ without God,” in the Chris- 
tian sense of the word “ God,” which has always stood for 
the idea of an omnipotent and omniscient source of the 
phenomenal world, the author of our salvation, the recog- 
nition of whose existence is absolutely essential to the 


* Itivuttaka; pp. 19, 21. + Dhammapada. 
t Metta Sutta, Rhys Davids. 
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leading of a truly religious life. Buddhism does not 
pretend to discover any ultimate source of things. The 
everlasting problem of the origin of Nature it puts aside 
unsolved, as not tending to edification. Suffice it, that 
Nature is, and that we are of Nature and must study her 
laws, if we would be her masters rather than her slaves. 

Buddhism takes its stand on the great principle of evolu- 
tion. Like Heraclitus, the Buddha taught that “all 
things are in a state of flux”; we cannot strictly speak 
of being, but only of a continual becoming. The reality 
of change is too obvious to make its denial a possibility 
for any one, but its absolute universality only slowly dawns 
upon the human consciousness. What appear to be 
more eternal than the stars? The ancient astronomers 
of Babylon saw them as we see them now. They seem to 
tell restless and kaleidoscopic man of a peace steadfast and 
undying, and yet, as we now know, calm reigns in the 
heavens as little as on earth. ‘Eternal process moving 
on” is the law there no less than here. 

But at least we abide ? Our bodies may grow, mature 
and fall into decay; they may sicken and die. Our 
senses may fluctuate from moment to moment ; our thoughts 
flash into being and then sink back into the unconscious 
vast ; our very memories may so fail us that we can no 
longer tell how we came to be what we are. All the 
phenomena of our being may pass and repass, and swiftly 
or gradually alter their nature under the gnawing tooth 
of time, but surely we are more than mere eddies of mental 
and material phenomena! Does not our consciousness bear 
irrefragable witness that it is the efflorescence of a substance 
that persists amid its flux, that behind our thoughts there 
is a “ thinker,” an “ego” that is other than the qualities 
whose manifestations make its existence known? For 
ages this question has been asked, and by all the religions 
of humanity, save one, an affirmative answer has been given. 
Buddhism alone meets the demand for the recognition 
of the “soul,” in the sense of an “ ego” substance, with a 
decided “No.” It is, of course, impossible to demon- 
strate the non-existence of an entity that eternally escapes 
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our observation. What Buddhism does, is to examine every 
element of human consciousness which is imagined to 
constitute the persistent “I,” and to resolve it into a 
compound of simpler units, an interplay of forces, a form 
of change, a “ becoming.” Each fresh phase of mentation 
as it arises, the aspirant after Arhatship places under the 
searchlight of his rigid analysis, and in each case he is taught 
to reflect, ‘ This is not mine, this am I not, there is no self 
herein.” ‘This doctrine of “non-ego,” as it is called, 
is sometimes expressed very paradoxically in the pages 
of Buddhist literature. For instance :— 


“ Grief surely is, but none that grief is paining. 
Actor is not, but only actions done. 
Sure is the Peace, no person yet attaining. 
The Path exists, but passer there is none.” 


Painful, indeed, is the truth to many minds when they 
are brought, for the first time, to realize what it means, 
but sooner or later it is bound to be accepted by all intel- 
ligent persons, for what Buddhism affirmed so many cen- 
turies ago, has to-day the ripest conclusions of modern 
science to sustain it. ‘The position laid down by Herbert 
Spencer in his Principles of Psychology that mind consists 
of a succession of states of consciousness, and cannot be 
regarded, with the Scholastic philosophers, as an entity 
wherein a congeries of static qualities inhere, also finds 
favour with, probably, the bulk of the leading psychologists 
of the world. Of course, there follows from it the irre- 
futable conclusion that human immortality, as hitherto 
understood, is an impossibility. The Buddhist doctrine 
of rebirth, although open to many grave objections, does 
not stand on the same footing, and is quite consistent with 
the belief in the compound and fluctuating character of 
the “ self.” 

If all things are ever changing, including even our boasted 
“souls,” can we fail to see that sorrow must be inherent 
in every form of finite existence? The doctrine of the 
universality of sorrow does not mean that joy is unreal, 
or that life is absolutely unbearable. If we spoke rather 
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of the ennui of existence we might, perhaps, convey better 
the meaning of the Buddha’s teaching. This sense of 
tedium in life, of the unsatisfactoriness of its gifts, seems 
to increase with the growth of civilization. It drives 
some to emotional pietism, others to the building of social 
and political ‘castles in the air,” and yet others to a 
dehumanizing cynicism or a morbid pessimism. The 
emergence of the self-conscious factor in human evolution 
tends to make man more and more sensitive to the dis- 
harmonies of his nature, and this sensitiveness gives birth 
to fresh disharmonies. ‘“‘ Progress” is nearly always a 
one-sided process. We rid ourselves of a thousand evils 
belonging to our barbaric past, only to discover others of 
which barbarians have never dreamed, and with it all, 
the spirit of egoism grows ever more exacting, more fret- 
ful, more mischievous in its demands for gratification. 


ae ** Man, proud man, 

a Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 


Buddhism would have us grow thoroughly dissatisfied 
with things, and not least with the changeful “I,” laden 
as it is with sorrow and aflame with the threefold fire of 
lust, hatred, and delusion. The Buddha unfolds to men’s 
gaze a vision “ beyond good and evil,” beyond pain and 
pleasure, beyond the despair of self and the love of self. 
To mould our lives in such a way that they may conform 
entirely to unselfish ends—that is his specific for our pain. 
Turn your thoughts inwards upon your own elusive “ egos,” 
he seems to say, and you will find yourselves nourishing a 
hideous cancer that eats into life’s very heart. Turn them 
outwards upon that suffering world, which “nescience ” 

(avidyaZ) makes you fancy an existence apart from and 
‘even in opposition to your own, and try, in some 
measure, to ease it of its pain ; if you do so, you will find 
the barriers between the “ego” and the “ non-ego” 
giving way, and you will learn the secret of Nibbana’s 
everlasting peace. 
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Nibbana is very different from the Christian idea of the 
Beatific Vision, and yet they have a common element. 
The Christian aspires to a state of perfect communion 
with God. He wishes to gaze for ever on the face of the 
all-loving Father, with no cloud between. The com- 
munion of the saints through love, the complete indwelling 
of God, who is Love itself, in the souls of all believers, 
constitutes the essence of heaven, as the noblest Christian 
thinkers have conceived it. In the eternal light there 
will be no sorrow because there will be no sin. Peace there 
must be because selfishness, the great fomenter of strife, 
has been laid aside with the garment of the flesh. They 
who gain the heavenly bliss love perfectly because they 
know perfectly, and they know perfectly because they love 
perfectly. 

In the Christian heaven the distinction between “I” 
and “thou” still persists. The soul is united to God, 
but not absorbed into God. The “ego” is real, and 
independent of the body. It is not a dream to be awakened 
from, but a substance whose annihilation is impossible, 
save by the divine will. The Beatific Vision stands for a 
perfect harmony, but it is a harmony composed of manifold 
diversities. 

Buddhists, too, believe that their goal is a perfect 
‘unification of love and knowledge. They can heartily 
echo the Christian sentiment, ‘“‘ Now we see through a 
‘glass darkly, but then face to face.” But inasmuch as the 
Buddhist regards the “ego” as a mere mirage of con- 
sciousness, rooting in the blind “ will to live” and pro- 
ductive, so long as it lasts, of continual sorrow, he cannot 
desire its eternal preservation. His aim is to reach that 
‘viewpoint from which the question, “‘ What will become of 
myself ?”’ ceases to have any interest or meaning. He 
wishes to lose himself in the great ocean of life, and to that 
end he must cultivate compassion towards all beings, and 
the better he grasps the meaning of existence, the more will 
his compassion grow. As he reads the riddle of the past, he 
learns that he has been shaping the karma of millions of other 
lives, and in shaping these has shaped his own. The 
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_ character of others is his work, and his character is theirs, and 
yet, from another standpoint, each man makes his own 
character and gathers the fruits thereof alone. To hate his 
enemy becomes, for the Arhat, as mad an action as hating 
one of the cells in his own body. The hatred does not 
alight on the enemy and stop there, but returns to its 
source with tenfold interest. ‘To love one and hate another 
is to assert the “ ego.”” The love of man for woman, the love 
of the mother for the child, and the love of friend for friend, 
beautiful and ennobling though they are, possess, neverthe- 
less, a strong passional element, and so fall far short of the 
Buddhist conception of a love which knows no limits, and 
in whose embrace all hates and passions perish for evermore. 

This doctrine is exceedingly nauseous to the popular 
- egoism of the hour, especially as expounded in the school of 
Nietzsche. This school will have it that altruism 1s, 
- necessarily, a sickly surrender to the ignoble cravings for 
ease, that emanate from the least desirable specimens of 
humanity. There is, no doubt, an altruism, so-called, 
which is sickly, but it can hardly be worse than an egoism 
which worships the principle of “‘ devil take the hindmost ” 
as the last word of moral wisdom. 

As a matter of fact, the Buddhist is an egoist of a particu- 
larly bold type; he is even an “ immoralist,” in one sense. 
The moralities of the world have arisen for the preservation 
‘and progress of various social groupings. Buddhism enunci- 
_ ates principles which play havoc with these moralities, and 
yet Buddhism recognizes their relative value. Itis noblest 
that men should lay aside their weapons altogether ; but if 
strife must be, better it should be displayed on behalf of the 
tribe or the nation, than between individual and individual, 
each fighting for narrowly selfish ends. The notion of one 
morality for all sorts and conditions of men is pure insanity. 
True Buddhism has only one very simple moral code (the 
panca gila), and its precepts are more of the nature of ideals 
than positive rules admitting of no deviation. In the 
matter of sex, while Christianity and Mahommedanism 
have drawn up rigid codes, Buddhism has left each to 
whom its gospel has been carried, to solve the problem of 
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the relations of the sexes,in the way that suited his 
requirements best, although the Buddha, certainly, recom- 
mended the union of one man to one woman as more 
conducive to moral progress than any other plan. The 
Buddhist ideal is absolute chastity. Whether this is a 
reasonable ideal need not be discussed here. Suffice it to 
say (and every sensible Buddhist will agree) that absolute 
chastity can only be an ideal. now for a very rare type of 
humanity. From such types Buddhism seeks to draw its 


; 4 ‘ : a 
Bhikkhus. That the Bhikkhu is not, necessarily, a more ..: 


spiritually advanced person than a lay follower of the 
Buddha, is laid down distinctly in the Sacred Books. By 
many paths must men pass to the Great Goal. All are 
seeking Nibbana, some consciously, others unconsciously. 
The dark veil of avtdyd falls between the light and us, but: 
love will lift it at length, and all living things will know 
that they are one. Some of us may feel that this is a purely 
imaginary end to set before humanity. Speaking for him- 
self, as a sympathetic non-Buddhist, the writer cannot 
believe in Nibbana as an absolute goal. ‘Taking it on its 
ethical side, as an ideal to which we may approximate 
more and more as the mind of man evolves, he accepts it 
as true. His desire here has been solely to give a correct 
and sympathetic delineation of certain aspects of two great 
religions, which have exercised a very potent influence 
on the world, be it for good or evil. Whether he has 
succeeded or no must be left to the judgment of his readers. 


A. D. Howexr Smiru. 
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‘Buddhist Essays."—H Review. 


For the effective presentation of Buddhism to the West, 
it is necessary that one should unite the ripest scholarship 
with an understanding deeper than mere academic know- 
ledge of the dead letter. Buddhism has long awaited an 
European exponent who can respond to the stimulus of 
Buddhism as religion, as well as possessing the ability to 
grasp and expound Buddhism as philosophy ; one, in short, 
to whom Buddhism is a living Faith, and not merely a 
curiosity of antique literature. Such an exponent Buddhism 
has found in Dr. Paul Dahlke, whose admirable work is 
now available to English readers through the no less admir- 
able translation of the Bhikkhu Silacara. 

In the foreword we are informed that the book “ is the- 
outcome, not only of the study of books, but also of per- 
sonal intercourse with native scholars both in Ceylon and. 
Burma... but as the book is designed for lay readers alone, 
no particular effort has been made to meet the demands of 
an exacting scholarship.” Herein lies the value of this 
work; it brings the subject before the ordinary reader in 
such wise, that no great mental effort or distracting 
references to other works are at all necessary. 

The book is divided into twenty essays, or chapters, 
the first dealing with “ The Life of the Buddha.” Most 
readers will be familiar with, at least, the outlines of this 
wonderful history, but Dr. Dahlke, touching upon the 
leading episodes, produces a character sketch of the Great 
Teacher which is at once beautiful and inspiring. He 
concludes the chapter with a just and temperate apprecia- 
tion of the Buddha’s life and its value to mankind. “ Per- 
haps never while the world has lasted, has there been a 


© Buddbist Essays, by Paul Dahlke. Translated from the German by Bhikkhu 
Silicdra. Pp. viii and 361. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1908, tos. net. 
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personality who has wielded such a tremendous influence 
over the thinking of humanity, as has Gautama, the bearer 
of the Buddha-thought . . . this statement becomes an 
undeniable fact, for every one who has learnt to understand 
by culture, something else besides the mere art of living 
comfortably and making money quickly; who has learnt 
to understand that progress does not proceed upon out- 
ward lines, but that true development consists of that 
inwardness, which seeks and tries to comprehend that of 
which the world either knows nothing, or else treats with 
indifference, perhaps even with contempt. Whoso recognizes 
this, will also recognize that already, almost two and a 
half millenniums ago, the supreme summit of spiritual 
development was reached, and that . . . already had been 
thought the highest man can think” (pp. 18, 19). 

‘<A Brief Survey of the Leading Doctrines of Buddhism ” 
follows, with a careful and accurate statement and explana- 
tion of the Four Holy Truths, which “not only in- 
tellectually, but also formally, comprehend Buddhism in 
its entirety from beginning to end” (p. 21). Summed up: 
‘We might say that the teaching of the Buddha, is 
the purest Kantian transcendental idealism, applied 
to the ends of religion. This idea, the profoundest 
man yet has thought or is perhaps capable of thinking, | 
has been perceived most clearly by the Buddha, by him 
has been worked out to the fullest extent, and made to do the 
utmost service towards his ends. If this idea has not been 
developed in the jargon of current philosophy, it still 
stands before us—perhaps even on that very account—in 
crystal clearness, a proof that human thought, already 
more than two thousand years ago, reached its natural 
ultimate”’ (p. 33). As to the logical completeness of. 
the Buddhist system: ‘On the long way upwards... 
not a step, not a link is missing. In the soundness of its 
basis, the iron logic of its construction, this religion, even 
in the eyes of a non-adherent, must always appear as one 
of the most colossal and astonishing productions, that have 
ever proceeded from the human mind. It is the completest 
conceivable victory of mankind over itself” (p. 38). 
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The third chapter gives “Some Characteristics of © 
Buddhism,” as distinguished from theistic religions. 
‘Buddhism is one half philosophy, and the other half 
moral doctrine” (p. 39). ‘“‘ Here belief is dethroned and 
replaced by knowledge and by understanding. . . . Wherefore 
hail, all ye that are unable to believe! To you, chiefest of 

all, are the Buddha’s promises addressed! He will teach 
- you to understand, and, understanding, the highest shall be 
made clear to you!” (p. 44). It is not even necessary to 
begin with a belief in the Buddha. . “ In Buddhism, faith is 
purely the product of knowledge; it is mathematic cer- 
tainty pure and simple” (p. 45). 

It is a commonplace that Buddhism connotes pessimism ; 
but, in ‘‘ Pessimism. and Sorrow,” the exact contrary is 
shown to be the case. ‘* This is the outstanding character- 
istic of sorrow in Buddhism : that it does not depend upon 
sensation but upon understanding. It is not the vulgar, 
but the philosophical conception, with which we have to do. 
. . . Only where transiency is looked upon as sorrow can 
life become 1% toto sorrow—can sorrow be understood, © 
recognized” (p. 73). ‘“‘ Sorrow is real only so long .. . as 
this corporeality is looked upon as a true, soul-endowed J” 
(p. 74). . “ The knowledge of J as Not-JI, the Anatta-idea, is — 
therefore the great, the only knowledge—the knowledge 
par excellence, the Buddha knowledge, because at one stroke 
abolishing both sorrow and life” (p. 75). That is, “life”? 
as understood by corporate beings. ‘‘ Not without reason 
could the Buddha vaunt of himself: ‘Of such as live © 
happily in the world, I alone am one.’ With good right 
also it is said in the Dhammapada: ‘ We who call nothing 
our own, saturated with happiness, we beam like radiant 
gods.”” (p. 81.) 

Another fertile source of popular error is the doctrine 
of Nibbana (or Nirvana). The fifth chapter dealing with 
this subject is so illuminating, that we would fain quote | 
the whole of it, but for the exigencies of space. We must, 
however, rest content with one or two suggestive definitions. 
‘In its conception of Nibbana, more than anywhere else, 
we are constrained into wonder at the iron, logical con- 
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sistency of this system ”’ (p. 83). But what is this Nibbana ? 
“Nibbana means nothing but a condition of perfect free- 
dom from desire” (p. 85). ‘ ‘ Nibbana, Nibbana, so they 
say, friend Sariputta, but what, friend, is this Nibbana ? 
The destruction of greed, the destruction of hate, the 
destruction of illusion ; —this, O friend, is what is called 
Nibbana’ ” (p. 68).—Once more: ‘‘ Nibbana is a relative 
conception, and implies nothing more than that where 
hitherto sorrow has been felt and cognized, it is now no 
longer cognized”” (pp. 87-88). Nibb4na, in short, is the 
opposite of sorrow, change, transiency. It is the state of 
serenity, poise, peace, stability, equilibrium, which puts 
a definite end to the sorrow which is the inevitable product 
of opposite conditions. It is the philosophical conclusion 
logically following from the premises. 

It is brought against Buddhism, more in the manner of 
a charge than a criticism, that it is “ atheism.” Chapter 
VI deals with “ God,” and the position of Buddhism in 
relation to the god-idea. This may be cleared up with 
a single quotation: ‘The denier of God recognizes the 
existence of a God by his very denial of it. Buddhism, 
however, stands so very far removed from the idea of God, 
that it is simply beyond any necessity of denying it. As 
the eagle wheels its flight high in the heavens, unhindered 
of any, so the Buddha takes his powerful flights of thought, 
soaring high above all heavens whatsoever”? (p. IOI.) 
“‘ The Buddha never denied the existence of a deity; such 
denial did not come within the scope of his system. .. . 
No system in the world holds so strenuously to the quod 
erat demonstrandum as does that of the Buddha. Alone 
among all the founders of world-religions, the Buddha 
only speaks of things he can prove” (p. 102). Gods, and 
references to gods, heavens, hells, and the like, are found 
plentifully enough in the Buddhist scriptures, but “ All the 
gods ... were only mythological figures, intentionally 
taken over .. . in order that the weak plants among the 
newly converted, might be able to remain undisturbed in 
their native soil” (p. 102). Reference is then made to 
the well-known passage in a Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, 
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** full of wit, full of delicate humour, but every word of it a 
shattering, bludgeon-blow at the idea of a god in heaven.” 
‘In the inexplicability of this existing world—that is, in 
the possibility of the god-idea—is to be found the necessity 
for the Buddha-thought. For the Buddha-thought is 
the truth in the shape of religion. But there is no ‘ pos- 
sibility’ about truth. Where there is true religion, un- 
alloyed truth, there is no room for ‘ possibility ’"—that is to 
say, for the idea of God” (p. 111). In place of the crude idea 
of a supernatural, superhuman being upon whose irrespon- 
sible, incomprehensible whims the welfare, or otherwise, of 
the human race, and all living beings, depends, Buddhism has 
recourse to Law. And this Law is “ Kamma ” (or Karma), 
the law of cause and effect, of action and re-action. It is 
defined in the essay under this heading as: “ the force, in 
virtue of which reaction follows action ; it is the energy 
which makes it that out of the present existing life, new life 
in an inexhaustible stream continually flows forth” (p. 113). 
The concept of Kamma is explained in a masterly way : 
““How the law ‘of the conservation of energy in the 
sorrow-world of the Buddha becomes deed, with its punish- 
ment and reward; howthe law of cause and effect, as soon 
and as it is transferred to the sphere of beings endowed 
with consciousness, to the sphere of individuality, becomes 
Kamma...” (p. 116) is clearly shown. Kamma, 
however, is not an eternal and remorseless tyrant to which 
man must bend helpless and despairing. Like all other 
natural laws, it is only ignorance of it that makes it 
formidable. ‘ I myself forge my fetters, I myself file them 
through, and look to no god for help. In no religion 
does humanity stand in a position of such sublime, un- 
hampered greatness as in the system of the Buddha” (p. 118). 

“Morality in Buddhism,” a stimulating essay upon the 
ethical system, explains why, in Buddhism, the highest 
standard of life and conduct is essential, because, “in this 
most wonderful of all systems no true morality is possible 
without knowledge; no knowledge is possible without 
morality, and both morality and knowledge are bound up 
with one another, as are light and warmth in a flame, or 
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rather each is the complement of the other, like the zinc and 
the copper plate in the voltaic pile; each is strengthened 
through the other in an ascending scale, without it being 
possible to assign to either of them the place of primary 
importance” (p. 147). ‘‘ Morality is knowledge; vice 
is ignorance—stupidity.” ‘Charity’? (ninth essay) 
becomes the necessary corollary to morality and “ Know- 
ledge” (tenth essay). The Buddha-knowledge differs 
essentially from what is esteemed as such by all lesser 
schools, as, for example, “ In the Vedanta, knowledge leads to 
deliverance, to Brahman; in Buddhism knowledge ts de- 
liverance”’ (p. 159), and, as in the Vedanta, so in all other 
lesser religions into which the god-idea enters. With good 
cause indeed could the Blessed One “ call his doctrine that 
which is perfect in the beginning, perfect in the middle, 
and perfect in the end. For as ignorance in this system 
is synonymous with illusion, so in this system is knowledge 
synonymous with truth—a thing that bears in itself the 
evidence of its own trustworthiness” (p. 193). This 
essay on knowledge is one of the most suggestive of all, 
bringing us to the very kernel, for Buddhism, in a word, 
is Knowledge. 

The eleventh essay, ‘“‘ After Death,’? does not seem 
quite to sustain the strength and conviction of the previous 
chapters ; though, as we read, we find the various threads of 
it taken up, as in “ The Specific in Buddhism,” which is, 
again, the Anatta-idea, and the doctrine of “ no being, but 
a becoming.” In reply to the allegation of apathy and 
indifference, so often brought against Buddhism, it is very - 
aptly said: ‘The doctrine of moderation has lent this 
world-shattering system that peacefulness and quietude 
which, distorted into indolence and passivity in the eyes of 
the Western world, has come to be regarded as the peculiar 
and distinguishing mark of Buddhism. This accusation 
of indolence, to put it frankly, is founded on sheer ignorance 
of the matter in hand” (p. 214). “ The moderation 
and quietude of Buddhism, the direct result of sorrow and 
struggle that have come to an end in knowledge, is indeed 
like some rich, noble hue which at once elevates this 
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wonderful system above the common mass of all other 
religions. Buddhism is like a dark, clear brook which 
noiselessly steals between the over-hanging shadows. . . 
And it is because it is so deep that it is so still. And if the 
real value of all religion lies in this, that it teaches me to 
respect others and to abhor all violence, then is Buddhism 
not only the highest of all religious systems, but also the 
highest conceivable system” (p. 215). In this section is 
made still more clear the essential difference between Budd- 
hism and Vedanta. It is the Anatta-idea that is the 
specific in Buddhism, and this is in most direct contra- 
diction to the Vedantist, “‘ All is I.” It is the Anatta- 
thought that leads us to the “ Law of the Middle Path ”— 
the law of the true mean—which is explained in the next 
essay, but we are reminded that no man can understand 
the Middle Path unless he follows it. Buddhist ethics are 
not merely pious expressions, they must be living activities. 
‘“‘Whoso makes his own the philosophy only, and ignores 
the morality ” (may we interpolate, “ and the religion ” ?), 
‘is like one who should eat the seed ofa fruit tree, thinking 
that he swallows along with such seed all the refreshing 
fruit that the tree might have borne ” (p. 218). 

The essay on “ Asceticism”’ tells of the terrible gloom 
which Brahman asceticism cast over India. ‘‘ The whole 
of India was full of such spiritual alchemy. These Indian 
ascetics were Don Quixotes who im their excursions into 
spiritual error left the adventures of the worthy knight. of 
La Mancha far behind. But in perfect accord with India 
and the nature of its.people, this period did not . . . find 
its termination in the appearance of any Indian Cervantes ; 
it found religious salvation in the Buddha” (p. 229). The 
Buddha himself followed these tracks, exploring all, sur- 
passing all, going down to the ‘very depths, and, at the 
bottom, finding only vanity and sheer illusion. But there 
is asane, balanced, more purposeful asceticism in Buddhism 
—the avoidance of mere sensuous enjoyment, the practice of 
self-denial for the good of others, and for the purpose of 
approaching the state of Nibbana. The rules governing 
the life of the Buddhist monk are a case in point. These, 
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however, are but an intelligent course of instruction, for 
it is knowledge, not faith, or rather, knowledge as the 
basis for faith, that the Buddhist religious seeks to gain. 
The Buddhist Order, is itself, a monument to the 
sanity of the Buddhist religion. ‘ Buddhism is simply a 
subject of instruction, and if a man finds himself making no 
progress, the way out of the Order always stands open to 
him. Not the slightest odium attaches t to those who so g° 
out ” (p. 241). 

The position of Buddhism on the question of “‘ Women ” 
(Essay XV) is likely to lay it under the adverse criticism of 
some, in view of certain aspects of the cult of “ feminism ” 
in this country. It must be said, however, quite frankly, 
that Buddhism considers feminine as inferior to masculine 
human nature. Buddhahood, for example, “‘ the state of 
perfect enlightenment, can only be reached by the man, 
never by the woman with her ‘ two-fingers-broad feminine 
understanding’” (p. 245). “* Theoretically indeed, upon 
the heights, man and woman stand equal; practically, 
however, the latter stands much lower, because, with her 
inferior organization, it is found in experience to be much 
more difficult for her to reach the heights” (p. 248). 
There is much in Buddhism in this respect that will prove 
distasteful to our modern, extreme “‘ feminists’; but we 
are inclined to think that the Buddhist estimate is nearer, 
physiologically and psychologically, tothe facts. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that “ Among the peoples of 
Eastern Asia, women have always been measured by another 
standard than that in usage amongst us. After all, Buddhism 
did nothing but fix the colours already prepared” (p. 284). 
Again, “It is characteristic of the mental life of the East 
that in it that wonderful creature, the pious mistress, 
has never found a place. Her sickly-sentimental, sweetly- 
languishing airs are the diametrical opposite of the clear, 
cold, steel-like atmosphere of Buddhism ” (p. 249). 

The essay on “ Women ” is followed by a chapter entitled 
‘“* Beginning and End—The Two Riddles of the World.” 
This long, and most enlightening, essay we would wish to 
dwell upon at length, but must, perforce, leave the reader to 
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study for himself, with the assurance that he will arise 
with an abundance of profit. ‘“‘’The Buddha never even 
entered upon the attempt to enlighten his disciples as to the 
arising of the world” (p. 250). And the same may be 
said of the ending. ‘“‘ Dealing thus with the question, 
the Buddha is the only one of all the founders of world- 
religions, who has avoided bringing himself into conflict 
with exact science and the facts of evolutionary history, 
which latter already for such a long time has juggled before 
us with the much-sought-for beginning of the beginning. 
He does not set himself in opposition to these facts, but 
embraces and comprehends them” (p.251). ‘* And yet the 
Buddha taught an arising and passing away of the world.... 
He teaches that this visible world, this Known, can only exist 
where there is a Knower. Where there is no subject, the 
Knower, there can be no object, the Known. The world, 
therefore stands and falls with the knower thereof” (p. 253). 
“The beginning of the world, in the Buddha’s sense of 
the words, always and everywhere, sets in where Will 
arises or comes into action. ‘The world-end everywhere 
and always sets in where Non-willing comes into play”’ 
(p. 254). Follows analysis of the ‘ Will,” which is but another 
form of the “I ”—illusion, whence comes the illusion of 
the world and of eternity. ‘‘ The real eternity is with us, in 
us, as matter. Our J is a parasite upon eternity ” (p. 259). 
But “‘ About matter outside of relativity, about an absolute, 
about God, the Buddha never uttered a word. But if 
such a thing is, what is it? ‘The answer is unbroken 
silence.” we). 

The essay on “ Miracle ” shows how any such thing as is 
commonly understood as miracle is totally set aside by the 
Buddha and can have no place in his doctrine. Essay XVIII 
treats of “ The Elements ” of being, “ A Brief Survey of 
the Historical Development of Buddhism” follows, and 
the volume closes with an inquiry as to “The World 
Mission of Buddhism.” 

Thus, with full consciousness of incompleteness, having 
endeavoured to give a rapid indication of the contents of 
this valuable work, we linger lovingly over its pages, noting 
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here and there other luminous passages which might have 
been given in preference to those quoted. But no simple 
review can do these Essays adequate justice. They form 
a work that students of Buddhism must read; and not 
only they, but all who realize that Truth does not exclusively 
dwell in this well or the other, but that there may be 
deeper waters still, whose depths invite them maybe, to 
find therein more valuable treasures, than any they have 
yet known. 

a J. E. Exram. 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHISM 14! 


The Gospel of Buddhism. 


Naucut, naught is still. To his long rest 
The glowing sun sinks softly down ; 
And Night, by dew and breeze caressed, 


Puts on her starry crown. 


There is no pause. The world’s awake, 
Thrilled by the unseen power within. 
The river glides athwart the lake, 
The ocean-tide to win. 


The peace of heaven’s clear, azure tone 
Must pass, and clouds o’erspread the blue. 

All creatures live to toil and groan. 

In pain the cosmos grew. 


Our joyous song dissolves in tears. 
Birth marries death upon each tomb. 
The ever-rolling wheel of years 
Tells but of time and doom. 


No god will hear, no prayer can save; 
Brahm in eternal silence rests. 

Some destiny, some darkness gave 
The passions of our breasts. 


The bark of being aimless glides. 
The waters bear it to no goal. 

Only the law of change abides 
Life lives without a soul. 


How from this web of pain escape, 
How mingle with the awful calm ? 

A thousand lures around thee gape, 
And labour for thy harm. 
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Thyself! None other is thy bane. 
Thyself! None else can make thee whole 
O burst the bonds of bliss and pain 
Wrought by thy dream of “soul”! 


Throw open wide thy being’s doors ; 
Deliverance is thy fatherland. 

Love is thy boat, good deeds thine oars 
To bear thee to the strand. 


As lifted from this nether-clime, 
Love man and beast beneath the sun; 
So loving, thou art all sublime. 
Nibb&na’s rest is won. 


A. D. Howe xt Smirs. 


~‘Rotes and Rews 


Tue Council of the Buddhist Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland wishes it to be clearly understood that their 
Society has no connexion with any other. 

No encouragement is given to the practice of occultism, 
mystery, or thaumaturgy. Buddhism is a world-religion, 
the guiding philosophy of one-third of the human race. 
It is simple, easily comprehended, and appeals to all man- 
kind, high or low. 


The object of the Society is not propaganda, but investi- 


gation and discussion, and it feels that no great system of 
thought can be beneficial unless it is treated with reverence 
and sympathy. 7 

His Excellency Phya Visutr Kosa, the Siamese Minister, 
has consented to become an Honorary Vice-President. 

Much activity has been shown in the shape of Sunday 
evening meetings, to which we draw the attention of our 
members and readers. Some of the lectures recently 


delivered are: “The Good King Asoka,” by Francis J. 


Payne; “ Buddhist Individuality,” by Mr. St. George 


Lane Fox-Pitt ; ‘“ Buddhism and Prayer,”’ by Miss Coyle ; 
“The Development of Mahayana Buddhism,” by Dr. 
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Suzuki ; “ The Great Renunciation,” by Alexander Fisher ; 
“‘ Separateness,” by Bernard E. Ward; “ The Forerunners 
of Buddhism,” by Major Bhola Nauth. 

Offers of papers and lectures from all persons interested, 
whether Buddhists or non-Buddhists, will be welcome. 

An interview with the Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya 
appeared in the Rangoon Gazette of November 17, 1908. 
The Bhikkhu expressed himself as highly gratified with 
the work that had been done. 

In The Burman Buddhist of December, the Bhikkhu 
gives the first portion of a more detailed account of his 
visit. In the same number Maung Zan passes some severe 
criticisms on his fellow-countrymen, and makes some very 
sensible suggestions for improvement. The Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association has decided to establish a reading- 
room and library. It is gratifying to see that a very 
emphatic revival in religion is taking place in Burma, and 
that there is some hope of countervailing the necessarily 
secular teaching in the Government schools. 

The Fournal of the Royal Astatic Soctety (January, 1909) 
contains an interesting article on “The Day on which 
Buddha died,” by Mr. J. F. Fleet. The author makes 
out a strong case for October 13, 483 B.c. The same 
Journal contains a note by Mr. A.B. Keith, from which 
we quote the following : ‘‘ I have had before me the proofs 
of the forthcoming part, No. IV, of the first volume of 
Don M. de Z. Wickremasinghe’s Epigraphta Zeylanica. 
I should like to invite special attention to his discovery 
of traces of a Buddhist era in Ceylon, by which the death 
of the Buddha was dated in 483 B.c.” 

On December 27 a special meeting was held by the 
International Buddhist Society at Rangoon. The Bhikkhu 
Ananda Metteyya described how eighteen years ago he 
first came into contact with Buddhism through reading 
the Light of Asia. Seven years later he went to Burma 
in search of health and found Buddhism.a living force which 
** still can so sway the lives of men as to make impossible 
the starvation, the squalor, the crime and the misery that 
is the most terrible factor in our modern Western life.” 
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In three years’ time (the 2,500oth anniversary of the 
Buddha’s death) it is hoped to establish a Buddhist order 
in England. We trust that nothing in the shape of dis- 
sension or impatience in this country or in the East, will 
occur to mar so excellent a project. 

Mr. E. H. Stevenson, a native of Peterborough, was 
ordained a Bhikkhu at the Hlethin Min Monastery (that . 
“¢ veritable metropolis of holiness ””) on September 13, 1908. 
Mr. Stevenson, who took the name of Sasana Dhaja, the 
“Flag of Truth,” was well known as a lecturer and enter- 
tainer, and after having toured through Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania and Java, where he acquired great 
reputation as an earnest Christian Churchworker, he came 
to Burma. “I have travelled far and wide,” he. says, 
““but I have never met a people that has given me more 
pleasure to meet than the Burmese, and I have seen no 
religion that has compelled my admiration more than 
Buddhism. Some of you are growing old. I have seen 
nowhere at any time, men come down to old age with so 
much calmness, and with such a certainty of eternal peace.” 
Mr. Stevenson promises an early visit to this country. 

We are informed that yet another Englishman has 
taken the yellow robe in the person of Mr. Miles, of the 
University of Oxford. 

Mrs. Avery, of Liverpool, has very successfully started 
a Buddhist Student Class in that city—an example that 
might advantageously be imitated elsewhere. 

The Calcutta Indian Mirror of December 31 contained 
a leading article on the British movement, wishing it every 
success. A full account of the Society’s work also appeared. 

The Anagarika, H. Dharmapala, of the Calcutta Maha- 
Bodhi Society, writes to us an account of his work. He 
started in India in 1891, and we understand that an unfor- 
tunate dispute has arisen over the right to maintain a 
Rest House for Burmese Buddhists at the sacred site at 
Bodhi Gaya. We hope that by the exercise of patience 
and kindly feeling, both our Buddhist and our Hindu 
friends will be able to arrive at an agreement. 

We have to hand a letter from Samana Punnananda 
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$4mi, Honorary Secretary of the Bengal Buddhist Associa- 
tion. A faint gleam of Buddhism still lingers amongst a 
few people in Chittagong, Bengal. Reforms have been 
introduced, education is spreading, and Pali has been offered 
by the Government as a subject of study. 

The Bengal Buddhist Association was started in Calcutta 
in 1892. It has founded a monastery with a hostel for 
pilgrims, and a branch monastery is about to be built at 
Lucknow. 

A monthly journal Fagajjyoti, or “ The Light of the 
World,” has been established, and it is intended to print 
interesting articles and vernacular versions of the Pali 
Pitakas. Mr. Sami’s address is 5, Lalit Mohan Das’s Lane, 
Bow Bazar, P.O., Calcutta. 

The Buddhist Text Society, now known as the Indian 
Research Society, has produced a new quarterly journal, 
Research and Review. Much important matter relating to 
Northern Buddhism appeared in the old Journal of the 
Buddhist Text Society. 

Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy has in the press a small 
volume entitled the “ Indian Craftsman,” to which . Mr. 
C. R. Ashbee, the friend of Ruskin and Morris, has added 
a preface. The important position of the craft-guilds 
under King Asoka is well known, and that king’s architec- 
tural and sculptural works bear witness to the fact. The 
Pali Jatakas, says the author, supply us with a considerable 
amount of information, respecting the craftsmen in early 
Buddhist times. The chapter on “ Religious Ideas in 
Craftsmanship” helps us fully to understand the inner 
nature of the workers, who did so much to build up the 
fabric of early Buddhist architecture. 

The first of three lectures on “The Architectural and 
Sculptural Antiquities of India ” was delivered by Professor 
A. A. Macdonell before the British Academy on January 27, 
and embraced the Buddhist period from 450 B.c. to 600 
A.D. Archzological remains are of supreme importance in 
India, owing to the lack of historical literature, and Lord 
Curzon is to be congratulated on the passing of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act of 1902. In the pre-Buddhist 
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period wood was used, and there were neither temples nor 
images. Brick was adopted in the fifth century B.c., and 
stone in the third century. There were three classes of 
buildings—stupas or topes, chaityas (halls or churches), 
and monasteries. In China a modification of the stupa 
became the pagoda, the “tee”? forming the roof. The 
earliest halls were hewn from the rock in imitation of 
wooden buildings, and the stupa developed into the Hindu 
temple.. The Dravidian or South Indian temple was 
evolved from the monastery, and the Indo-Aryan spire owed 
Its origin to the stupa. The lecturer traced the origin 
of Buddhist sculpture to Persia and Greece, and pointed 
out three distinct periods in Buddhist architecture—namely, 
250 B.C. tO 5O0A.D., 50 A.D. tO 350 A.D., and 350 A.D. to 650 A.D. 

Sir George Watt delivered, on February 9, a lecture on 
“* Buddhist Monuments of India,” at the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Association. ‘Three great emblems were used 
by the early Buddhists—the relic chamber, the wheel, and 
the tree. Of Buddhist monuments, many of which 
bore dates and inscriptions, there were five great groups, 
viz. ;_ pillars, relic chambers, rails and gateways, halls and 
monasteries. 

A lecture on the same theme was delivered before the 
Hampstead Antiquarian Society in December, by Mr. 
James Kennedy, M.R.A.S. A large number of slides 
illustrated the lecture. 

We are interested to hear of the formation of the Budd- 
hist Shrine Restoration Society, which held a Congress at 
Calcutta in February. At the instance of the Prince of 
Sikkim,'who interviewed the Dalai Lama at Peking, both the 
latter and the Tashai Lama have agreed to become patrons 
of the Society. 

The Dalai Lama brought two copies of the Kandjur 
with him to Peking, one of which was presented to the late 
Dowager Empress, and the other secured by Lord F french, 
who has brought it to England. The work consists of 103 
volumes, each weighing about 10 pounds and measuring 
about 4 feet by 6 inches. The paper is made from a coarse 
grass found in Tibet. 
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The fabulous sum of £2,000 is asked for the work, and 
it is stated that no other copy exists in England. This is 
apparently erroneous, as we believe that copies of the 
Kandjur and of the more voluminous Tandjur are in 
possession of the Royal Asiatic Society, the India Office 
and the British Museum, as well as the library of the 
Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg, and the Royal Library 
at Berlin. A copy of the Kandjur ony is in possession of 
the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Both works are. enormous collections of expanded Suttas 
based upon the Pali Pitakas, and translated from Sanskrit 
texts into Tibetan in the eight and ninth centuries a.p. 

An edition was printed at the Nar-thang monastery 
between 1728 and 1746 a.p., the Kandjur occupying 108 
volumes with 1,083 treatises, and the Tandjur 225 volumes, 
with nearly 4,000 treatises. Other editions in 102 volumes 
and 108 volumes were subsequently printed at Derghi near 
Lhassa, and at Peking, and the late Professor Max Miiller 
states that a copy of the Peking Kandjur has been sold for 
£600. | oe 
The Kandjur is divided into the Dulva, the Do and 
the Chhosnonpa or De-not-sum, which correspond to the 
Pali Vinaya, Suttas, and Abhidhamma respectively. The 
Tandjur, which forms the great Commentary, is divided 
into the Gyut (or Tantras) and the Do, the latter being 
a miscellaneous collection of commentaries and non- 
religious works on grammar, logic, alchemy, magic, medi- 
cine, et¢. Neither work approscnes the Pali epee in 
authenticity. 

Unusual activity has been shown by explorers i in Central 
Asia and Tibet. Dr. M. A. Stein has just returned from 
a three years’ journey, in the desert between the salt marshes 
of Lob Nor and the Tun Huang Oasis, in the western 
portion of the Chinese province of Kansu. For 300 miles 
extend the ruins of a wall built at the end of the second 
century s.c. Documents in wood and bamboo dating 
from 100 to §0 B.c., relating to the life of the garrisons were 
unearthed, and Dr. Stein explored a treasure cave crammed 
with ancient manuscripts, paintings, and. other Buddhist 
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relics. He found a whole temple library of 4,000 manu- 
scripts, fresh and new, deposited for safety about the tenth 
century a.p. Some of them date as far back as the first 
century after Christ. 

Messieurs Pelliot, Vaillant and Nouette left France in 
1906, crossed Russian and Chinese Turkestan, and reached 
Peking at the end of last year. After leaving Kashgar 
the mission discovered a Buddhist temple, and secured 
some fine Greco-Buddhist sculptures. They crossed the 
desert of Gobi and reached the Grottoes of the “ Thousand 
Buddhas.” Many of the grottoes are adorned with well- 
preserved wall paintings. M. Pelliot deciphered many 
inscriptions, and secured some manuscripts of the highest 
importance. 

Dr. von Lecogq, of Berlin, chose Turfan as his centre. He 
has proved that the “ Western Kingdoms ” were peopled 
in the second century B.c., by a fair-haired and blue-eyed 
race of city-builders. These were in turn subdued by 
Scythian tribes, the best known being the Uigur Turks. 
Manuscripts of Syriac Gospels and Nestorian books of 
devotion were found, and it appears that from the seventh 
to the ninth century a.p., Nestorians, Manicheans and 
Buddhists dwelt side by side. Dr. vonLecogq discovered the 
ruins of a terraced pyramid inset with recesses, which once 
held images of the Buddha, and many of the Buddhist 
temples were adorned with rich decorations and statuary, 
similar to the sculptures of Gandhara. 

Baron Gustaf Mannerheim has visited the great monas- 
tery of Labrang, and in addition to about 1,500 photo- 
graphs, has brought home some fine Buddhist banners and 
bronzes, a number of Mongol and Sanskrit manuscripts, 
and numerous impressions of ancient rock-inscriptions. 

Commander d’Ollone, who reached Marseilles early in 
February, met the Dalai Lama at Ou Tai Than, and 
thus describes the site: “It is absolutely marvellous. 
Imagine a hill in the middle of an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, nearly all of a height of about 11,000 feet. The 
flanks of all these mountains are covered with pagodas 
and sacred edifices; the central hill, from the base to the 
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summit is nothing but an agglomeration of tapering temples. 
Halfway up is a stupa, a sort of bell-shaped pyramid, 
some 45 yards high, perfectly white. An imposing staircase 
leads to the central platform, which serves both as a temple 
and a palace.”’ 

Dr. Sven Hedin has discovered the real sources of the 
Indus and the Brahmaputra in Tibet, and mapped out 
a region of 64,000 square miles, locating two new pro- 
vinces, Bongba and Choktchu. He passed through vast 
solitudes, and at one time saved his 1,100 sheets of maps 
by hiding them in bags of rice. 

The veteran writer, Mr. J. Allanson Picton, discussing 
missionary methods in the Christian Commonwealth, 
strongly urges the undesirability of propagating abroad, 
beliefs and ideas which we ourselves have abandoned. 
Our object in India, Ceylon, Burma, Japan and China 
should be “to get into brotherly communion with the 
learned and devout men of ancient religions, and get them 
to see that Christianity is not an exclusive sect, but one 
form of the expression of the universal spirit.” 

The Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall is by no means of this 
opinion. In the Churchman of February he delivers a 
fierce onslaught on this Society. ‘A few months ago,” 
he says, “‘ the daily newspapers announced the formation 
in London of a Buddhist Society . . . there are reviews 
devoted to the spread of Buddhistic and other Eastern 
philosophies in our midst.” He protests against a “* brand- 
new Europeanized pseudo-Buddhism,” sneers- at the 
‘Light of Asia,” and insists that all English Buddhists . 
should abstain from meat, and take the yellowrobe. Dr. 
Tisdall is very cross with such “ freak religions,” and says 
that Buddhism is being “turned into ridicule by men 
utterly devoid of earnestness.” Nirvana means “ extinc- 
tion,” and Buddhism, the “ philosophy of utter despair,” 
‘aims at eternal death.” We hardly remember a short 
article so full of fallacies and misstatements. Dr. Tisdall 
cannot plead ignorance,as he once wrote a beautiful book 
on the Noble Eightfold Path. We can only imagine that 


he has allowed his zeal to outrun his discretion. 
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All missionaries are not so obviously unfair. In the 
Foreign Mission Record of December, Mr. J. Robinson 
quotes with approbation: “‘ Except Christ alone, there is 
not, among the founders of religions, a figure purer or 
more touching than that of Buddha. His constant heroism 
equals his conviction ; he is a finished model of all the 
virtues he preaches; his self-denial, his charity, his un- 
alterable sweetness, seem not to fail for a moment.” Mr. 
Robinson truly says that “ the chief source of the influence 
of the religion, is the splendid code of morals which it 
enforces,” and that “ the secret of Buddha’s success is to 
be found in his great winning personality.” 

Light, January 23, has a review of Dahlke’s Buddbist 
Essays. The reviewer is apparently quite a 
with the revival in Burma. 

_ At Whalley Range, on February 5, Professor T. w. 
Rhys Davids lectured on “ ‘The Evolution of Religion in 
its Higher Phases.” Confucius, Zoroaster, Buddha, the 
Hebrew Prophets, and some of the Greek Philosophers, 
were largely contemporary, although independent. They 
all appeared in just those valley centres, where social and 
intellectual development had advanced furthest: Each 
of these teachers emphasized different points, but could 
not in attempting to move the world, preach a new doctrine 
cut clean off from all that had gone before. That had never 
been done in the history of the world. In every instance 
the movement towards higher things had been carried 
out by a single individual, full of earnestness and self- 
" renunciation. 
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Psalms of the First Buddhists. 


I. PSALMS OF THE SISTERS. 


Ture is in the ancient Pali Canon of the Three Pitakas, 
a collection of poems, entitled “ Verses of the Elders, 
Brethren and Sisters.” Among these Elders are all the 
most eminent disciples of Gotama the Buddha, the men 
and women who with him inaugurated the movement we 
call Early Buddhism. The poems were edited in 1883, for 
the Pali Text Society, by Professor H. Oldenberg and the 
late lamented Professor R. Pisthel.* The verses vary in 
length, from one couplet to seventy-five, and are arranged, 
in the Pali Canon, in two parts, according to the sex of 
the authors, and again, in each part, according to the length 
of the poem. The contents are profoundly interesting. 

We have here no conventional or prescribed formulas of 
religious belief and emotion. “Now and again a phrase, a 
line, it is true, caught up again and again, reveals the . 
existence of a common stock of expressions, such as we 
should expect to find in the spiritual property of any 
religious communion. But for all that, there is not one 
poem that is not, in one verse of it, if not more, a dis- 
tinctly individual utterance. Each one is a personal docu- 


* The Thera~ and Theri-gatha (Stanzas ascribed to Elders of the Buddhist Order of 
Recluses). London, 1833. 
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ment. Each one—there are two hundred and sixty-four 
ascribed to brethren, seventy-three ascribed to sisters—is 
an account of some episode in the author’s religious ex- 
perience. In the majority of cases it is the story either 
of his or her conversion and renunciation of the world, or 
of how Nibbana or Arahantship is won. 

In the volume containing these poems, they stand as 
they have stood for nearly twenty centuries in the Sutta 
Pitaka—that is to say, without any accompanying com- 
mentary, save for extracts, appended by Professor Pischel, 
from Dhammapala’s commentary on the Sisters’ verses. 
Like the rest of the Canon, the psalms were handed down 
orally, by the Order till 80 B.c., when they were first com- 
mitted to writing. Down to and after this date, the 
Attha-Katha—the “talk about the meaning,” or prose 
exposition, was a matter which individual exponents might 
tell in more or less their own words. Thus 4tthakatha and 
Gatha formed together an Akhyana, or story in mixed 
prose and verse. 

About 80 B.c., then, the Psalms were committed to 
writing. But in the fifth or sixth century a.p., either 
before or after Buddhaghosha had lived and written his 
great commentaries, Dhammapdla of Kancipura (Con- 
gevaram, Madras Presidency) wrote down in Pali the un- 
written expository material constituting the Atthakatha of 
the Psalms, and incorporated it into his great commentary 
entitled the Paramattha-Dipani, or “ Elucidation of the 
Highest Meaning.” ‘This work not only gives each akhbyana 
complete, but adds a paraphrase, in the Pali of his day, of 
the more archaic idiom in which the gathas were compiled, 
as well as citations from the Apadana, the Vite Sanctorum 
of the Buddhist Canon, giving the antecedents of each 
psalmist. All this, if read in a properly critical spirit, and 
with mindfulness of the effect of transmission and the long 
time-intervals on exegesists not versed in historical critic- 
ism, 1s a considerable help to the modern reader. The 
ancient psalms often embody verses alluding to different 
episodes in one and the same life, or spoken by more 
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than one character. And often the lines are less coherent 
sentences, than rosaries of words and phrases, fraught for: 
the speaker with a pregnant and precious import that 
eludes the reader of to-day. Now the explanation of 
‘episode or elliptical utterance, given in the commentary, 
may be only apocryphal; nay, it is conceivable that 
the ancient psalms themselves may be embroideries on 
fragmentary sayings, set out in poetic form by some gifted 
man, or man and woman, when the Order was organizing 
its body of unwritten literature. Nevertheless it is, to 
say the least, just as likely that a germ of historic truth 
may lie within all these evolved traditions, as within such 
guesses as a European reader of to-day may make at the 
circumstances on which each poem is based. And now and 
again a passage occurs which, in default of a commentary, 

would be quite cryptic. : 

Part of Dhammapiala’s commentary is accessible to us. 
The latter portion dealing with the Psalms of the Sisters 
was edited for the Pali Text Society, in 1893, by Professor 
Edward Moller.* Of the portion dealing with the Brothers’ 
verses, no complete MS. apparently exists in Europe 
except one, containing only about five-eighths of the work, 
at the Royal Library of Copenhagen. This is now being 
transcribed for me by my sister, and a complete copy is 
also being made for the Pali Text Society from a MS. at 
_a Burmese monastery, through the kind instrumentality 
of Mr. Charles Duroiselle, of Rangoon College. 

The book of these Buddhist Psalms has been translated 
into eloquent and vivid German verse by Dr. K. E. Neu- 
mann.t So profoundly interesting are the contents that 
it were worth while learning German, only to be able to 
read them. Better still to gird up the loins a little tighter 
and learn Pali. In the absence of an English Neumann, 
the present writer hopes to present the Psalms before long 
in English dress. Pending the arrival of the commentary 


* Discussed by the present writer at the Congress of Orientalists, London, 1892. 
(See Transactions, Vol. I. 


| Die Lieder der Monche und: Nonnen Gotamo Buddho's, Berlin, 1899. 
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on the Brethren’s verses, I propose to give some typical 
akhydna’s from the Sisters’ productions. 


The types selected are such as best illustrate in what 
light the monastic career presented itself to Indian women 
when Buddhism arose, and what were the motives which 
drove women from “ the world ” to embrace the andgariyd, 
or homeless life. 

These motives are as diverse as those revealed in the 
records of Christian monasticism. Across time and space 
a common humanity is manifest. In some cases it is the 
drawing power of the Dhamma, preached by the Buddha, 
or by a senior of either sex, which brings about the crisis. 
The mental upheaval produced in the hearer is occasioned, 
not so much by a “sense of sin,” as by the insight into 
universal impermanence in earth and heaven, and the 
prospect of the unending round of death and. rebirth. 
In other cases, it is the vis a tergo of goading circumstance 
that impels the woman to break out of the groove. Escape, 
deliverance, freedom from suffering, mental, moral, domes- 
tic, social, from some situation that has become intolerable, 
is hymned in the verses and explained in the commentary. 
The bereaved mother, the childless widow, are emanci- 
pated from grief and contumely, the Magdalen from re- 
morse, the wife of rajah or rich man from the ennui of an 
idle life of luxury, the poor man’s wife from care and 
drudgery, the young girl from the humiliation of being 
handed over to the suitor who bids highest, the thoughtful 
woman from the ban imposed upon her intellectual develop- 
ment by conventional tradition. It is a suggestive point 
that the percentage of Sisters’ Psalms, in which the goal 
achieved is described as emancipation—some twenty-five 
per cent—is considerably greater than the corresponding 
rate in the Brothers’ psalms. 

Complementing this negative consciousness of release 1s 
the expression of energies and emotions newly awakened, 
or at least diverted into new channels. Even where the 
verses breathe rest and peace, their tone is exalted and 
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hedonistic. The attitude of their authors, each of whom 
is said to have won her way to Arahantship, is one of a 
certain happy confidence and quiet vigour. Of the Theris 
might Matthew Arnold have written his lines :-— 
“Ye like angels appear, 

Radiant with ardour divine ; 

Beacons of hope ye appear ; 

Languor is not in your heart, 


Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow.” 


Even in the gathas of those women who have sought 
refuge in the Order from overwhelming misery or disgust, 
there is little or no expression of the obtained relief in 
terms of that quiescence and apathy and mortified vitality 
so readily imputed to the religious ideals of the East. Life 
under the Vinaya was one of both active and contemplative 
discipline. The emancipation won, implied “ space ”— 
okdsa—opportunity for regulating and concentrating both 
thought and deed :— 


‘“¢ Ta douce liberté cherchant la douce loi.” * 


Under its régime the bhikkhuni became one of the dis- 
ciples of some theri or senior woman, leading the simple 
life of a student (sekba), working out for herself, if the 
promise was in her, her own highest salvation, and qualify- 
ing to become a leader and teacher in her turn. 

Whether the attainment of such salvation lay within 
her reach in this life or not—whether it was hers to win to 
that organic stability of disposition past the felt need of 
either freedom or law, when emotion has been mastered 
and purified by an insight 


‘qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,” 
—which could discern 
dukkham, dukkhasamuppadam, dukkhassa ca atikkammam,t 


the essential medium for it the Indian woman found pro- 


* V. Hugo, L’ Ane. 
t Ill, its genesis and the transcending of ill. Thertgatha, verse 186, etc. 
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vided in the religious life, and in that life alone.* On 
entering it she, like her later Christian sisters, laid down 
all social position, all domestic success, and in place thereof 
became, not an adjunct, but an individual. Her head 
shaved, her dress indistinguishable from the swathing toga 
of the male religieux, she was free to come and go, to 
wander alone in the forest shades, or climb and muse on 
mountain braes. To free mobility she could wed the other 
austere joy of being recognized as an unsexed rational being, 
sharing in the communion of mind of the Tathagatas of 
all time, and gaining that power of “ seeing things as they 
really have come to be,”t which the Buddhist called 
“ being awake.” t 
The simple little poem subscribed Mettika—“ Amy ”’ is 

very nearly the English equivalent—attributed to the 
daughter of an eminent brahmin of Rajagaha,§ who was 
among the original women-members of the Order, may 
serve to reveal, as in a little cameo, this connection between 
freed action and the freed soul :— 

E’en tho’ I be ailing and weak, and youth be fled from me, 

My staff have I taken, and up on the mountain have hied me ; 

My robe have I thrown back, my earthern bow! lies there inverted ; 

And while on the rock I am seated, lo! over my spirit 


Liberty dawns, and the Threefold Wisdom is won for me. 
So is the Word of the Lord, the Awakened, accomplished ! 


The freed mind, refusing to recognize, in the religious 
life, any disability of sex, rings out in the psalm of Soma, 
who represents herself as taunted with intellectual in- 
capacity by Mara, the evil spirit. 

Daughter likewise of a brahmin, chaplain to Rajah 
Bimbisara at Rajagaha, she had been converted by the 
preaching of the Buddha and had “attained arahantship, 
together with the Patisambhidias, || and dwelling thus in 


* The case of Visakha, a lady of extraordinary endowment of intellect and character, 
as well as of immense wealth and high station, is as exceptional, and as little typical of the 
status of Indian women, as that of a modern queen in her own right is of the political 
status of her female subjects. 

+ Sabbam yathabhatam disva. t Buddho. § Now Rajgir. 

| ic. Thorough mastery of the form and meaning of the Dhamma. 
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the happiness of freedom at Sivatthi,* she entered one 
day the Dark Grove to take siesta, and sat down beneath 
the shade of a tree.” To disturb her happy meditation 
comes the sceptic voice :— 


‘‘ That vantage-ground the sages may attain is hard 

To reach; with her two-finger-consciousness 

That is no woman competent to gain! .. .” 
‘for women from the age of seven or eight, even though 
they are perpetually boiling rice, do not know when 
the rice is cooked, but must take out some in a spoon and 
press it with two fingers; hence the phrase ‘‘ two-finger- 
consciousness.” t ‘Then the Theri rebuked the Evil one :— 


‘“¢ How should the woman’s nature hinder Us, 
Whose hearts are firmly set, who ever move 
With growing knowledge onward in the Path? 
What can it signify to one in whom 
Insight doth truly comprehend the NORM ? 


On every hand the love of pleasure yields, 
And the thick gloom of ignorance is rent 
In twain. Know this, O evil one, avaunt ! 
Here, O Destroyer, shalt thou not prevail.” 


Another gifted Theri, commended by the Buddha in 
another canonical book for her pre-eminence in swift 
intuition,{ was the elderly ex-Jain recluse Bhadda Curly- 
hair.§ Her story, too long to be told here, was eventful. || 
Killing her husband, an incorrigible jewel-thief, in defence 
of her own life, she entered the Free Order, otherwise 
called Jains. Scantily clad and dirty, for the Freed Brethren 
were ascetics, she led a solitary nomadic life, having acquired 
such knowledge as they had to give. And wherever there 
were learned men, there did she acquire their learning, and 
thereafter became a peripatetic dialectician, setting up her 
challenge in the shape of a rose-apple bough at the gate 


* Capital of Kosala, the kingdom then lying between Patna and the Himalayas. Its 
site is still unverified. The chief focus of Buddhism. 

+ An Italian tells me this idiom exists in Italy : una mente lunga di due dita, 

t Abhiffa, literally, ultra or advanced knowledge ; knowledge acquired through con- 
templation of ideas, and not arising directly out of sense-experience. 

§ Distinguishing her from Bhadda of Kapila, Her shaven hair—torn out by a comb 
in the legend—grew again “crinkly.” She was daughter of a leading citizen of Rajagaha. 

|| See J.R. As. Soc., 1893, pp. 777 ff. : “ Women Leaders of the Buddhist Reformation,” 
by Mabel Bode: also pp. 517 ff. Mrs. Bode translates the biographies of some leading 
sisters from another commentary. 
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of a town and giving a week’s limit for any respondent to 
knock it down. Thus is she ultimately confuted by Sari- 
putta, chief of the Theras, to whose puzzle ‘‘ What is the 
one ?” “she saw neither end nor point,”* confessed her- 
self baffled, and was recommended to learn of the Master. 
In her brief psalm there is no mention of this overthrow. 
It is scarcely fair to impute the pettiness of wounded 
vanity to a great-souled Theri, and the legend is possibly 
more or less apocryphal. But as a side-light on the free- 
dom and intellectual status open to the woman who “‘ went 
forth” from the world, it is of high interest. Bhadda’s 
little psalm is said to be reminiscent of her going fresh 
from her defeat to the Buddha “‘ towards evening at the 
time of the teaching of the Dhamma ”’ :— 
Bhadda’s verses. 


‘¢ Hairless, dirtladen, half-clad—so used I to wander, 
Deeming things harmless were wicked, nor seeing the harm in 
Aught where harm was. Then forth from siesta I gat me 
Up to the Peak of the Vulture and saw there the Buddha, 
The Stainless, begirt by the Order of Bhikkhus attendant. 
Low on my knees I saluted, with both hands adoring. 
‘Come, Bhadda!’ so said the Master, me thus ordaining. 


Lo! these fifty years have I wandered through Anga, 
Magadha, Vajji and Kasi and eke into Kosala. 

Owing no man have I lived on the alms of the country. 
Great in sooth is the merit begot by that layman, 

Who in his wisdom a robe bestowed upon Bhadda, 

In bondage to dress, but utterly free from all fetters 1!” 

Very different from these two in character and motive 
is the akhyana of Anopaméa, the “ Peerless,” daughter 
of a leading citizen of the city of Saketa. Sought in 
marriage when she came of age,t “the thought arose 
in her—for that the promise of attainment was hers— 
‘ Profit to me in the life of the House there is none!’ She 
sought the presence of the Buddha, and hearing from him 
the Dhamma, she . . . was established in the Fruition of 
the Third Path. With the Teacher’s permission she 


* No Monistic or Pantheistic problem would be in harmony with Buddhiem, which 
was more interested in the analysis and classification of phenomena bearing on the ethical 
life. Thus in the little ancient catechism (Khuddaka-Patha) :—Q. “What is the One? 
A. All beings are sustained by Food.” What are the Two? Mind and Body,” and 
so on. t+ Probably at sixteen years of age. 
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obtained ordination from the Bhikkhunis. And on the 
seventh day, realizing Arahantship, she reflected on what 
she had won in the form of an ecstatic utterance :— 


“Daughter of Treasurer Majjha’s famous house, 
Rich, beautiful and prosperous, I was born 
To vast possessions and to lofty rank. 
Nor lacked I suitors; many came and wooed ; 
The sons of kings and merchant princes came 
With costly gifts, all eager for my hand. 
And messengers were sent from many a land, 
With promise to my father: ‘ Give to me 
Anopamé, and look! whate’er she weighs, 
Anopama thy daughter, I will give 
Eightfold that weight in gold and gems of price.’ 


But I had seen th’ Enlightened, Chief o’ the World, 
The One Supreme. In lowliness I sat 

And worshipped at his feet. He, Gotama,* 

Out of his pity taught to me the Norm, 

And seated even there I touched in heart 

The Anagami-Fruit, Third of the Paths, 

And knew this world should see me ne’er return. 


Then cutting off the glory of my hair, 
I entered on the homeless ways of life. 
Tis now the seventh night since first all sense 
Of craving driéd up within my heart.” 


Let us next consider how the Life attracted wives and 
mothers. ‘The Theris who, in the short gathas assigned to 
them, exult most keenly in their freedom, are two who were 
wives of poor men, the one a rush-weaver, the other only 
called a hunchback brahmin. The wife of the latter is 
called “ Free””—Mutta—Liberta, we might say; the 
other wife is called after her son—a distinguished Thera— 
“‘ Sumangala’s mother.” In both cases the revolt is both 
from the husband’s society and from household drudgery 
unsweetened by love. 


Mutta’s Psalm. 


“QO free indeed! O gloriously free 
Am I, in freedom from three crooked things,— 
From quern, from mortar, from my crookbacked lord ! 
Ay, but I’m free from re-birth and from death, 
And all that dragged me back is hurled away. 


* More than once, in these verses, though not elsewhere, the family name of the 
Master is thus used by the faithful. 
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Thus, beginning with a revolt from external conditions, 
she goes on and realizes a deeper emancipation. 


Sumangala’s Mother's Psalm. 


‘*O woman well set free! how free, how throughly free am I 
From kitchen-drudgery! Me, stained and squalid ’mong my pots, 
That brutal husband would not even with his sunshades rank ! * 
Purged now of all my passion and my hate I dwell in peace, 
Musing in verdant shade on ah! how deep my happiness. t 


In sharp contrast to these rebels of the hearth is the 
case of wives who left happy, luxurious homes solely through 
the constraining force of a religious “call.” Sujata of 
Saketa, attending with her attendants the sports on some 
astral festival in the city park, sees the Teacher in the 
grove, gladly listens to an “inspiring lesson” on the 
Dhamma, and with the consent of her husband and parents 
enters the Order. Khema, wife of King Bimbisara of 
Magadha, the patron of the Order, avoids the Teacher’s 
presence, conscious that she will not escape condemnation 
for being engrossed with her own great beauty. The King 
contrives that the meeting—also in the park, The Bamboo 
Grove,} shall nevertheless take place. According to the 
legend, the queen is converted by seeing a maiden of 
celestial beauty, apparently attending on the Teacher, 
grow old and fall dead before her—a vision wrought by 
the 1ddhi, or supernormal power of the Buddha. At first 
humbled : “ Verily the Exalted One has around him women 
lovely as goddesses. I am not fit even to wait upon such. 
I am undone by my base and mistaken notions ”—she then 
reflects : “‘ Has such a body come to be a wreck like that ? 
Then so will my body also!” And the Master, discerning 
the state of her mind, said :— § 

‘‘'They who are slaves to lust drift down the stream, 


Like to a spider gliding down the web 
He of himself has wrought. But the released, 


* Rush-plaiting would include the weaving of rush-work umbrellas. 

+ It is interesting to note that the Thera Sumangala also celebrates his release from 
three crooked things: the sickle, the plough, and the spade. 

t Six miles from the capital, Rajagaha, presented by the King to the Buddhist Order. 

§ Incorporated in the Dhammapada Anthology, ver. 347. 
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Who all their bonds have snapt in twain, 
With thoughts elsewhere intent, forsake the world, 
And all delight in sense put far away.”* 


With her husband’s consent she also enters the Order, 
and was later commended as foremost in intellect by the 
Master, and for teaching as he himself would teach. 

To her one day resting at noonday in the shade comes 
Mara, as a youth, tempting her through the senses :— 


Mara. 


‘Thou art fair and life is young, beautiful Khema ! 
I am young, even I too—Come, O my fairest lady ! 
While in our ear fivefold harmonies murmur melodious, 
Seek we our pleasure. 


Khema. 


Through this body vile, foul seat of disease and corruption, 
Loathing | feel and oppression. Cravings of lust are uprooted. 
Cruel desires of the Khandhas cut like daggers and javelins. 
Speak not to me of delighting in aught of sensuous pleasure. 
Verily all such vanities now no more may delight me. 

Slain on all sides is the love of the world, the Hesh and the devil. f 
Rent asunder the gloom of ignorance once that beset me. 

Know this, Thou Evil One! Destroyer, know thyself worsted ! 


Lo! ye who blindly worship constellations of heaven, 

Ye who, nourishing fire in cool grove, wait upon Agni, 

Ignorant are ye all, ye foolish and young, of the Real, 

Heedless of truths that are able to keep your hearts undefiled. 

Lo! as for me, I worship th’ Enlightened, the One among mortals, 
Utterly free from all sorrow, doer of Buddha’s commandments.” 


Sujata’s Psalm is merely a poetical account of the brief 
narrative given above, and reveals no. individuality of 
interest. But the woodland temptation of Khema is one 
of a somewhat favourite type, being the theme, not only 
of three or- four of the Sisters’ Psalms, but also of a few 
psalms attributed to Theras.t In one of this group—the 
psalm of seventy lines assigned to Sister Subha (‘ Beauti- 


* Nandi—delight, enjoyment—implies all this phrase. 

+ In the Samyutta-Nikaya (P.7.S., Vol. I) one chapter is devoted to the verse of ten 
Bhikkhunts who are severally tempted or cross-questioned by Mara. Only one poem, 
that of Som4, is identical with that in the Book of Psalms. The other Bhikkhunts either 
find no mention in the latter work, or are represented ae the authors of quite different 
pealme. 
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ful’) —the tempter is no spirit, but a young rake, whose 
unwelcome advances and ecstatic compliments on her lovely 
eyes the Bhikkhuni crushes, by tearing out an eye and 
giving it to him. Horrified, he implores her forgiveness. 
Freed from danger, the Sistér seeks the Master’s presence 
and there was healed. He, discerning the state of her mind, 
revealed to her how she might attain to the uttermost, and 
she, restraining her joy, so developed insight, that she won 
her goal. And in the bliss of Nibbana she composed her 
poem.* 

In strong contrast, again, to the case of those two wives 
_ is that of Capa.f Here it is the husband who breaks away 
from the home, at the call of religion, and that in spite of 
the wife’s entreaties. Capa, or the compiler of the poem 
called after her, displays in these verses a richer poetic 
vein, a keener sense of the human pathos in the wreck- 
ing of natural ties by the upheaving force of the new 
doctrine, than is shown in the foregoing instances. 
Would that the translation could convey the vigour of 
the original ! 

She was a trapper’s daughter, and her husband, called in 
the poem Kala (the Dark, cf. Kali, the Hindu goddess), 
was once a wandering ascetic named Upaka who, straying 
into a village of trappers, was entertained by the headman. 
Enamoured of the latter’s daughter, he abandoned the 
religious life, became a dealer in the game killed by the 
hunters, and married the headman’s daughter Capa. The 
young wife is not very considerate of her elderly husband, 
and annoys him by repeatedly hushing her boy with: 
** Do not cry, my hermit’s child! do not cry, thou son of 
a meat-pedlar!’’ Exasperated and unhappy he acts as 
the poem in dialogue form describes. 

After he deserts her, Capa, sick at heart, delivers her 
boy to his grandparents, follows her husband, and goes to 


<< 

* Too long to be given here. 

+ Pronounced Chapa, as in Chartist. Other contrasts might be cited, did space 
permit, of wives and daughters who repress their longing to “go forth” so long as duties 
to their families keep them in the home, only finding their freedom when advanced in 
yeare. 
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Savatthi, where in the Order she surpasses her husband’s 
attainments and becomes an Arahant. 


Capa’s Psalm. 
(Her husband speaks.) 


‘‘ Once staff in hand homeless I fared and free. 
Now but a trapper am I, sunken fast 
In baneful bog of earthly lusts, yet fain 
To come out on the yonder side. My wife 
Plays with her child and mocks my former state, 
Deeming her charm yet holdeth me in thrall. 
But I will cut the knot and roam again.” 


“O be not angry with me, hero mine! 
O thou great prophet, be not wroth with me! 
For how may he who giveth place to wrath 
Attain to holy life and purity?” 


“ Nay, I'll go forth from Nala. Who would live 
At Nala now, where he who fain 
Would lead a righteous life sees holy men 
Beguiléd by the beauty of a girl!” 


“‘O turn again, my dark-eyed lover, come 
And take thy fill of Capa’s love for thee, 
And I, thy slave, will meet thy every wish, 
And all my kinsfolk shall thy servants be.” 


‘‘ Nay, were a man desirous of thy love, 
He well might glory didst thou promise him 
A fourth of what thou tempt’st me here withal !”” 


“© O dark-eyed love, am I not fair to see, 
As the liana swaying in the woods, 
As the pomegranate tree in fullest bloom 
Growing on hill-top, or the trumpet-flower 
Drooping o’er mouth of island cavern? See, 
With crimson sandal-wood perfumed, I'll wear 
Finest Benares robe for thee—O why, . 
O how wilt thou go far away from me?” 


“ Ay! so the fowler seeketh to decoy 
His bird. Parade thy charms e’en as thou wilt, 
Ne’er shalt thou bind me to thee as of yore.” 


‘¢ And this child-blossom, O my husband, see 
Thy gift to me—now surely thou wilt not 
Forsake her who hath borne a child to thee?” 


‘¢ Wise men forsake their children, wealth and kin 
Ever great conquerors renounce the world, 
As elephants sever their bonds in twain,” 
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‘“‘'Then this thy child straightway with stick or axe 
1’ll batter on the ground—to save thyself 
From mourning for thy son thou wilt not go!” 

‘* And if thou throw the child to jackals, wolves, 
Or dogs, child-maker without ruth, e’en so 
’T will not avail to turn me back again!” 


‘‘ Why then go if thou must, and fare thee well. 
But tell me to what village wilt thou go, 
What town or burg or city is thy goal?” 


‘In the past days we went in fellowship, 
Deeming our shallow practice genuine. 
But the Exalted Buddha now doth preach, 
Along the banks of the Neranjara,* 
The Norm whereby all may be saved from ill. 
To him I go, he now my guide shall be.” 


‘‘ Yea, go and take my homage unto him 
Who is the supreme Sovran of the World, 
And making salutation by the right, 

Do thou from us to him make offering.” 


‘* Now meet and right is this, e’en as thou say’st, 
That I in doing homage, speak for thee 
To him, the Supreme Sovran of the World. 
And making salutation by the right, 
I’ll render offering for thee and me.” 


So Kala went to the Neranjara, 

And saw the very Buddha on the bank, 
Teaching the Way Ambrosial : of II, 

And of how II! doth rise, and how Ill may 
Be overpast, and of the way thereto, 

Even the Ariyan, the Eightfold Path. 

Low at his feet the husband homage paid, 
Saluted by the right and Capa’s vows 
Presented ; then the world again renounced 
For homeless life ; the Threefold Wisdom won, 
And brought to pass the bidding of the Lord. 


But it is Rachel ‘‘ weeping for her children because they 
are not” that constitutes, even more than does the be- 
reaved wife or widow, as such, the type of that suffering 
woman, to whom life in the Order came chiefly as comfort 
and support in mortal anguish. 


* A river in Magadha (Bihar), flowing past Buddha-Gaya. 
t+ Keeping the right side toward the object of adoration, in walking round him. 
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“The Light of Asia ” has familiarized the West with the 
episode, narrated in our commentary, of Kisagotami— the 
“ Frail Gotamid ”’ (so called because of her physical weak- 
-ness)—who, cheating herself in her distracted state, sought 
medicine for the child dead in her arms. Though born of 
poor parents, she became a very eminent Sister, and, in the 
psalm ascribed to her, she strikes a broader note, gathering 
into her summary of women’s sufferings the more terrible 
experiences of an equally eminent colleague—of whom 
presently—as if to illustrate the teaching of him who com- 
forted her, that “there hath no trouble overtaken you 
save such as is common to men,” 


Kisdgotam?’s verses* 


(When realizing what her prescribed quest for mustard-seed, from a house 
where no one had ever died, was intended to convey.) 


‘No village law is this, no city law, 
No law for this clan or for that alone ; 
For the whole world, ay, and the godsin heaven 
This is the Law; ALL Is IMPERMANENT ! ” 


The Master. 
‘‘ Lady of the Gotamas, hast thou got the little mustard ? ” 


Kisdgotami. 
“‘ Lord, the little mustard hath wrought its work. Confirm me herein.” 


The Master. 


“‘’To him whose heart on children and on goods 
Is centred, cleaving to them in his thoughts, 
Death cometh like a great flood in the night, 
Bearing away the village in its sleep.” * 


She is established in the Fruit of the First Path, is 
ordained and develops insight. 


The Master. 


‘The man who, living for an hundred years 
Beholdeth never the Ambrosial Path 
Had better live no longer than one day, 
So he behold within that day that Path.” 


* Included in the Dhammapada Anthology, verses 47 and 287. 
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She attains thereupon the consciousness of the Arahant. 
“Reflecting on her attainment she uttered these verses 
extolling friendship with the elect ” :— 


‘‘ Friendship with noble souls throughout the world 
The Sage hath praised.* A fool, in sooth, grows wise 
If he but entertain a noble friend. 
Cleave to the men of worth! In them who cleave 
Wisdom doth grow ; and in that pious love 
From all your sorrows shall ye be released. 


Mark sorrow well, mark ye how it doth come, 
And how it passes, mark the Eightfold Path 
That endeth woe, the Four great Aryan Truths. 


Woeful is woman’s lot! hath he declared— 
Tamer and Driver of the hearts of men :-— 
Woeful when sharing home with hostile wives, 
Woeful when giving birth in bitter pain, 

Some seeking death or e’er they suffer twice, 
Piercing the throat; the delicate poison take. 
Woe too when mother-murdering embryo 
Comes not to birth, and both alike find death. 


‘Seeking | my home to give birth to my child, 
I saw my husband in the jungle die. 

Nor could I reach my kin ere travail came. 
My baby boys I lost, my husband too, 

And when in misery I reached my home, 

Lo! where together on a scanty { pyre 

My mother, father and my brother burn! 

O wretched, ruined woman! all this weight 
Of sorrows hast thou suffered, all these tears 
Through weary round of many thousand lives! 


Hast thou§ not seen where, in the charnel field, 
Devouréd was thy baby’s tender flesh ? 


Yet she, her people slain, herself outcast, 
Her husband dead, hath thither come 
Where death is not! 

Lo! I have gone 
Up on the Aryan, on the Eightfold Path, 
That goeth to the state ambrosial. 
Nibbana have I realized, and gazed 
Into the Mirror of the holy Norm. 


* Samyutta-Nikaya, i, 87; v, 2, ete, 

t She now speake for Patacara, whose troubles made her the archetype of sorrow. 
See below. 

t Indicating the ruined fortunes added to the other griefs. 

§. This more to herself. 
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I, even I, am healéd of my hurt, 

Low is my burden laid, my task 1s done, 
My heart is wholly set at liberty :— 

I, Sister Kisagotami, have uttered this.” 


Here the woes of Paticara,* the Theri, supreme type of 
Mulier Dolorosa, find a vicarious utterance. In another 
psalm, the Stoic consolations of Buddhism, viewed under 
a different aspect, are by this same woman administered to 
many bereaved mothers, and their power to comfort 


ratified. 
Patdcara to the Bereaved Mothers. 


“The way by which men come we cannot know, 
Nor can we see the path by which they go. 
Why mournest then for him who came to thee, 
Lamenting through thy tears: ‘My son! my son!” 
Seeing thou knowest not the way he came, 
Nor yet the manner of his leaving thee ? 
Weep not, for such is here the life of man. 
Unasked he came, unbidden went he hence. 
Lo! ask thyself again whence came thy son 
To bide on earth this little breathing-space. 
By one way come and by another gone, 
As man to die and pass to other births ? 
So hither and so hence—why would ye weep ?’” 


‘“‘ By these verses she taught them the Norm, and they, 
deeply stirred, were by the Theri admitted to the Order. 
And by exercise in developing insight and attaining to 
fulness of emancipation, they. . . won Arahantship. Then, 
reviewing the way they had come, they said to one another : 

“Lo! from my heart the hidden shaft is gone, 
The shaft that nestled there she hath removed, 
And that consuming grief for my dead child, 
Which poisoned all the life of me, is dead. 
To-day my heart is healed, my yearning stayed, 
And all within is purity and peace. f 
Lo! I for refuge to the Buddha go— 

The only wise—the Order and the Norm.” 


There are other psalms, witnessing to the healing power 
and the sisterly kindness of the great-hearted Patacara. 
But the story of her own rescue is, if not so ancient a record, 

* Pronounce Patachara. 


t The line is a rendering of the one word parinibburd, which is tantamount to being 
perfectly rid of all hindrances. 
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a better poem than either these, or her own verses. She 
was but following her Teacher’s methods, when, in place 
of celestial balm, she educed from the tottering, anguished 
soul its inner resources and latent self-reliance. For she 
was herself flung back upon herself for salvation, even while 
she was gathered into the new communion. She had to 


learn :— 
‘¢ The aids to noble life are all within.” 


Bereaved, as Kisagotami shows, of husband, elder boy 
and new-born babe, and her own nearest kin, by an extra- 
ordinary succession of accidents she goes mad.* She wanders 
about Savatthi, unheeding that her garments have fallen 
from her, walking ever in circles, as though seeking her 
lost ones, scouted and pelted by the unthinking. One day 
the Buddha and his disciples arrive and pass by. They say 
to him: “ Suffer not that little mad woman to come here.” 
“Forbid her not ” (mé nam vdarayittha) is his reply. And 
as she drew near on her listless round, he said, “ Sister, 
recover thy self-possession”’ (sattm patilabha, bhagint). 
And she, by the potency of the Buddha, came to herself. 
And perceiving with shame her undraped draggled plight 
she fell to earth crouching, and one man threw his cloak 
around her. So clad she drew near, worshipping the Teacher, 
and saying “Lord, help me!” told him of all her affliction. 
Then he: “ Patacara, think not thou art come unto one 
able to be a refuge unto thee. Even as thou now art 
shedding tears for the death of thy children and thy kins- 
folk, so hast thou, in endless round of lives, shed tears for 
death of children and of kin more plentiful than are the 
waters of the four great oceans. 

‘¢ Less are the waters of the oceans four 
Than all the waste of waters shed in tears 


‘ By heart of man that mourneth touched by II. 
Why dost thou waste thy life brooding in woe?” 


* Going to her parents for her second confinement, her husband perished in the 
jungle from snake-bite. She crosses a ford with the baby, born in the jungle. A bird 
of prey carries it off while she returns for the elder boy. He, seeing her frantic gestures, 
tries to cross back to her and is drowned. Reaching home alone, she is told the house 
has fallen in a storm on her parents and brother, and ie shown where they are being 
cremated, 
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Then, seeing that the sorrow of her abated, he said: 
“‘Patacara, nor child nor any one is able to become a 
defence or shelter or refuge to one who goeth to another 
world, nor can they be so in this life. Therefore let her 
who is wise make pure her own conduct, and follow out 
that path that leadeth to Nibbana.” * 

Confirmed in the fruition of the First Path, she asked 
to be admitted, and he brought her to the Sisters... . 
And reflecting, as an Arahant, on how the great change 
in her life had come about, she set it forth in ecstatic 
utterance :— . 


“With ploughshares ploughing up the fields, with seed 
Sown in the breast of earth men win their crops, 
Enjoy their gains and nourish wife and child. 

Why cannot I, whose life is pure, who seek 
To do the Master’ s will, no sluggard am 
Nor pufféd up, win to Nibbana’s bliss ? 


One day bathing my feet I sit and watch 

The water as it trickles down the slope.f 
Thereby I set my heart in steadfastness, 

As one doth train a horse of noble breed. 
Then going to my cell I take my lamp, 

And seated on my couch I watch the flame. 
Grasping the pin,} I pull the wick right down 
Into the oil . . 

Lo! the Nibbana of the little lamp !— 
Emancipation dawns—my heart is free!” 


Thus did those elect women swallow the tonic draught 
of the Dhamma’s austere consolations and grow strong. 
Learning without books, the Eastern disciple seems often 
to have used, as in the foregoing, some visible object of 
experience as a peg or base, on which to support and 
develop religious contemplation. So Dantika : § 


‘“‘ Coming from noonday rest alone on the Vulture peak Mountain 
Saw I, down by the river, an elephant come from the water. 
Taking his curvéd goad the mahout bade the great creature 


* Verses 288, 289 of the Dhammapada are added, repeating metrically the two fore- 
going sentences. 

t According to the commentary, as the water poured out of her pan vanishes into the 
earth, the passing away of mortal lives as an equally natural law is brought home to her 
(as a matter not to break her heart about). It is not easy to avoid jejuneness in rendering 
faithfully the severe simplicity and restraint of thie striking little poem. 

$ Presumably the pin round which the wick was wrapped. 

§ Meaning “little tamed woman,” 
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‘Give me thy foot!” He stretched forth his foot, The man mounted. 
Seeing the untamed tamed, subdued to the will of his masters, 
I too in sooth in the forest have trained my heart and controlled it.” 


Among the Sisters credited with these poems three are, 
in the commentary, declared to have once “ earned their 
living by their beauty ” : Ambapfli, the famous courtezan 
_ of Vesali,* and Addhakasit and Vimala, both of Benares. 
The akhyana of the last-named is interesting. Born of a 
mother of loose life, she grew up to follow the same calling. 
‘‘ And seeing the great Elder, Moggallana, going his round 
in Vesali, for alms, she was attracted by him and went to 
his abode to beguile him from virtue. They do say she 
was set on to do this by sectarian teachers. The Elder 
rebuked her for her unseemly conduct and admonished her. 
And this is included in the psalms of the Elder Brethren. 
She, agitated by his teaching, was covered with shame and 
became a lay-disciple, and thereafter a Sister. Striving to 
the uttermost, she won Arahantship. And, reflecting 
thereon, she exclaimed :— 

‘How was I once puffed up, incens’d with the bloom of my beauty, 

Vain of my perfect form, my fame and success ’midst the people, 

Filled with the pride of my youth, unknowing the Truth and unheeding ! 

Lo! I made my body, bravely arrayed, deftly painted, 

Speak for me to the lads, whilst I at the door of the harlot, 

Stood like a crafty hunter weaving his snares ever watchful. 


Yea, I bared without shame my body and wealth of adorning ; 
Manifold wiles I wrought, devouring the virtue of many. 


To-day with shaven head, wrapt in my robe, 
I go forth on my daily round for food ; 

And ’neath the spreading boughs of forest tree 

I sit and Second-Jhana-rapture win, 

Where reasonings fade, and joy and ease remain. 
Now all the evil bonds that fetter gods 

And men are wholly rent and cut away, 

Purged are the Asavas t that drugged my heart, 
And all around is liberty and peace.” 


We have seen that, in practically every case, the breaking 
out of the groove of habit and convention was proximately 
* See Sacred Books of the East, XI, pp. 30 ff. She was converted by her own son, a 


Thera. + Ibid. XX, p. 360. 
t The lusts of the flesh, the craving for life, opinion, and ignorance, 
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caused by a earonal influence, magnetic, inspiring, per- 
suasive—that of a ransomed sister or brother, or of the 
greatest Brother of them all. Where he, the central figure, 
intervenes, and gratitude is blent with adoration, the little 
poems reveal no word of quasi-amorous self-surrender to 
the image of a beloved person, such as occurs now and 
again in the records left by Christian saints and mystics. 
The utmost length a Theri presumes to go in relating 
herself to her Saviour is to claim spiritual fatherhood in 
him, resembling herein some of their Brother-poets. 

Thus Sundari (‘the beautiful”), a great heiress of 
Benares, follows her afflicted father’s example,* and, wring- 
ing consent from her mother, abandons the world. ‘There- 
after gaining permission from her lady superior to go to 
Savatthi, to make profession of her loyalty to the Buddha, 
she recounts this and the foregoing 1 in her psalm. I give 
the latter portion. 

“Filled with exultant joy and happiness at seeing the 
Master seated to teach, she said as to herself :— 


“¢ See, Sundari, the Master fair in hue, 
His countenance as fine gold, clear and bright, 
Him who is All-enlightened, Buddha, Best, 


Tamer of untamed, never tasting fear. 


And see, O Master, Sundari who comes 

To tell thee of Emancipation won, 

And of the right no more to be reborn. 

Who hath herself from passion freed, 

Unyoked from bondage, loosened from the world. 
Accomplished now is her appointed work, 

And all that drugged her heart is purged away.” 


The Master. 


(To relieve her nervousness) Whence comest thou, 
Sundari, and whither? and how is it with thee? ” 


§ undar 7. 


‘‘ To! from Benares I am come to thee— 
I, Sundart, thy pupil, at thy feet, 
O mighty Hero, see me worship here. 
Thou art Buddha! thou art Master! and thine, 


* He takes his grief to the counsels of the Sister Vaeitthi, who sends him to the 
Buddha and the Order. 
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Thy daughter am I, issue of thy mouth, 
Incomparable! even of thy word. 
Accomplished now is my appointed task, 

And all that drugged my heart is purged away.” 


The Master. 


‘¢ Welcome to thee, thou gracious maiden! thence 
For shee "twas but a little way to come.* 
For so they come who, victors over self, 
Are fain to worship at the Master’s feet, 
Who also have themselves from passion freed, 
Unyoked from bondage, loosened from the world, 
Who have accomplished their appointed task, 
And all that drugged their hearts have purged away.” 


Such, in some of its aspects, was the purview taken of 
their life and of life, by these notable dames of long past 
ages whom men called Theris. They had lost much, willing 
or unwilling—they had lost their world. But for all their 
inspired musings under the hilly skies or the cool boughs, 
theirs was not wholly a life of introspective reverie, free 
or regulated. The Order, refuge though it proved, was 
primarily an organization for the propaganda of the 
Dhamma, and its members were all, more or less, wholly 
or at times, saviours and good shepherds of stray sheep. 
Witness the verses of Punna, daughter of a serf in the 
wealthy Anathapindika’st household, and of Sukka, child 
of a wealthy burgess of Rajagaha. The former tells of an 
evangelizing effort even prior to her ordination :— 


Punna. 
Drawer of water, I down to the stream, { 


Even in winter, went in fear of blows, 
Harassed by fear of blame from mistresses. 


6s What, brahmin, fearest thou that ever thus 
Thou goest down into the river? Why 
With shiv’ring limbs dost suffer bitter cold ?” 


‘“‘ Well know’st thou, damsel Punna, why dost ask 
One who by righteous karma thus annuls 


* She had travelled nearly 300 miles, but she was near the end of her spiritual Path. 

+ The pious millionaire of Savatthi. See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 99. 

t The Ac(h)iravati (now Rapti), a tributary (with the Gogra) of the Ganges, flowing 
past Savatthi. 
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Effect of evil karma? Who in youth, 
Or age ill deeds hath wrought, by baptism 
Of water from that karma is released.” 


‘¢ Nay, now, who, ignorant to the ignorant, - 
Hath told thee this? If it be as thou say’st, 
Why then the fishes and the tortoises, 

The frogs, the watersnakes, the crocodiles 

And all that haunt the waters straight to heaven 
Will go. Yea, all who evil karma work— 
Butchers of sheep and swine, hunters of game, 
Thieves, murderers, so they but splash themselves 
With water, are from evil karma free ! 

And if these streams could bear away what erst 
Of evil thou hast wrought, they’d bear away 
Thy merit too, leaving thee stripped and bare. 


That, dreading which, thou, brahmin, comest e’er 
To bathe and shiver here, that, even that 
Leave thou undone, and save thy skin from frost.” 


‘¢ Men who in error’s ways had gone aside 
Thou leadest now into the Ariyan Path. 
Damsel, my bathing raiment give I thee.” 


‘‘ Keep thou thy raiment! Raiment seek I none. 
If ill thou fearest, if thou like it not, 
Do thou no open, nor no hidden wrong. 
But if thou shalt do evil, or hast done, 
Then is there no escape for thee from ill, 
E’en tho’ thou see it come, and flee away. 
If thou fear ill, if ill delight thee not, 
Go thou and seek the Buddha and the Norm 
And Order for thy refuge ; learn of them 
To keep the Precepts. Thus shalt thou find good.” 


And of Sukka, Theri, and Arahant, pupil of the great 
woman-preacher Dhammadinn§, the traditional fame as 
to her eloquent sermons lived on in the commentary. In 
the brief but delightful poem attributed to her, that 
eloquence is apparently not appreciated, until, according 
to the prose foreword, the fairy of the tree by the terrace 
of her cell, thrilled with her words, went into Rajagaha 
town and set on foot the Rumour of her wondrous gift :— 


Sukka’s Verses. 
(The fairy speaks.) 
‘What would ye men of Rajagaha have? 


What have ye done? that mute and idle here 
Ye lie about, as if bemused with wine, 
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Nor wait upon Sukk4, while she reveals 

The precious truths of the Ambrosial Way ? 
The wise in heart, methinks, were fain to quaff 
That life’s elixir, once gained never lost, 

That welleth ever up in her sweet words, 

E’en as the wayfarer welcomes the rain. 


(Sukka speaks.) 


O child of light,* by light of truth set free 
From cravings dire, firm, self-possessed, serene, 
Bear to this end thy last incarnate frame, 

For thou hast conquered Mara and his host.” 


C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


* Sukka& means lustrous, white. She says this to herself at the hour of death, accord- 
ing to the commentary. 
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Waaner and Buddba. 


No other musician has been the possessor of a culture so 
wide and so real as that exhibited by Wagner. His interests 
were many and sincere; the government of the state, 
the education of the people, the powers of religion and the 
regeneration of mankind through art, such were the 
questions with which he grappled and on which he shed 
a new light. It was but natural that Wagner, in the course 
of his studies, should come across the views expressed by 
men who existed before his time, and it is interesting in 
this connection to note the relationship between many 
of his own most characteristic ideas and tendencies and 
those commonly associated with the name of Buddha. 
There is much in the teaching of Buddha, which, like 
the teaching of all the wise men of the past, is essentially 
modern. Some of his thoughts come to us in our every- 
day life and settle down in our hearts like a comforting 
friend. Whether Wagner ever felt this I cannot say, but 
certainly in his career he gave evidence time and again of 
a sympathy with Buddhism which is quite extraordinary. 
One must remember, of course, how nearly related are 
many of the theories of Schopenhauer to those of Buddha, 
and in the philosophy of the former Wagner had a faith 
which never wavered. It is, however, but fair to him to 
say that he held similar views to those of Schopenhauer 
before he became acquainted with his writings, and that 
he was not a little delighted when he saw them confirmed 
from another source. The idea of the “superior man,” 
which suggested itself to Confucius is not so far removed 
in some respects from the Uebermensch of Nietzsche, and in 
forming his own creed about existence and the world 
generally, Wagner arrived at a spot by no means far re- 
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moved from that occupied by Buddha ; these facts demon- 
strate how nearly related are the seekers after Truth, even 
though centuries of time separate their activities. 

The readers of this review know well enough Buddha’s 
conception of life, how he regarded it as a series of poten- 
tialities which only lead to others, how he found no real 
permanence in it, but only a constant change of circum- 
stance aiid desire. This being so, perfect bliss can only be 
attained when the will to live has been renounced, a view 
which, in the main, is practically the same as Schopen- 
hauer’s dictum, that happiness can only exist where the 
sense of place and time is wanting. This one central 
thought was deeply rooted in Wagner long before he had 
arrived at artistic maturity. He was a serious thinker on 
the problems of existence and had more than once been 
on the point of committing suicide; it is therefore in- 
structive to watch how characters in the course of his 
works evince a desire for death, which serves to show how 
continually the idea was running through the brain of the 
composer. In The Flying Dutchman, for example, we have 
this : 

‘“‘ Eternal dissolution, receive me!” 
Wotan, who represents Thought in The Ntbelungen Ring, 
exclaims : 
‘“¢ But one thing I wish for—the end, the end!” 


In Tannhduser it is the same ; the minstrel sings to Venus : 
s, . . my longing is for death!” 


And this is to be found even in Parsifal, where we come 
across Kundry’s pathetic : 


‘Sleep! sleep ! 
deepest sleep !—Death ! ” 


and the longing desire of Amfortas : 


“‘ Death !—to die! 
Only mercy!” 


There is sufficient material in this to show Wagner’s atti- 
tude to the question. One work in which he clearly and 
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This music-drama was written when Wagner was turning 
a great deal of his attention to philosophy, and there are 
allusions in the poem to many things which show the high 
road on which he was travelling. In the love-tragedy the 
longing for love and the longing for death are inseparable, 
thus bringing to our remembrance George Eliot’s remark 
that “ those only can thoroughly feel the meaning of death 
who know what is perfect love.” Wagner himself ex- 
plained the drama as “ Longing, longing, unquenchable ; 
desire always renewed—languishing and thirsting; only 
release : death, destruction, never-waking-again!”’ From 
the moment that the couple realize their affection for one 
another they feel that they must die, for the languishing 
and the yearning, as the composer points out, can find 
no other release. And therefore do they sing in the 


second act: 


‘Qh, fall upon us 
Night of Love 
Grant me to forget 
That I live ; 

Take me up 

Into thy bosom, 
Release me 

From the world! ” 


which one feels instinctively comes from their heart of 
hearts. It is this sense of longing which gives such a mea- 
sure of importance to Isolde’s action in extinguishing the 
torch in the wood, and to her phrase in the first act when, 
gazing upon Tristan, she says : 
‘‘ Death-devoted head ! 
Death-devoted heart ! ” 

This desire, which is so overwhelming in its strength, per- 
meates the entire drama, appearing at such junctures as 
when Tristan, putting the goblet to his mouth, sings : 

‘“‘ Kind drink of forgetfulness, 

I drink thee without flinching !” 

And again when he gives vent to his feelings in the passage 
beginning, “‘ When I knew the sweet death which thy hand 
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offered me.” Here, then, it is possible to get an idea of 
Wagner’s thoughts and how near they come to the con- 
ception of Nirvana with its utter unconsciousness and un- 
disturbed peace. Wagner clasped hands with many 
philosophers in the course of his artistic and intellectual 
development, Plato, Kant, Schopenhauer, Spinoza, and 
others, and in the tenets of Buddhism he found much which 
he had arrived at by his own road. 

And he was a man of action. While people dreamt about 
ideal conditions in which to hear music, he built the 
Bayreuth Festsptelhaus, and this was characteristic of the 
man. It is not surprising, therefore, to find traces in his 
actions of his sympathy with many of the views of Buddha. 
The chief of these, I fancy, is the treatise ‘“‘ On Vivisection ” 
which dates from 1879. Here we see into the very heart 
of the man, here is revealed the extraordinary width of his 
sympathies, his intense love and care for all living things. 
If Schopenhauer’s remark that goodness of character is 
exhibited in our love for animals as it is nowhere else, is in 
any real sense true, then we see in this pamphlet a -man of 
unselfish aims and noble aspirations. I am not here con- 
cerned with the question of whether Wagner was right or 
wrong in his contention, but rather with the indisputable 
fact that the man had so thoroughly digested his thoughts 
that he carried them into everything with which he had to 
do. He complained of the lovelessness of the world; he 
felt, as all men do who live their lives intensely, that the 
tragedy of life was that men withheld from one another the 
sympathy and the love for which they are constantly 
yearning, and this brought him face to face with the 
oneness of all living things, the enormous value of life 
itself. Buddha left a young and lovely wife to become 
wise, and Wagner became wise by looking out on that life 
which spent its little day around him with eyes that saw 
it steadily and saw it whole. He puts forward the theory 
that the value man sets upon himself is obtained from the 
animal, and here again by his actions we are able to demon- 
strate the sincerity of the man. His fondness for animals 
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is now a matter of common knowledge. Most students of ° 
his life are acquainted with his Newfoundland dog ‘‘ Rob- 
ber,” which shared with him the perils of his eventful 
voyage to London. It is immortalized in the famous story 
Eine Ende in Paris ; the poor musician faints, and on re- 
turning to consciousness he finds his dog licking him. The 
duty of providing food for. his companion strikes him at 
once. The animal makes its meal and the composer takes 
what is left. In Wagner’s early opera The Fatrtes, the same 
sentiment is clearly expressed. The hero, Arindal, has 
shot a hind and he exclaims : 


“«, . . The beast can weep! 
A tear-drop glistens in its eye.” 


This sympathy with animals and this understanding of 
their needs was prominent in Wagner, and he showed him- 
self, on such questions, to be an uncompromising humani- 
tarian. 

In going to “ Parsifal” for the subject of a work, the 
composer again turned his face eastwards. There are, of 
course, legends from many sources which tell of a hero 
who is able to overcome the world by reason of his purity. 
The theme of a man’s temptation was as old as “ Tann- 
hauser,” and so when Wagner makes Kundry laugh at 
Parsifal and his chastity, he is simply giving us another 
version of a subject which had for long dwelt upon his 
mind. In this connection it is doubly interesting to note 
that the scene of Parsifal’s temptation is one of the most 
outstanding in the drama, for the reason that it reveals 
something of the nature of Kundry while showing us the 
character of “ the pure fool.” Klingsor is just Venus over 
again, and the flower maidens with their wild and alluring 
movements are the bacchantes of her court. ‘This is the 
episode to which I would direct the reader’s attention, 
for it shows traits of Eastern thought. It has been held by 
many students of Wagner’s works that the changes which 
take place in Kundry’s disposition and appearance have a 
strong resemblance to Buddha’s doctrine of reincarnation. 
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This, the last of his works, was the second in which Wagner 
taught that salvation came through negation, he having 
exhibited the same train of thought in Tristan and Isolde. 

Among the subjects which occupied the composer’s 
attention was one for a drama which he called The Victors, 
and to which he referred in his correspondence with Liszt. 
This was a purely Buddhist subject, and Wagner was at 
one time much engrossed in it and its possibilities. The 
main idea of the work was the renunciation of sexual love. 
Ananda, the pure man, is loved by Prakriti, a princess. For 
a time she bears the pain of her unreturned passion, but 
eventually, on taking an oath of renunciation, is received 
into the Order of Buddha; a plot, it will be seen, which 
possesses features which show some affinity to Ibsen’s 
Rosmersholm. ‘The composer eventually gave up the idea 
of setting this subject to music, probably because he felt 
that Parsifal gave him an opportunity of enunciating the 
same doctrine, and it also had the additional value of having 
as a background the solemn and serene atmosphere of the 
Grail and its knights. The extraordinary feature about 
Wagner’s handling of these subjects is that it is all so real 
and so sincere. In Parsifal we are grappling with a per- 
, plexing question which is very present in our life to-day, 
and those flower maidens, those alluring attractions which 
are manufactured by the magician in his enchanted castle, 
how much they signify! One feels that the ideas can only 
be tested by looking into our own souls. For the com- 
poser himself perhaps I have said sufficient to show that 
the quietism of Buddhist thought and its relation to the 
problems of the world had a singular attraction. When he 
looks towards the East it is not to Damascus with its 
merchants, but rather to the high hills of Bagdad, where, 
as Addison has it, one repairs to spend the day in meditation 
and prayer. And from it Wagner got a great stimulus to 
his mental energies, just as he did from the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer ; we may be sure that it was not the failure 
of a rice crop or the raging of a pestilence in the valleys of 
Kashmir that produced such a doctrine as proved so in- 
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teresting to him, but it was rather a deep contemplation of 
the riddles of existence and of the mystery of pain and 
human suffering. 

Wagner’s works suggests innumerable questions of ethics, 
religion, metaphysics, and morals, but it is assuredly an 
error to attempt to explain them from the standpoint of 
Schopenhauer, or that of any other philosopher. They 
can only be explained from the standpoint of Wagner him- 
self. The similarity of thought between Buddha and 
Wagner is interesting in itself, and I have endeavoured to 
point out the parts where the two thinkers meet on common 
ground, Wagner’s interest in the contemplative philosophy 
of the East was very real. His enthusiasm for Hafiz has 
been remarked by his biographers, and in his essay on 
“Opera and Drama” he comes very near the Indian 
Tattvamasi. He drank deeply, too, of Hindu legend and 
Afghan lore. It may be that the serenity of thought which 
comes from that part of the world, where men have time to 
meditate upon the great issues which present themselves 
to the intelligences of thinking people, made a strange 
appeal to one who had suffered much travail in delivering 
to the world his individual message, and who, on looking 
around him, found it difficult to maintain himself in a 
spirit of optimism. Out of this arose the recognition of 
the fact that individual suffering was universal suffering, 
and that the salvation of it all reposed in sympathy alone : 
out of the depths of his despair and his inner consciousness 
came the cry that it was the lack of intense love which 
destroyed our existence and crucified thousands in the 
flesh. And then the great spirit of the man arose and he 
set to do his part in the regeneration of mankind. 


D. C. Parker. 
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On a Statue of the Buddha. 


Frower of the Lotus, nobly born, 
Spring thou amidst our English corn, 
And let us smile thine eyes beneath, 
Deep-purple in their fringéd sheath : 
Peaceful beyond our dreams of ill 
And good, thou smilest and art still. 


What secret chamber hast thou found 
Within the gloom of thought profound ? 
Wisely thou smilest: naught, naught less 
Than deep translucent Nothingness— 
The word that all wide space shall fill. 
But thou ? thou smilest and art still. 


Dim dreams of dawn within thy breast 
Have set thy yearning heart at rest ; 
Thou sittest in the dark green shade 
Beyond the need of dumb gods’ aid : 
Thine eyes were lit beyond the Hill ; 
Thine eyes smile ever, and are still. 


O Lord who found’st the gates of truth 
Too low for gods, too strait for youth— 
Who saw’st the winding paths that bring 
All men within the mystic Ring— 

How may we find the hidden Rill 
Whose healing waters made thee still ? 


Thou smilest and art still, but we 
Lie deep-enmeshed in mystery : 
Thine eyes have made a truce with Pain, 
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For thou hast found how life is vain ; 
The clarion soundeth loud and shrill, 
But thou, Lord, sittest ever still. 


Lord of the unforgetting birth, 
Whose doorways spanned the arch of earth, 
What lamp hath led thee to the door 


With dark beyond and light before ? ee 


Thy striving wearied thee, until 
Thou saw’st, and then thy heart was still. 


Far from the web, Siddhartha, Lord, 
Thou sittest at the gods’ dim board, 
And holdest in thy stern caress 
Thine ever-virgin Nothingness.— 
Not thine the cup that men fulfl— 
Thou smilest ever, and art still. 


We lie within the choking dust, 

In pain and hate, in love and lust ; 
Thou mayest now our pain forgo, 
Who cast off life with joy and woe— 
Thou see’st our life, our love, our skill : 
Thou smilest, and art ever still. 


Lord of the opening lotus-flower, 
With shells of zons for thy bower, 
Teach us indeed that we may know 
The vanity of life and woe ; 

We strive, we bear, beget and kill, 
But thou, O Lord, remainest still. 


O vain for thee the word to teach 

In soaring song, in wondrous speech ; 
Not thou the gift of sleep may’st bring, 
Deep-merged within the mystic Ring— 
We die and live, drink blood and spill, 
But thou, Lord, smilest and art still. 
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Thou smilest, for thou art the Law ; 
Thou smilest not in love or awe, 

But, seeing to the end of space 

And time, thou bear’st a god-filled face : 
We creep into the lotus-flower, 

And sleep an hour, and sleep an hour. 


Victor B. Nevusurc. 
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Old Ceplon. 


In Old Ceylon. By Reginald Farrer. London (Arnold), 
1908. pp. xii. and 352. | 


THE present writer can very well remember the appearance 
of Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon, and the universal 
interest it aroused in this country. The vivid style of the 
writer, the advantages conferred upon him by his resi- 
dential position, and the apparent novelty of the subject, 
all united to excite the most eager attention in our reading 
public. 

Mr. Farrer’s work is of a very different nature. He is a 
botanist, a traveller, and an enthusiastic Buddhist visiting 
a sacred land. The old Ceylon is what chiefly attracts him. 
And so he takes us through Lanka, this island of long flows 
of insistent jungle—of abbey, temple, shrine—not as a guide 
to any traffic, but as a companion bent on pilgrimage to 
a land of the Blessed One. He has been on quest from 
Greece to Korea, and is a cultured classic. All he asks is, 
to let him chat by the way. 

What is it that for so many centuries has been the charm 
of Ceylon? The missionaries suggest “spicy breezes ” 
—tempering them with the reminder that “ only man is 
vile” (not that Mr. Farrer finds this quality excessive, 
But there is the untiring glory of the turquoise sky, the 
lovely dagabas, the profusion of scent and flower, and above 
_ all the haunting memories of Our Lord. It is the fragrance 
of these that emerges in the twilight, and fills the mind 
with its message of eternal peace. 

One begins, of course, with Colombo. Not that the 
place itself is particularly inviting—far from it. Jewel 
shops; gaudy, hideous, modern Buddhist churches, grim 
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and dank Christian ones; impudent beggars, guides, and 
acolytes, who demand a fee from you at every turn; these 
are the staple phenomena. Yet there is one lovely thing 
in Colombo. The Kotahena temple contains some in- 
teresting relics, including a part of the Buddha-Gaya 
Ficus ; but in the second room there is a cast from a 
statue of the Lord Buddha, found in the Swat valley 
(India). It is a wonderful example of Indo-Hellenic art. 
“It represents Siddharttha Sakhyamuni in the last, fiercest 
hours of his asceticism, before he abandoned that fearful 
and fruitless path. Cross-legged sits the emaciated figure, 
carved almost to the full stature of its model; and it is 
mere skin and bone, appalling triumph of realism. . . . ‘The 
face is the face of a young man yet, racked by unutterable 
macerations. Deep-sunken in profound cavities are the 
staring eyes; the cheeks fall in from the bones; the ridge 
of the nose is sharp; and yet the austere beauty of the 
thing is triumphant. Nothing can spoil the perfect oval 
of the face, the treatment of the soft, curling beard, the 
yearning majesty of the expression.” 

The term “ Indo-Hellenic ” leads to some very important 
considerations, more especially as to the influence of 
Buddhism on the syncretistic development of Christianity. 
Nothing can be more certain than that Asoka (250 B.c.) 
sent out missionaries who penetrated far across Europe ; 
indeed, some of the Buddha’s own missionaries may have 
reached there. There were Buddhist monasteries in 
Alexandria at least 100 B.c. On the shores of the Dead 
Sea were settlements of Essenes—distinctly a Buddhist off- 
shoot—from whom the original reformer, Jesus ben 
Pandireh, very probably derived his origin. So that as 
Mr. Farrer tell us, nothing could be more natural than that 
a deputation of Buddhist monks from Alexandria should 
be present in the latter half of the third century B.c. at 
the opening ceremonies of the great dagaba built by King 
Duttha Gamini. And it is no less certain, as many critics 
have shown, that Christianity has always included a very 
large element of Buddhist doctrine. 
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The principal historical event to which the author makes 
reference is, the planting of the sacred Bo-tree in Ceylon ; 
and the story has never been better told. Devanampiya- 
tissa, King of Ceylon, found it necessary for political 
reasons to despatch a mission with presents to the eminent 
Buddhist king Asoka. Asoka, in return, advised his con- 
temporary to accept the Buddhist religion, and sent his 
son Mahinda to effect the conversion. A miraculous 
meeting—shall we call it dramatic ?—took place between 
the two royal personages beneath the crests of Mihintalé, 
where the Ambastala Dagaba now stands. The effect was 
immediate and universal. From that time to this Ceylon 
has been a Buddhist country. 

Mr. Farrer describes Mahinda as having been a man of 
extraordinary force and influence. It was he who first 
set on foot the building of most of the shrines now found 
in Ceylon, and took an early opportunity of stocking them 
with relics. How history repeats itself! It was he who 
sent home for the collar-bone of the Buddha, and demanded 
the presence of his sister, the Princess Sanghamitta, partly 
for the purpose of conferring ordination on a number of 
intending nuns, and partly as the bearer of a cutting from 
the sacred Bo-tree at Buddha-Gaya—the place where the 
Buddha received enlightenment. Naturally the story is 
embellished with much miraculous inlay. But there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the present holy tree in Ceylon 
is the oldest historical tree in the world. It has been pre-— 
served in a kind of existence by repeated earthing up, until 
now only a thin top branch, fifty feet above the ground, 
remains. Of its original parent, nothing but the roots 
survive. | 

Surely the tree might have sufficed. But, as the writer 
wisely suggests, Mahinda must have been the representa- 
tive of a cult much developed beyond the primitive 
simplicity of the Buddha. He had learned the priestly 
advantage of an outward and visible sign. And the lapse 
from purity in faith is still further attested by the fact 
that the caste system still exists in Ceylon. 
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' But Anuradhapura is a centre of many memories. 
Quitting the immediate precincts of the holy tree, the 
Brazen Palace faces one, and Ruanwéli and Thipardma 
stand right across an open park. Anuradhapura itself— 
once larger than Rome, and full of religious and civil life, 
rich in ornament and tower—is now a mere hamlet, by 
no means too visible from a distant eminence. The magis- 
trates’ bungalows, and a red-brick Christian church, serve 
to remind the visitor how great has been the change. 
Ruanwéli Dagaba lies close to the Residency ; it is gigantic 
—crumbled, The Abbot has long been busy in its restora- 
tion, and sells bricks for the purpose. Diligently are these 
carried to the upper sites of repair, and—so the wicked 
suggest—as diligently brought down again during the 
evening. At any rate, the restoration makes no headway. 
There is, of course, the usual square platform (in this case, 
moated), the four altars at the four corners, and the central 
drum, surrounded by its processional paths, stairways and 
carvings. The entire structure must have been splendid 
in its time. Rescued from the moat are statues of a king, 
four Buddhas, one of them being possibly Gautama him- 
self. The square pavement is borne up by a wall, made up 
entirely of kneeling clephants, in brickwork. All the long 
story of construction is told with much legendary inter- 
esting detail by Mr. Farrer. It is an early monument of 
the good King Duttha Gammi. 

Thiparama comes later. According to the tradition, it 
was founded at the place where Mahinda entered Anura- 
dhapura. Here was bought a variety of sacred relics. 
*“‘ Thaiparama,” says the author, “has a rare wistful majesty 
of loveliness, abandoned there in the twilight. It is the 
smallest of the great dagabas, but incomparably the most 
beautiful in line and proportion, even after its innumerable 
restorations. Fifty feet is perhaps the extreme measure of 
its height ; but it is so designed that not an inch is lost. 
Sauve, calm and decisive are its outlines; the balance of 
the whole is perfect.” The exquisite pillars of King Vasabha 
still remain, broken, shaken, roofless. Sad, indeed, is the 
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picture; but full of tender feeling, a type of the beauty 
of holiness, and at the evening hour, suggestive of Nibbana’s 
rest. | 

Mr. Farrer thinks that Jétavanardma is the most im- 
pressive sight of Anuradhapura—the most stupendous relic 
that the Sacred City possesses. ‘It stands proud in 
solitude, deep-shrined in the jungle, and yet its presence 
rules the whole distance, and is sovereign of the landscape 
ever since Abhayagiriya abdicated that position. . . . As 
you draw nearer Jétavanardma seems to swallow the sky, 
looming over you until it fills the world.” The author’s 
photograph admirably bears out this description. Framed 
in foliage, one sees it at a distance, a dome covered with 
tall trees, and then spire and tee of crumbling brick. Even 
now, amid the silence and the desert, some stray monk 
may be seen, tending the venerable place with infinite and 
loving care. All round lie the ruined swimming baths, the 
kitchens, and other luxuries of a luxurious age. Midmost 
of that magnificent dome may still be the portion of the 
girdle of the Holy One that makes the place so sacred. 
Such is the strength of the legend, that accused persons 
are brought here to make oath upon the sanctity of the 
relic. ‘ Other oaths, any or all, may be frail and violable ; 
but the oath taken on Jétavanardma is the most solemn 
word a man can utter, never to be denied or dishonoured.”’ 

And so we wander round in the pleasant but reverent 
company of the author, past beautiful Minneri lake, to 
Polonnarua with its shrine of Wata-da-Gé, a lovely relic 
that once held the famous Tooth, and has been more or 
less restored of late. This was a construction of P’rakram 
’Baku, a strong monarch, and a determined religious re- 
former. ‘Those who care to follow very interesting local 
detail will learn much about Abhayagiriya, once a great 
vihara, held variously by orthodox and dissenter; of 
Mihintalé, to which we have already referred; of the 
Sigiri Rock ; and, of course, of Kandy. “ Kandy,” strange 
to say, “‘ makes an appeal as strong as any quarter of the 
world, It is so calm, so gentle, so extinct. There is always 
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here a ghostly afternoon, a perfect rest after anguish, a 
perfect forgetfulness of time and things.” 

The book is illustrated by the author with sixteen 
photographs, so well taken that we could have wished for 
at least double the number. Its tone is full of a happy 
charm, and the bare historical details inevitable in such a 
work are decorated with many conversational touches 
which relieve and warm them. It would interest almost 
any reader, But when we reach the cover and end our 
perusal, what is it that remains of the splendid pageant— 
splendid even in decay—that we have witnessed? One 
incident more than any lingers in the reviewer’s mind. 
Half-way between Peradénya and Kandy is a hostel for 
aged Buddhist nuns. ‘There, one day, the tourist saw, 
crouched by the wall, a toothless remnant of womanhood, 
“with wispy grey hair all adrift, chewing her jaws per- 
petually in the mechanical munching of senility.” She 
was ninety-three, and about to be initiated. The next 
time he beheld her, the sunken old face had changed, and 
upon it there was the ecstasy of the peace which‘ passeth 
understanding. 
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Buddbist and Christian Gospels.” 


REPLIES TO CRITICS. 
Read before the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, May 9, 1907. 


Tue author of Buddhist and Christian Gospels takes this 
opportunity to correct some misapprehensions of his critics. 
These learned scholars have almost all missed the mark: 
they imagine that the book’s chief aim is to prove an 
historical connection between the two great missionary 
religions. Were it not for the habitual hurry of the age, 
it would be astonishing to see such persistent misunder- 
standing from sober and learned periodicals like the Revue — 
de Histoire des Religions, the Revue Briblique, and the 
Theologisches Literaturblatt. ‘Thus the lamented Jean 
Réville imagined that I had been dominated by a fixed 
idea for thirty years, and therefore saw everything askew. 
The facts are these. I was trained in the English Quaker- 
ism of the mid-nineteenth century, and at the age of 
eighteen probably knew the Scriptures of both Testaments, 
especially the New, better than most laymen. My Quaker 
friends can witness that this is no idle boast. How could I 
help knowing my Gospels ? We rose at six in the morning, 
and at half-past were at our desks reading our Bibles in 
silence. We did this for a quarter of an hour every day, 
in addition to class Scripture lessons on Wednesday and 
Friday, and two on Sunday. Moreover, a portion of 
Scripture was read aloud by a master after breakfast and 
before bed-time, until the sacred narratives were familiar 
to every boy and girl who served the full term of six years 
(nine to fifteen). Then, there were three meetings for 
worship a week, in which Scripture was freely quoted. 


* New edition, Philadelphia, 1908-1909, 2 vols. (London ; Luzac & Co.). 
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In my case this was prolonged until I was nearly twenty- 
two, for I became a teacher in the same schools. Not 
satisfied with the drill I was getting, I made a harmony 
of the Gospels for myself in 1875, which fastened every 
incident and every saying in my memory for life. 

In maturer years I began to read the translations of 
Max Miiller, Vincent Fausbdéll, and Rhys Davids from the 
Pali, and though I then saw many parallels with Chris- 
tianity, I never dreamed of deriving the younger religion 
from the older. Rhys Davids, in one of his prefaces to 
Sacred Books of the East, viz. vol. XI, which I read when 
it appeared (1881), made it almost a penal offence to seek 
any such connection; and, as an obedient pupil, I was 
severely averse to any such attempt for most of the re- 
mainder of the century. But in 1899, four years after my 
Pali studies were begun, an eminent New Testament scholar 
startled me by postulating a Buddhist element in the Acts 
of Thomas; and while I still objected to any wholesale 
borrowing, I began to see first the possibility, and later the 
probability, of a few minor loans. Jean Réville himself 
admits a common folk-lore element which both religions 
may have drawn from; then why represent a book, meant 
simply as a tableau of the two greatest human faiths, to 
be a one-idea lucubration about Buddhist loans to the 
Gospels ? 

The truth is, that my over-read twentieth-century 
critics have not read the summing up at the end of my 
Historical Introduction, where I carefully distinguish be- 
tween three things :— 


1. The biographical facts about two Asiatic Prophets ; 

z. The common fund of hero-myths and folk-tales 
known over hither Asia, from the Bosphorus to 
the Ganges ; 

3. A minority of cases where the younger faith has 
been influenced by the older. 


But the bad reputation which No. 3 has obtained by 
being dealt with in an imperfect manner has madegit 
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necessary for me to devote more space thereto than due 
proportion would otherwise warrant, and so it appears 
out of perspective. My theme may be compared to a hero 
upon whose feet are mysterious marks and colours; and 
after painting his portrait, I have added an enlarged picture 
of his wondrous feet. This is the head and front of my 
offending. Jean Réville very pertinently says that Euro- 
peans have a deeply rooted prejudice against the idea that 
their religion, imported from hither Asia, should contain 
any loans from across the Euphrates. Here is the joint in 
the harness of our boasted culture; it is provincial, and 
still makes the Mediterranean Sea the centre of its world. 
I have begun to feel that my hero’s wondrous feet will never 
be seen by Americans and Franks, until their school-books 
contain the elementary fact that, at the time of Christ, 
there were four great Powers :— 


China, 
India, 
Parthia, 
Rome. 


At present they know only of the last two, and Parthia 
would not be known were it not for its wars with 
Rome. What one-sided knowledge is it to ignore the fact 
that already the Chinese arms had been pushed to the 
Pamir, and that the nations of Eastern Asia were sending 
ambassadors to the terrible conquerors who reigned at 
Honan-fu ! 

As to India, she was the Germany of the Ancients—the 
home of thought, whither all must go who wished for the 
crown of human learning. Pythagoras, Empedocles, and 
others, were all said to have sat at the feet of Hindu sages. 
Every nation that established commerce with that mystic 
people became great. Tyre and Sidon were rich with the 
traffic of the East, and Israel herself first became a world- 
power under the splendid monarch whose vessels took three 
years to go and come from the land of sandalwood, ivory, 


apes, and peacocks. The Persians, the Greeks, and the 
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Romans became likewise imperial, when the channels of 
trade brought the wares of the Ganges to the Tigris, the 
Orontes, the Nile, and the Tiber. Even in the twilight 
past, had not Balkh become the Mother of Cities because 
she was the entrepot between Babylon and India ? 

Now, until there are chairs of Chinese, Hindu, and 
Persian literature in all our Universities and larger colleges, 
the present ignorance will reign ; and Mediterranean pro- 
fessors will never teach the fact that India became the 
mother of a score of alphabets; that she taught south- 
western Asia to read and write; that her Buddhist mis- 
sionaries struck new chords in the ancient souls of China 
and Japan; that, in turn, their Buddhist pilgrims crossed 
the blazing sands of Gobi, and sailed the typhoon-smitten 
seas of the Indies to worship in the Holy Land beside the 
Ganges ; that Hindu scholars taught Europe (through the 
Arabs) the science of algebra, invented the arithmetical 
symbols, elaborated the most finished language of the human 
race, and beguiled the civilized world with sagacious fables 
and gorgeous dreams. Above all, they thought longest 
and most deeply about the highest themes, and they will 
continue to influence all true philosophers and worshippers 
while the planet lasts. 

Professor Estlin Carpenter, in the Hibbert Fournal, July, 
1906, avoids the error of the Continental scholars, and this 
for the very good reason, that he is the one scholar now 
living, who is most competent to deal with the subject, 
being equally familiar with New Testament and patristic 
criticism on the one hand, and a distinguished Pali scholar 
on the other. The passages which he criticizes have re- 
ceived respectful attention in my new edition. 

The scholar who has done me the honour of the longest 
critique, is Professor Louis de la Vallée Poussin, of Ghent, 
who has devoted twenty-nine pages to my book, at the 
request of the Dominican Monastery at Jerusalem. The 
critique appeared in their official organ, the Revue Brblique 
Internationale (July, 1906). It has been published in separ- 
ate form, with the title Le Bouddhisme et les Evangiles 
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Canoniques, a propos dune publication récente. ‘Though not 
a New Testament scholar like Estlin Carpenter, M. Poussin 
is a profound Buddhist savant of the Burnouf School, i.e. 
with a tendency to exalt the later Buddhist literature, 
(which was unfortunately the first to be found by Euro- 
peans,) above the earlier; the apocryphal and patristic, 
above the Canonical.* 

On his very first page, M. Poussin talks about these 
authors whose cry is ‘‘ All to Buddhism ! ”’—thus creating 
in advance the impression that my book joins in the cry. 
The future historian of Comparative Religion in the 
nineteenth century, says he, cannot fail to have a chapter 
on Buddhism and Christianity. The writers on this sub- 
ject he calls “‘ fantastic seekers after parallels,” and then 
singles out me as the latest of them. However, he does me 
this much justice, by saying: “ This work differs from 
that of his predecessors from a double standpoint. On the 
one hand, he has been careful only to put in line with the 
Canonical Gospels, Buddhist documents of an assuredly 
ancient epoch, and he examines all the testimonies with the 
great anxiety for impartiality, which that prudence alone 
already indicates. He also sets himself to establish, his- 
torically, that the Buddhist tradition could penetrate the 
West. On the other hand, he has searched in the texts, 
and, if one can believe him, has found some analogies of a 
peculiar character, some parallels which pass beyond the 
border of analogies that prove nothing. These parallels, 
whereof the greater number are found in Luke, would 
form ‘ cumulative evidence.’ ” 

Professor Poussin, while laying stress on those analogies 
which prove nothing, (fully admitted by me again and again 
in my book) brings forth several others of that detailed 
character which indicates a loan. He agrees with an Italian 
scholar, Ribezzo, that such fables as The Ass 1n the Lton’s 
Skin are only invented once, and their appearance in 


* There are, it is true, fragments of a lost Sanskrit Canon, and Chinese versions of 
the same or its like ; and when we discern between their oldest books and their later ones, 
these fragments are of great critical value, 
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different nations is through transmission. Like so many of 
my reviewers, he has evidently failed to read the most 
important passage in my Historical Introduction, where 
I make the distinctions already quoted. 

Thus far is almost verbatim the paper read before the 
Oriental Club of Philadelphia, in 1907. Since then, new 
critics have appeared. Carl Clemen, of Bonn, in his 
Religionsgeschtichtliche Erklarung des Neuen Testaments 
(Giessen, 1909), quotes my book from the truncated 
thirty-four-page edition of 1904, but also does me the 
honour to refer to my Buddhist Texts in Fohn (Phila- 
delphia, 1906). He agrees, however, with Estlin Carpenter 
and La Vallée Poussin in denying that the New Testament 
words aiwy and aiswos meant cycle and cyclical. After 
all that has been written on this point by De Quincey and 
Farrar in England, and by Tayler Lewis in the United 
States, it is somewhat astonishing to see critics of our 
generation take this view. I still maintain that the con- 
lasting sin of Mark iii and the Cullavaggo are identical in 
meaning. The word aid is used in the New Testament 
itself to mean an age or dispensation, as Farrar pointed out 
in 1877, in the pulpit of Westminster Abbey. So too, the 
expression in John xii, 34, “the Christ abides for the 
aon,” is identical with Buddha’s words to Anando: “ the 
Tathagato can, if he so should wish, abide for the kalpa.” 
Both texts refer to the ancient belief (revived among our- 
selves in some quarters) that the strong will of a spiritual 
man can prolong his life indefinitely. 

Another recent critic is Dr. G. A. Van den Bergh van 
Eysinga, of Utrecht, in his new edition of Indische Ein- 
fliisse auf Evangelische Erzahlungen (Gottingen, 1909). 
This scholar has rejected my Buddhist interpretation of 
John xii, 34, but accepted that of John vii, 38: the living 
water proceeding from a believer’s belly. But he regards 
the text as quoted, not from Buddhist Scriptures, as I 
maintained in 1906, but from some lost Gnostic writing 
based upon the former. ‘This of course I can agree to. 

Let it be understood once for all that while I believe 
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early Christianity to have touched Buddhism at a few 
points, I regard the two religions as independent in the 
main and differing profoundly in their spiritual conceptions. 
Their agreement, however, about self-denial and the 
necessity of our being incorporated into a larger life, 1s 


equally profound. 
ALBERT J. Epmunps. 
April, 1909. 
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Buddhism and Annibilation. 


Tue Buddhist ideal is a Perfect Life, the life of the Arahant. 
There are many loving epithets of this perfect state, each 
one emphasizing one or other facets of the gem. The one 
adopted in the West—first used by missionaries—is Nirvana. 
It means not “ blowing out,” but “‘ going out, dying away” ; 
and is used in ordinary speech of a flame. In its secondary, 
ethical sense it means the dying out, in the heart, of the 
three fires of selfishness, ill-will, and stupidity. 

This was the only meaning in the original documents, 
and for centuries afterwards. As the counter revolution 
grew in strength, the Hindu propagandists adopted the 
word, and used it in the sense of bliss, applying it to their 
own ideal of a final absorption of the soul (the mannikin 
supposed to dwell in the heart) into God. 

European translators rendered the word either by eternal 
trance, or by annihilation. The former rendering was 
used by those familiar with Vedantist Hinduism, the latter 
by Ceylon missionaries. The missionaries, being told that 
Nirvana was the ultimate ideal of the Buddhists, thought, 
very naturally, in accordance with their own beliefs, that 
such an ideal must be sought for after death. ‘Themselves 
giving up this world as hopeless, they could not understand 
the optimism of the Buddhists. It did not even occur to 
them that the ideal could be sought, and found, in this 
life. They took for granted also that every one believed 
in the existence, within the body, of a subtle soul or 
mannikin. And applying the word Nirvana, or going 
out, to that, they arrived at the interpretation of annihila- 
tion of the soul. 

More than thirty years ago—to be precise, in 1877—I 
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pointed out that this was all wrong. Buddhism did not at 
any time admit the theory of a soul, or mannikin, inside 
the body.* There were teachers, contemporaries of the 
Buddha, who taught, in one or other of seven ways, the 
annihilation of the soul on, or after, the death of the body. 
There were teachers who maintained the continued exist- 
ence of the soul in one or other of eight ways, on or after 
the death of the body. The Buddha declared that both 
sets of doctrine were equally wrong.t 

Personality, according to Buddhism, consists, not in 
soul, but in karma. Each man’s karma has acted through 
countless ages in the past, and will continue to act for 
countless ages—that is, as the Westerns would express it, 
for ever—in the future. In the case of every one not an 
Arahant the karma is in the next birth individualized ; 
that is to say, it acts on and through a particular body. 
In the case of an Arahant it acts, on his death, only on and 
through the race. This distinction is so far of less import- 
ance that, for two thousand years and more, there have 
been no Arahants. 

We have no evidence that any Buddhist has ever, in 
any country, believed in the annihilation of the soul, or 
hoped for it. We have no evidence that at any time or 
place any Buddhist has imagined such a thing as the de- 
struction of karma. It is probable that in Buddhist coun- 
tries, and countries influenced by Buddhism, there is a 
much stronger sense of continued personality—continued 
in the past no less than in the future—than there is in 
countries under the influence of Semitic or Greek thought. 
It must be evident, indeed, to any careful student that the 
Buddhist conception of immortality is exactly twice as long 
as the European conception. Personality has lasted as 
long in the past as it will last in the future; and the past 


* It is unfortunately quite necessary to repeat this explanation “or mannikin,” as 
without it one runs great risk of being misunderstood. The word “soul’’ has now, in 
Europe, many different meanings. The existence of the soul is denied in Buddhism in the 
original sense of the word, and in that sense only,—the sense of “mannikin ”—a sense 
very much alive, both in India and in Europe, in the sixth century s.c., but now fading 
away. 

Tt See my American Lectures, pp. 31, 32, for details, 
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is quite as important, both ethically and ontologically, as 
the future. 

In* Europe, however, the idea is so inextricably inter- 
woven with, and has so persistently grown up together with, 
the cognate idea of the soul or mannikin, that writers find 
it very difficult to understand the Buddhist position, and 
still tend to confuse it with the annihilation of the soul.* 


Ru. D. 
24th January, 1909. 


* They cannot grasp the apparently simple proposition that what never existed 
cannot be annihilated, 
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Upali the Bouseholder. 


(From the Majjhima Nikaya: Freely rendered and abridged.) 


Upon one occasion there came to visit the Exalted One a 
certain Digambara,* by name Dighatapassi, who, after 
exchanging the customary polite greetings, took the seat 
to which he was invited. ‘To him thus seated the Exalted 
One spake as follows :— 

- “ How many different kinds of action does Niataputta 
your teacher consider possible in the doing of an evil 
deed ?” 

‘My Master, friend Gotama, does not assent to calling 
action simply deed. By him each action is alluded to as 
an infliction.” 

‘* How many kinds of infliction, then, does Nataputta 
consider possible in the doing of an evil deed ? ” 

“My Master, friend Gotama, holds that there are three . 
kinds of inflictions: those that are of the body, those 
that are of speech, and those that are of the mind.” 

“Are the inflictions that are of the body one thing, 
those that are of speech another, and those that are of the 
mind yet another ?” 

‘Even so, friend Gotama, inflictions of the body, of 
speech, and of the mind, are each separate and apart from 
the others.” 

“And which of these three kinds of inflictions, thus 
distinguished, does Nataputta regard as most heinous in 
the doing of an evil deed ? ” 

“ The infliction that is of the body, so says my Master, 
is the most heinous of the three.” 


* One of the sect of naked ascetics, 
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*¢ The infliction that is of the body, say you, Tapassi ? ” 

“Yea, the infliction in bodily deed. But thou, friend 
Gotama—how many kinds of infliction aoe thou con- 
sider possible in doing evil ? ” 

‘The Perfect One cannot agree to call an action, an 
infliction. He simply calls an action an action.” 

*“* How many kinds of action, then, does brother Gotama 
hold possible in doing ill ? ” 

“Three kinds: actions of body, actions of speech, and 
actions of mind.” 

** Does brother Gotama consider these three distinct, 
each from the other ? ” 

“ They are distinct from one another, Tapassi.” 

*¢ And which dost thou hold is worst of the three, where 
evil is done ? ” 

** Of evil action, in deed, or in word, or in thought, 
I hold that evil action in thought is the most grievous 
of the three; that evil action in deeds is not so grievous ; 
that evil action in words is not so grievous.” 

Then Dighatapassi arose from his seat and betook him- 
self where Nataputta at that moment was seated in the 
midst of a great assembly of his followers, foremost among 
whom sat Upali. And Nataputta perceived Dighatapassi 
approaching in the distance and called out to him: 

“‘ Ho there, Tapassi, whence come you so early in the 
day?” 

‘*T come, Master, from the ascetic Gotama.” 

“And have you had conversation with the ascetic 
Gotama ? ” 

*¢ That have I, Master.” 

‘What kind of conversation have you had? Let us 
hear ! ” 

Then Dighatapassi told his Master Nataputta what had 
passed between the Blessed One and himself. 

‘Well done, Tapassi!” exclaimed Nataputta, when he 
had heard the whole story. ‘“ Even as a well-informed 
disciple should, as one who has thoroughly understood his 
teacher’s doctrine, so has Dighatapassi answered ascetic 
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Gotama. A wretched thing, indeed, is an infliction 
that is merely of the mind as compared with a substantial 
infliction that is of the body. In the doing of evil the 
infliction in bodily deed is by far the worst; the word- 
infliction is not nearly so harmful; the thought-infliction 
is not nearly so harmful.” 

At these words Upali the householder turned to Nata- 
putta and said : 

‘The venerable Tapassi, O Master, has spoken well. 
Truly, what is a paltry thought-infliction compared with 
a solid deed-infliction! But, Master, let me go and 
engage ascetic Gotama in similar conversation; and if he 
answers me as he has answered the venerable Tapassi, in 
the same way that a sturdy herdsman lays hold of a long- 
haired ram by the fleece, and pulls and hauls, and drags 
him about, so in argument will I lay hold of this ascetic 
Gotama, and pull, and haul, and drag him about. Or, 
as one in cleaning a sieve dips and dashes it hither and 
thither in the water, so will I dip and dash this Gotama 
hither and thither in the waters of debate. Or, as a 
stout full-grown elephant goes down into a deep pond, 
and sports therein and enjoys himself, so also, methinks, 
will I go and sport and enjoy myself at the expense of this 
ascetic.” 

“Go, then, good householder! Whether I or Digha- 
tapassi or thou—it is all alike who engages the ascetic 
Gotama in argument.” 

“1 do not think it well, Master,” interposed Digha- 
tapassi, “‘ that Upali should encounter Gotama ; for this 
ascetic has cunning, is very wily, and well knows how to 
lure away the disciples of other teachers.” 

“Impossible, Tapassi! It is not to be thought of that 
Upali should go and join the followers of Gotama. It 
might well be, however, that Gotama should become a 
follower of Upali. Go, then, householder, and meet the 
ascetic.” 

‘Very good, Master ! ” said Upali, and having paid him 
due reverence, he departed upon his errand. And when 
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he had come where the Exalted One was, he greeted Him 
respectfully, and taking a seat at one side, inquired : 

*“* Has Dighatapassi the Digambara been here, Venerable 
One ?” 

* He has, O Householder.” 

** And has the Venerable One had speech with him ?” 

“| have.” 

*“* Of what sort was thy speech, Venerable Sir ? ” 

Then the Blessed One narrated in full to Upali the 
conversation that had taken place between himself and 
Dighatapassi. 

“He spoke well, did Tapassi,” said Upali, when the 
Blessed One had made an end. Most certainly a deed- 
infliction is by far more potent for ill where ill is meant, 
than a word-infliction or a thought-infliction.” 

“If, O householder, thou wilt promise to abide by the 
truth, I think we might hold converse together, thou 
and I.” 

“To the truth will I hold, Venerable One. Let us 
then reason together.” 

*¢ What think you, householder ? If one of your ascetics 
lay sick and suffering, seriously ill, and refused to partake 
of fresh, cool water; insisted upon using only water that 
had been boiled, and in consequence thereof died; where 
would Nataputta, your Master, say that such a one would 
be reborn ?” 

“ There are gods that are called the Mind-gods. Amongst 
these would that departed brother be reborn. And why ? 
Even because he had died devoted in mind.” 

‘“* Householder, householder, consider well your answer 
before you give it! For what you now say does not agree | 
with what you said at first ; as what you said at first tallies 
not with what you say now. And yet you promised me 
that you would abide by the truth.” 

**T care not what the Blessed One savs. An evil deed 
of the body’s doing is far more hurtful than any evil deed 
of the mind’s doing.” 

*‘ Well, what is your opinion in this case, householder ? 
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One of your sect keeps his Rule with great strictness, 
and shuns, avoids, rejects all spring-water ; but in passing 
to and fro, he treads upon and causes the death of many 
tiny insects. Now what would be the outcome of such 
action, say you ?” 

** What happens without intention, so my Master would 
say, does not produce any great evil.” 

“‘ But if it happens with intention ? ” 

“Then it leads to great evil.” 

“But what, O householder, would your Master say is 
intention ? ” 

‘* A mind-infliction, Venerable One.” 

‘“‘ Householder, householder, think before you speak! 
Your last does not agree with your first, nor your first 
with your last ; and you said you would keep to the truth ! ” 

‘“‘ Say what you please, Venerable One; none the less 
I hold to it that evil deeds are far worse than evil words or 
evil thoughts.” 

“Very well, householder; what do you think of this 
city of Nalanda? Is it not a prosperous place and a 
populous, crowded with people ? ” 

“ Most surely it is, Lord.” 

‘Well, now tell me what you think: Suppose a man 
came along just now with a drawn sword in his hand and 
sald: ‘In the twinkling of an eye, in a single second, 
I will reduce to one mass of pulp every living being that 
dwells in Nalanda!’ What think you: Could this man 
do any such thing ?” 

“Indeed, no! Not ten, nor twenty, nor forty, nor 
fifty men could do such a thing, let alone one paltry man.” 

‘“But how if an ascetic came along, endowed with 
supernatural powers of ‘mind, and said : ‘I will reduce this 
city of Nalanda to ashes with one single savage thought.’ 
Think you such a one could do this ? ” 

‘Yea verily: And not one paltry Nalanda alone, but 
ten, twenty, forty, fifty Nalandas could he so consume to 
ashes with one thought of wrath.” 

“‘ Householder, householder, what is this you are saying ? 
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Verily you should first think and only after thinking, 
speak. You are going back on your word. For you pledged 
yourself to cleave to the truth, but either this you now 
say 1s false and what you said first was true; or else that 
which you said first was false and this that you say now Is 
true.” 

“Ah, Lord, already with the very first example the 
Exalted One gave, was I convinced ; but I wished to have 
a fuller exposition, and so I ventured to oppose the Blessed 
One. Excellent, O Master, Excellent! It is as if the over- 
turned were set upright again, the concealed revealed, the 
right road shown to one gone astray, light brought where 
before was only darkness ; thus in manifold ways has the 
Exalted One made plain the Teaching. And so, I put my 
trust in the Exalted One, and in the Teaching, and in the 
Brotherhood. Vouchsafe, Lord, to look upon me as thy 
humble follower from this day henceforward, as long as 
life shall last ! ” 

“‘ Ponder well, householder, what you are about to do! 
Careful consideration before taking such a step is highly 
advisable in people of your position and standing.” 

** Now has the Exalted One only made me more pleased 
and happy, in that He advises me to think what I am 
doing before taking such a step. For if any of the other 
ascetics had won me over to be a disciple of his, he would 
have borne me about all Nalanda like a banner, crying: 
‘ Upali the householder has become one of our followers ! ’ 
But the Exalted One only says: ‘ Ponder well what you 
are about todo!’ Wherefore, and for the second time, do 
I put my confidence in the Exalted One, in the Teaching, 
and in the Order.” 

‘For long, householder, has thy door stood hospitably 
open to the Digambaras. Thou must still remember to 
give alms of food to such of them as come and ask of thee.” 

‘“‘ Again by these words, has the Blessed One made me 
glad and joyful; for I have heard it said that the Blessed 
One speaks in this wise: ‘To me and my disciples only are 
gifts to be given. Offerings are not to be made to any others, 
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masters or disciples. Only gifts bestowed on me and mine 
.reap rich reward, not those bestowed elsewhere.’ But the 
Blessed One has just told me to offer gifts of food to the 
Digambaras when they require such, and I shall not fail to 
do so in fitting season. And so for a third time do I place 
my reliance in the Blessed One, and in His Doctrine, and 
in His Brotherhood.” 

Then the Blessed One little by little led the householder 
Upali into conversation with Him, and discoursed to him 
of Giving, and of Virtue, and of the Heavenly Abodes. 
Also He spake with him of the misery, the wretchedness and 
the distress of all Desiring, and of the blessedness of 
Renunciation. And when the Blessed One had perceived 
that the mind of Upali the householder was prepared and 
pliant, open to conviction, well-poised, attained to serenity, 
then He laid before him that High Teaching which apper- 
tains to the Exalted Ones; He taught him of Suffering, 
its Arising, its Cessation, and of the Path. And just as a 
piece of clean cloth free from stains, in the dyer’s hands 
takes the colouring perfectly; so now, sitting in that 
place, there opened in Upili, the clear, the unspotted Eye 
of the Truth, by which looking, he perceived that— 


Whatsoever has arisen, all again must pass away. 


And Upili, taking reverential leave of the Exalted One, 
went home. And having arrived thither, he called for his 
porter, and thus addressed him : 

‘* From to-day henceforward, good porter, I close my 
door to the Digambaras, both to monks and nuns ; but it is 
always open to the disciples and followers of the Blessed 
One, whether male or female. And when a Digambara in 
future comes to the door, you shall say to him: ‘ Hold, 
Good Sir! Do not enter! From now onwards, Upili is a 
follower of the ascetic Gotama, and his door is closed td 
Digambaras, but it is open to all such as hold by the ascetic 
Gotama. But, Good Sir, if so be that thou requirest alms 
of food, only wait here and food shall be brought thee.’ ” 

And in due time it came to the ears of Dighatapassi that 
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Upali had turned to follow the ascetic Gotama; where- 
upon he went and told what he had heard to Nataputta. 

“But this is impossible, Tapassi!” said Ndataputta. 
“Much more likely it is that Gotama has become Upilt’s 
follower.” 

“*T will go myself and see if it really is so or not,” said 
Dighatapassi. 

But as Dighatapassi approached Upiali’s house, the porter, 
from afar, called out to him even as he had been bid: 
“Hold, Good Sir! Do not enter! From now onward, 
Upali is a follower of the ascetic Gotama, and his door is 
closed to Digambaras, but it is open to all such as hold by 
the ascetic Gotama. But, Good Sir, if so be that thou 
requirest alms of food, only wait here, and food shall be 
brought thee.” 

“I want no food, friend,” was Dighatapassi’s reply ; 
and forthwith he turned him round and went back to his 
master. 

‘Tt is really true, Lord,” he said; ‘ Upali has joined 
himself to the following of the ascetic Gotama. And you 
refused to hearken to me when I said that I did not think 
it well that Upali should go and encounter Gotama, since 
the ascetic was cunning and wily, and clever at drawing 
away the disciples of other teachers. And now, behold, 
the householder has actually been lured away from thee 
by the cunning wiles of this ascetic.” 

‘It is impossible, Tapassi! It cannot be! I must go 
and inquire into this matter for myself.” 

And Nataputta, accompanied by a large following 
proceeded toward Upali’s house. But as he drew near, the 
porter spied him coming, and called out to him to stop, 
and he would bring him alms of food if such were his 
requirement, for he could not have admittance to the 
house since his master Upali was now become a follower of 
the ascetic Gotama. 

“Very well, then,” said Nataputta. ‘‘ Go and say to 
your master: ‘ The Digambara Nataputta waits without 
your gate, and would like to see you.’ ” 
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And the porter did as Nataputta asked of him. 

““ Very good,” said Upali, when he had heard. “ Place 
seats in the middle portico, O porter!” 

And when the seats were all in place, Upali the house- 
holder went out to the middle portico of his house and 
there took his place in the best, and highest, and most 
comfortable seat. Then he called his porter to him again. 
“‘ Go, good porter,” he said, “‘ and announce to Digambara 
Nataputta: ‘ Upali the householder commands me to 
say that you may enter, if so it please you.’ ” 

And the porter delivered his master’s message, and 
Nataputta with all his large following entered the middle 
portico of Upali’s house. But Updli, who aforetime, so 
soon as he had caught sight of the Digambara, had imme- 
diately run to him and brought out for him the best and 
highest and most comfortable seat, and wiped it and 
offered it with his own hands, now himself sat upon that 
highest, best, most comfortable seat, and said to Nataputta : 
“The seats are all ready, Good Sir, if it please you to sit 
down.” * 

But Nataputta, thus addressed, stared at Upali. “ You 
must be mad, householder!” he said. ‘“ You must have 
taken leave of your senses! You have said: ‘I will go and 
confront this ascetic Gotama in argument,’ and indeed 
have gone, but you have come back again utterly overcome. 
You are as one who has gone out to shear and come home 
shorn; as one who has gone forth to pluck out another’s 
eyes, and come home without his own. You have been 
lured away by the wiles and cunning of this ascetic Go- 
tama.” 

“‘ Happy, Sir, is that cunning! Blessed, Sir, are those 
wiles! Would that my own people and kinsfolk, and all 
warriors, priests, merchants, servants, yea, the whole 
world, might submit to be led away by this same cunning, 
to be lured by these same wiles! How it would make for 
their lasting happiness and well-being ! ” 

“ But the King, O householder, and the Court—they 
have always known of thee: ‘ Upali the householder is a 
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disciple of Nataputta the Digambara.’ As whose disciple 


must we esteem thee now ? ”’ 


At this question, Upali the householder uprose from 
his seat, bared his right shoulder, and turning towards the 
quarter where dwelt the Exalted One, bowed reverentially 
to the ground, and thus replied to Nataputta the Digam- 
bara: “ Listen, and you shall hear whose disciple I am : 


“The Wise, the Purged from Error, the Receptive, 
The Conqueror, the Sorrow-free, the Calmed, 

Of perfect virtue, peerless wisdom, raised 

Above our low world, clean from every stain ; 


He is that Holy One Whose liege am I! 


‘The Happy, done with doubts and loosed from lust, 


Compassionate, Whose every task is ended, 
Who shall wear earth about Him nevermore, 
Incomparable, cleansed from sin’s last blot ; 


He is that Holy One Whose liege am I! 
“<The Well-restrained, the Pilot Excellent, 


Wisest of Teachers, fixed in certainty, 
Diffusing radiance, far too high for pride, 
The Hero of all heroes valiant ; - 

He is that Holy One Whose liege am I! 


The Thinker of immeasurable thoughts, 

Silent and deep, an Helper strong and sure, 
Guarded, controlled, well knowing Wisdom’s Way, 
From every galling bond emancipate ; 


He is that Holy One Whose liege am I! 


‘The Sage Who dwells aloof, alone; unheld 

Of any binding tie; Who pleasure’s wiles 

Nor hears nor heeds, escaped from passion’s power, 
Still hastening on unhindered towards His goal ; 


He is that Holy One Whose liege am I! 


“The Matchless Seer, in threefold knowledge rich, 
The Brahmin true, perfect in holiness, 
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Skilled in the letter and the spirit both, 
Serene, unmoved, as the very king o” th’ gods ; 
He is that Holy One Whose liege am I! 


‘'The Noble, reached unto the good supreme, 
Come to the summit, learned in sacred lore, 
Alert in mind, clear-sighted, courting none 
And fearing none, desireless, sense-subdued ; 


He is that Holy One Whose liege am I! 


“The Blameless, rapt in Meditation’s robe. 
Cut off from evil, stainless, unafraid, 
Secluded, Climber of the Topmost Heights, 
Escaped, and leading others towards Escape ; 
He is that Holy One Whose liege am I! 


“The Tranquil, greatly knowing, greatly wise, 
Uncraving, hither come the Goodly Way, 
August, unmatched amid the hosts of men, 
Steadfast of mien, of subtle searching mind ; 
He is that Holy One Whose liege am I! 


“'The Awakened One, Who life’s long thirst hath quelled, 
Scattered the smoke of passion, all-victorious, 

Worthy of adoration, unexcelled, 

Incomparably great, pure, glorious ; 

- Of holy Ones, that Holiest, that Most High ;— 

He is my Lord; His lifelong liege am I!” 


“‘ And pray, good householder, since how long hast thou 
devised these stanzas in laud of the ascetic Gotama ? ” 

‘‘ Just as a competent gardener or gardener’s assistant, 
before an heap of flowers of many varied hues, might pick 
them up and put them together into a fine bouquet, so 
only have I also done with the manifold praises of the 
Blessed One. And who, Sir, would not chant the praises 
of One so well worthy of praise ! ” 


Sivacara (Bhikkhu). 
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from an Eastern Cloister. 


I]. 


A suttry evening before the breaking of the rains. On the 
far horizon loomed a bank of black cloud along the edge of 
which flickered the incessant lightning. The sun had gone 
down, remorseless to the last, shooting flaming level rays 
across the rice-fields beyond the river. 

Within the monastery it was moderately cool. Someone 
had sprinkled water upon the causeway, and a light breeze 
rustled the thirsty leaves overhead. A small frog awoke in 
the bathing pool, probably aware of the welcome rains at 
hand, and he croaked expectantly. Somewhere up on the 
wall behind a gecko lizard uttered his peculiar call, and the 
countless insects shrilled with more than their wonted 
vigour. 

The venerable Thera and I had been sitting silently for 
some time, as was occasionally our wont, he smoking one of 
the cheroots I had brought as a most acceptable present, 
and I my favourite English briar pipe. A small boy had 
brought tea in curious little china cups, unsweetened and 
without milk. 

The spirit of a great calm pervaded the monastery, and 
one began to sense dimly the meaning of that utter peace 
which Buddhists call Nibbana. 

The silence was broken only by the rustle of the wind 
among the leaves, by the thin trill of the insects, at in- 
tervals the croaking of the frog, and, more rarely, the 
call of the lizard. | 

“‘ What is it that you hear, little brother?” asked the 
monk suddenly. 
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“Mahathera, I hear the sound of many insects, the 
croaking of a frog, and the calling of a lizard.” 

‘And what understand you by these sounds ? ” 

I was silent, for I did not grasp the drift of the ques- 
tion. Seeing this, the monk pointed to the far-off, loom- 
ing cloud bank and the flickering lightning: ‘“ What see 
you there?” 

“IT see the promise of rain, Mahathera.” 

“‘ And the sounds ? ” 

“They are the sounds of joy among these little beings,” 
I replied, taking his meaning. 

The monk smiled, “ So, and because of their joy, I also 
rejoice. It is in the joy of others, even to the smallest 
living thing, that one should rather rejoice than in his own 
well-being. This is the beginning of Right Comprehension. 
It is not enough to know, one must also understand, and 
by compassion (sympathy) alone comes understanding. 
Thus is it written in the books: ‘ As I am, so are these, 
identifying himself with others he (who understands) 
neither kills nor causes to be killed.’ All life is as one, and 
the meanest of living things has its part with us. No man 
may injure his own body and yet escape pain. Whoso in- 
jures the smallest living being injures himself also. But he 
that hath compassion, seeking the welfare, even of the ant 
and the poisonous scorpion, such a one is indeed, upon the 
Path. There be men upon whom the fierce watch-dog will 
fawn, but there be others whom the dog will rend. So the 
man of perfect compassion may traverse the dark jungle, 
filled with all manner of fierce beasts, yet none will work 
him harm. This is a true saying. 

“ So also in the world of men. It is thus that one must 
meditate—‘ As I am, so are these. As these are, so am 
I’ And one must think always, of all men, with a constant 
thought of compassion—of love. Thinking thus, first 
of those near and known to us, then afar off, ever in- 
creasing the compass of the loving mind, one embraces 
all, without exception, and without admixture of any other 
thought. This is the first and the greatest meditation.” 
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** But, Mahathera, what of the evil ones who would 
destroy the good, the true, and the holy ? ” 

“It is toward these, more than others, that one must 
exercise the heart of love. It is only thus that they can 
be turned from their evil. None can destroy truth and 
righteousness, he but compasseth his own destruction ; not 
understanding, he is therefore more in need of our com- 
passion.” 

“* May one, then, not defend oneself from violence, from 
robbery ? ” 

“What is ‘ oneself,’ little brother? Is it this body? 
What is this body that flows away, that melts and dis- 
appears utterly in the decay we call death? This is not 
* oneself.’ ”” 

*¢ Mahathera, it is the mind.” 

*< This ‘ mind’ also; what is it? It is more unstable 
than the body wherein it seems to dwell. Your ‘ mind’ 
is seldom the same even day by day. It is blown hither 
and thither as a leaf is blown by the wind, by the passions 
of the body, by the desires, the cravings, by the delusions 
of the senses of the body. It passes away, it melts away 
_ far more speedily ; nay, it is sometimes gone before the 
body decays. ‘This is not ‘ oneself.’ ” 

** It is the soul, Mahathera.”’ 

What Is this ‘ soul,’ and where dwells it? If the body 
be unconscious, as after injury, or in deep sleep, where is 
this ‘soul’? If this be ‘ oneself,’ where is ‘ oneself’ 
when mind and body are both destroyed? It is but a 
name, and a name is nothing.” 

“Is there, then, no ‘ self,’ Mahathera ? ” 

“Truly, there is no ‘self.’ This ‘self,’ in very truth, 
is the great delusion, the great ignorance, wherefrom 
spring the sorrow, the suffering, the pain of life. Only 
when one grasps this truth, comprehends it, realises all 
that it means, does one begin to approach to Sorrow’s 
Ceasing.... 

“‘ Concentrate upon this thought, that there is no ‘ self,’ 
no ‘I,’ that these are but names given to appearances. 
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Think rather of ‘we’ and ‘ ours,’ than of ‘I’ and ‘ mine.’ 
Some men fancy that the sun moves about the earth and 
that the earth is fixed and stable. So appearances are. 
But when we speak of the rising and the going down of 
the sun we but use words indicating an appearance. So 
is it with ‘self’ and ‘I.? The fact is otherwise. The 
wise man, knowing this, knows also that the objects of 
desire, wealth, possessions, are but chains binding him 
down to ‘ self,’ obstacles in the Path leading to deliverance. 
Should he not, rather; bless those who would remove 
them? If there be no ‘ I,” how can anything be ‘ mine ’?” 

This was a hard saying, and one that I could not readily 
admit. | 

Perceiving this, the monk asked: ‘“ Among all those 
of great possessions known to you, how many use them but 
for the increasing of their power, for self-gratification, 
for self-advancement, to the detriment of others, rather 
than in seeking to promote therewith the welfare of 
others ? ” 

I could not but admit that by far the greater npmber 
of rich people known to me, or of whom I had heard, used 
their wealth mainly for the purposes of display, to advance 
their worldly power and ambitions. I thought of the 
concentration of riches in the hands of the few as the 
possible cause of the poverty, and the misery born of 
poverty, among the many. | 

‘Thus, truly, is it, little brother. Happy is the man 
who, having control of riches, moderates his desires, using 
only what is necessary for a modest life, and administers his 
wealth in wisely promoting the welfare of men. The 
kamma of riches and ease is not good unless these things are 
used in the continuance of good works. He who enjoys it 
hath won it in the past, but when this kamma is exhausted 
tiches and ease pass away. An evil thing it is to possess 
riches without the heart of charity. The life of luxury is 
a consuming of the lives of others, an eating of the bread 
of others when one is already satisfied. In the end is 
bitterness, in the end one loses all. You told me of one 


» 
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who would become a universal monarch, who died miser- 
able, forsaken, outcast upon a lonely island, a prisoner. 
As he lost all in this life, so the selfish rich lose all at death, 
and in rebirth are bereft of all. In them self-delusion 
dies not, it is the constant cause of sorrow, of disappoint- 
ment, of achieving only to fail ; sr self can never succeed, 
only in selflessness is there success.’ 

‘What, Mahathera, do you deem success ? ” 

‘‘ Happiness, little brother, peace, rest, freedom boa 
sorrow, and these things can never come of strife. Self 
dwells in strife, and of strife sorrow alone can come... . 

‘What is it that causes most satisfaction in you, viewing 
joy, health, contentment, ease in life; or oat pain, 
perturbation, want ?” 

‘This is already known to you, Mahathera.” 

‘Why prefer you not to witness suffering ? ” 

‘‘ Because it grieves me, Mahathera, even more than if I 
also suffered in like manner.” 

* Truly, little brother, the Path is before you. 

“Such a one as identifies himself with others, in com- 
passion, love leading to selflessness, and is free from super- 
stition ; his is Right Comprehension. 

Such a one as seeks only to promote the welfare of all 
beings ; his is Right Aim. 

‘Such a one as utters only words of kindliness, of 
friendship, saying naught that might cause grief in others ; 
his is Right Speech. 

“Such a one as doth no deeds save those of peace, 
benevolence, purity; his is Right Action. 

‘‘ Such a one as lives in moderate wise, causing no want 
to others, no hurt to any being; his is Right Livelihood. 

‘“‘ Such a one as strives ever to lighten the burdens of 
others, helping them together with himself to deliverance ; 
his is Right Effort. 

‘Such a one as controls his thoughts, directing them 
steadfastly away from self, from the objects of desire, from 
anger, from ill-will, firmly, resolved in ones ; his 
is Right Mindfulness. 
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** Such a one as concentrates his mind upon attainment, 
above the things of sense, upon penetration, upon know- 
ledge of the truth that lies behind appearances; his 1s 
Right Meditation. 

‘¢He is on the Eightfold Path that leads to the Peace, to 


Nibbana.” 
Joun E. Exzam. 
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A Caricature of Buddbism. 


Tue Children’s Encyclopedia, which professes to en- 
lighten young Britishers in the elements of universal 
knowledge, has in Part 29, recently published, devoted a 
portion of its space to the Life and Teaching of the Buddha. 
India, we are told, is the “‘ cradle of dreamy guesses,” and 
Brahmanism is “a loose set of ideas, into which we need 
not inquire.” So much for the author’s knowledge of and 
interest in his task. 

Surely the Buddha did not “ feel that life was a horror,” 
and it is news to us that he went forth “ to think about 
life.” Was it not rather to solve the problem of sorrow, to 
which all mankind is subject ? According to the writer, 
the Buddha concluded that all solid and material things 
are useless, and that nothing is worth while. Does he 
deny that “solid and material things’ pass away ? Does 
he subordinate mind to matter ? 

‘What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more.” 

The Master, so far from thinking that “ nothing is worth 
while,”’ said, ‘“‘ On every side the living perish, what room 
for indolence ? . . . Above all things be not careless, for 
carelessness is the chief foe of virtue; . . . exert yoruselves 
to the utmost, give no place to remissness.” In another 
place the noble Teacher said, ‘ Hold fast to the truth as a 
lamp”; and his last words were, “ Decay is inherent in 
all component things! Work out your salvation with 
diligence.” ‘The writer knows so little of his subject as to 
imply that the Buddha started the doctrine of rebirth, 
and states that “no European can understand ” Nirvana. 

Some Europeans, we can assure him, do understand that 
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blessed peace. ‘* When the fire of lust is gone out, when 
the fires of hatred and delusion are gone out, when the 
troubles of mind arising from blind credulity and all other 
sins have ceased, then Peace is gained ” ; says the Nidana- 
katha, and Nagasena tells King Milinda that the signs of 
Nirvana are “ Freedom from danger and distress, confi- 
dence, peace, quietness, happiness, blessedness, delicacy, 
purity ; spiritual freshness.” Nirvana to the Buddhist is 
‘all that Heaven is to the Christian, and more.” How 
unfair would be the sneer that there is no Heaven, because 
no two Christians would agree in their conceptions of it. 
We are told that Buddhism “ is the most curious religion 
in the world . . . at one moment you feel how beautiful 
it is; at the next you are inclined to laugh at its foolishness 
and uselessness.”” ‘This is mere vituperation which we are 
sure the author would repudiate in his calmer moments. 
The author says that “ the Buddhist is careless of life and 
indifferent to suffering.” What says the Metta Sutta? 
‘‘ Whatever living beings there be, all these without excep- 
tion, be they movable or immovable, long or great, middle- 
sized or short, minute or vast; visible or invisible, living 
far or near, already born or about to be born, let them all 
be happy-minded.” 

| ‘‘ Kill not for pity’s sake—and lest ye slay 

The meanest thing upon its upward way.” 

Buddhists have been held up to scorn for their careful- 
ness of life, and have been called gloomy for their attention 
to the suffering of life. We have had to wait for Part 29 
of the Children’s Encyclopedia to learn that this is all wrong. 
“The Christian nurses the sick beggar and builds sanctu- 
aries for lost dogs,” says our author, but he forgets to say, 
“and provides a lethal chamber,” ‘and practises vivi- 
section.”” Two hundred and fifty years before Christianity 
started, King Asoka had built hospitals, and cared for man 
and beast. Rock Edict No. 2 says, “ Everywhere, on behalf 
of His Majesty . . . have two kinds of remedies [hospitals, 
Bihler| been disseminated—remedies for men, and reme- 
dies for beasts. Healing herbs, medicinal for man and 
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medicinal for beast, wherever they were lacking, having 
everywhere been imported and planted. ...On the 
roads, trees have been planted, and wells have been dug, 
for the use of man and beast.”’ In the Seventh Pillar Edict 
we are told, “ Rest-houses have been erected; . . . My 
censors of the Law of Piety are occupied with various 
charitable institutions, with ascetics, householders, and all 
the sects.” King Asoka even forbade the slaughter of most 
animals and abolished sacrifices. Why? Because as a 
follower of the Buddha, he believed in rebirth, and in the 
unity of life. 

Coming to India, eight hundred years later, Hiouen 
Thsang says, “ King Siliditya forbade the slaughter of 
any living thing as food, on pain of death. . . . in all the 
highways of the towns and villages throughout India, he 
erected hospices, and stationed physicians there with 
medicines, for travellers and the poor persons round 
about.” India is the home of medicine, and gratitude 
alone should have prevented the utterance of such a libel. 

‘The author concludes, “ Buddha did not tell people to 
be good, did not bid them repent, issued no rules of con- 
duct.” Why, then, is Buddhism considered to embrace 
the most marvellous set of ethical rules ever propounded ? 
What are the five precepts: to kill not, steal not, lie not, 
shun strong drink, and live purely ? What is the meaning 
of the noble eight-fold path—right understanding, right 
aim, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right 
effort, right recollection, and right meditation ? 

No man, said Plato, is deprived of the truth willingly, 
and we implore the editor, in the interests of truth, justice, 
and fairness, out of compassion for the welfare of his 
young readers, to issue a revised account of Buddhism, 
and prevent young Britons growing up with a load of 
prejudice and untruth, which sooner or later they will be 
compelled to unlearn. 

“To shun all vice, to practise all virtue, to purify one’s 
heart, —this i is the religion of the Buddhas.” 

Francis J. Payne. 
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Reviews and Rotices. 


An Indtan Study of Life and Death. By Sister Nivedita. 
(Longmans, 1908 ; pp. 76.) 

Tuis book has been written “ Because of Sorrow,” and is 
mainly in sentiment Hindu. It begins with An Office for 
the Dead (written for a little Sister), which is followed by 
five Meditations, The Communion of the Soul with the 
Beloved, A Litany of Love, and Some Hindu Rites for the 
Honoured Dead. The following lines are from the Office 
for the Dead :— 


“ O Krishna, Thou loving Shepherd of the people, 
Buddha, Lord of infinite compassion, 
Jesus, Thou lover and Saviour of the soul, 
‘May Ye and all the nameless Masters of the spirit, 
Visions of divine compassion, 
Receive and save this soul ! 
Keep her in ‘Thine own presence, O Lord God, 
And let light perpetual shine upon her.” 


Soul, God—these are terms sufficiently foreign i to 
Buddhism. But the writer has given us a beautiful little 
memorial, full of mysticism, tender thought, and rich with 
many living words. Every mourner will read it; with 
sympathy. May the writer have peace ! 


777 vel Prolegomena symbolica ad systemam sceptico-mystice 
vie explicande, fundamentum btero-glyphicum sanctts- 
simorium scientie summa. (The Walter Scott Publish- 


ing Co., Ltd., 1909; pp. xii and 56.) 


This work comes to us from a member of the masonic 
fraternity, to whom it is dedicated, and professes to be 
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‘an attempt to systematize the data of mysticism and the 
results of comparative religion.” ‘To this end, a number of 
tables have been drawn up, in which the “ correspon- 
dences ” of certain subjects are supposed to be indicated. 
Thus the Ten Fetters of Buddhism “ correspond” with 
The Chakras or Centres of Prana (Hinduism), The Soul 
(Hindu), and Egyptian Attribution of Parts of the Soul. 
No Buddhist would admit such correspondence, or con- 
sider it worth while to pass from the crystalline clearness 
of his own religion to this involved obscurity. Some of the 
language is extremely undignified. 


Christus—ein Inder? By Th. J. Plange. 2nd Edition. 
(Stuttgart, 1906; pp. xvi and 251.) 

We willingly comply with the author’s request that we 
should review this very interesting book, the object of which 
is to trace Christianity to Indian sources. Mr. Plange has 
based his essay mainly on the Indian studies of Louis 
Jacolliot, and endeavours to establish his purpose in a 
series of detailed and, so far as they go, very convincing 
discussions. We accept him, however, with some reserve, 
because at the outset he claims (p. xv) a much higher 
antiquity for Indian than for Egyptian civilization—a 
claim palpably inconsistent with facts as they are known at 
present. 

On the other hand, the author, in a long prefatory 
article, easily shows that classical mythology and the 
classical languages, to say nothing of the Teutonic branches 
together with their myths and folklore, are clearly Aryan ; 
and with these are naturally associated many laws and 
customs obviously the same in origin. Religion, of course, 
is traced similarly. Manu is practically the same with 
Manes, Minos, Moses; and all of these founded priest- 
hoods. The Brahmans were disciples of Krishna, and the 
system of caste was more or less derived from them. 

On the subject of Zoroaster, as of Indian origin, the 
author writes too positively. No historical details are 
known as to his life; and the origin of the cult associated 
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with his life cannot be much more than surmised. But we 
may fairly concede that the cosmogony of the Hebrews 
was largely influenced by Indian teachings; while their 
written religion was—as was later exactly the case with 
Christianity—a patchwork of the neighbouring cults. 
The author traces, of course, the legend of the virgin- 
birth to Indian sources ; but it had in reality no one exact 
locus or origin—unless we agree as to its source in natural 
myth. 

In Part III of the work Mr. Plange takes up his main 
position, basing the immediate origin of Christianity on 
Krishna and Buddha. There are, of course, many detailed 
parallels. He is a little uncertain as to the historical - 
actuality of Jesus, but accepts that of Krishna—apparently 
as well established. While the former question has been 
very much illuminated of late years, the latter is certainly 
as much surrounded with difficulties as before; and the 
general trend of modern investigation has been to bring 
Krishna’s date very much nearer to our own times. | 

Similarities between the lore of Krishna and that of 
Christ are easily found. Krishna, Buddha, and Christ 
gave a message to all without distinction of caste or wealth. 
The Samaritan woman at the well is a variant of the story 
of Ananda and the low-caste maiden. The sinner who 
washed the feet of Christ with her tears and wiped them 
with her hair, recalls the legend of Ambapali. Arjuna 
corresponds to John. So with the teaching. Riches are 
an impediment to a holy life, both in. Buddhism and 
Christianity. Christ demands the surrender of. father, 
mother, wife, children, brothers, and sisters; the Buddha 
enforces the same claims. Self-surrender and poverty 
are equally insisted upon by both; both point out the 
difficulties attendant upon a distinguished position. Inci- 
dentally the author remarks that Devadatta and Subhadda 
are the respective parallels to Judas and Thomas; and 
the deaths of all three teachers were attended with the 
wonders of a common legend. Many of the subsequent 
church developments show in a striking manner a great 
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unity of origin. Mr. Plange considers that the Krishna 
element is chiefly characteristic of the first three gospels ; 
the Buddhist of the fourth. 

We have stated sufficient to show that this work which, 
by the way, is dedicated to Professor Haeckel, would be read 
with interest by any Buddhist. On the whole, we think 
it a little old-fashioned, and lacking in acquaintance with 
more recent investigations. That it is founded on 
Jacolliot is regrettable. Jacolliot was a credulous inquirer, 
and doubtless much deceived by some of his Indian 
advisers. 


Professor Flinders Petrie’s Personal Religion in Egypt 
before Christianity covers the ground from about 350 B.c. 
to some distance within our era. The Hermetic writings 
are shown to have been of much older date than is generally 
supposed. The evolution of the Logos is very clearly set 
forth, and the debt of Egypt to India is stated with much 
emphasis. A most interesting introduction to Christianity. 


Cwo Rare Buddhist Coins. 


[See Frontispiece. ] By Professor Mills, F.R.S. 


THESE coins are at present in the British Museum collection, 
and exhibit the earliest extant representations of the 
Buddha. In my photogravure the scale of the coins is 
X1°5. 

The larger coin is of copper, much worn. On the 
obverse is King Kanishka, standing, at altar. The in- 
scription is, PAO KAJNHPKI=Shao Kal]nishka. On the 
reverse is the Buddha, seated, facing, cross-legged ; arms 
in the posture of benediction. The inscription is 
] POBOYAO=? Balgo Buddha. 

The smaller coin is of gold—a very beautiful and perfect 
specimen. On the obverse is the king standing l., wearing 
helmet and diadem, clad in coat, trousers, and cloak. 
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Flames rise from his shoulders ; he holds in r. hand elephant- 
goad over altar—in his 1. spear ; sword at his waist. The 
inscription is PAONANOPAOKA NbhPKIKOPANO=Shao- 
nano.(of kings) Shaska (king) Kanishka Korano (dynastic 
name). On the reverse is the Buddha, facing, nimbate, clad 
in chiton and himation; r. hand advanced; in I. wallet; 
to r. a tetradent (? mint-mark) ; the inscription is BOAAO= 
Buddha. 

Kanishka’s sway extended from the Caspian in the west 
to the junction of the Ganges and Jumna in the east 
(about 86 B.c.). 

Cf. the official catalogue of the British Museum. I am 
indebted to Mr. J. Allan of the coin department for valuable 
assistance. E.3J. M. 
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* To be had of Messrs. Probsthain &* Co,, 41 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
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A reprint of Gospel Parallels from Palit Texts, edited 
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6s. 6d. net. 

Whittaker (T.). The Origins of Christianity. With an 
outline of Van Manen’s Analysis of Pauline literature. 
2nd ed. | | 

Harischandra (B. W.). The Sacred City of Anuradhapura. 
8vo. 46 illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Windisch (E.). Buddha’s Geburt und die Erlosungslebre. 8s. 

Marvin (Fr. R.). Flowers of Song from Many Lands. 
Being short Poems and detached Verses gathered from 


various Languages and rendered into English. Large 
8vo. New York. 
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Rotes and Rews. 


Tue Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland has for 
its objects the extension of the knowledge of the tenets of 
Buddhism, and the promotion of the study of Pali, a 
language allied to Sanskrit, in which the original Buddhist 
_ Scriptures are written. The Society publishes quarterly 
The Buddhist Review, and issues works on Buddhism, which 
are on sale to the general public at 41 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 

Membership of the Society does not imply that the 
holder is a Buddhist, but that he or she is interested in 
some branch of the Society’s work. | 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea (Members), 
or Ten Shillings and Sixpence (Associates), payable in ad- 
vance at any date. Donations will be gratefully accepted. 

Meetings are now being held each Sunday at 7 p.m. at 
the rooms of the Bacon Society, 11 Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury, London, W.C. Friends are invited to take part in 
these meetings, which are open to all, and to help by de- 
livering lectures or sending papers to be read. 


Tue Society of Friends, at their recent Annual Meeting, 
reported the establishment of a “ Friends’ ”’ Church in 
Ceylon, ‘“‘and the active opposition of Buddhist priests 
seems to show that the work of the Mission is telling.” 
The Society had not perhaps reckoned on the revival of 
Buddhism that has begun in Ceylon—and elsewhere. 


Mr. J. Z. Hopvce (Sheffield Telegraph, April 21st) says 
that the present situation in Behar is “ distressing enough 
to challenge the attention of the whole Christian Church. 
A recent estimate gave one Protestant Christian to every 
ten thousand of the inhabitants.” 


“THe Lonpon Quarrerty Review” has a statement 
by Mr. J. G. Tasker that “the fortunes of Buddhism 
and Brahmanism have never been linked to those of the 
ruling power.” But what of King Asoka ? 
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WE greatly regret to hear that the famous Buddhist temple 
in Shibo Park, Tokyo, has been completely burned down. 
The wonderful red gates have fortunately escaped de- 
struction. 


A PRAISEWORTHY attempt has been made this term by 
the University of London to revive the study of the Pali 
language and literature. Mrs. Mabel Bode, pu.p., gave 
four lectures from March 3rd to 24th, dealing with such 
points as the rise of Buddhism, the Life of the Founder, 
the Indian Literature of Buddhism, and the ancient 
Pali Canon. The Discourses of the Buddha, the Rules of 
the Order, and the Medieval Commentators were next dis- 
cussed, and the series closed with a sketch of Pali literature 
in. Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, and of the general character 
of the Pali books. Springing out of these lectures a Pali 
Class has been formed, and Mr. W. W. Seton, of University 
College, Gower Street, will be pleased to receive the names 
of students who wish to join. 


‘Tue Ceyton Morninec Leaver” of 16th March gives a 
long report of the Buddhist educational movement in’ that 
island. One Society has added eleven new schools to its list 
during the past year, bringing up the total number to 225. 
Of these 206 receive grants in aid. ‘The report of the 
Director of Public Instruction for 1907 showed 183 schools 
under the Buddhist Theosophical Society alone, with an 
average attendance of 18,000 pupils. These numbers are 
surpassed only by the Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
and Wesleyan schools. ‘There are besides, 206 private 
schools, with an average attendance of 16,574 pupils, of 
which a large number are really Buddhist. The total 
attendance in the 225 Buddhist Theosophical Schools 
reached 30,000 in the following year (1908) a surprising 
increase. Under the able direction of Mr. J. Tyssul 
Davis, 3.a., and Mrs. Higgins, the English Buddhist Schools 
are making satisfactory progress. 


Tue Manasopui Society is actively pursuing its praise- 
worthy aim of getting control of the Burmese rest-house 
at Buddha Gaya. Leading counsel in Calcutta have given 
their opinion that the Society cannot contest the pro- 
prietary rights of the Mahant, but may expect to take 
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action successfully in the Courts, in securing a definition 
of Buddhist rights over this famous shrine. 


“ Tue Bournemoutu Guarpian ” tells us that “ the most 
popular religion in China, of course, is Buddhism ”— 
mixed, however, with universal ancestor worship. 


In a separate cover comes the address of the Rev. Bhikkhu 
Ananda Metteyya to the Sixth Annual Convention of the 
Buddhasasana Samagama. It is an eloquent tribute to the 
value of the Truth itself. As the Bhikkhu says, the amount 
of Buddhism that exists here in a kind of latent state, is 
most surprising ; and he is disposed to find the explanation 
of this in the belief that, “for the past few decades in 
England there have been taking birth men and women, who 
in their past lives were Buddhists.” 


“Tue Burman Buppuist” for February, 1909, discusses 
the Swastika, which it is stated was not prominent in 
Burma until its adoption as the seal of the International 
Society a few years ago. Maung Thi Han writes learnedly 
on “ Sila,” and a report of a lecture entitled “ ‘The Healthy 
Burman,” by Dr. T. F. Pedley, appears. Pop ae 


“THe Catuozic Times” asks whether any Western mind 
understands the doctrine of the Buddha, and proceeds to 
quote Friedrich von Schlegel (1820 !), who before Buddhism 
was really known, spoke of “ the indescribable confusion 
in the mythological system of the Buddhists.”” Much has 
been done since 1820, and there are some Western minds 
who do understand. The Catholic Times may rejoice to 
_know that Western minds are improving. 


Dr. Paut Carus, of Chicago, to whom the science of 
religion owes so much, has been elected an Honorary 
Vice-President of the Society. He sends us his hearty good 
. Wishes, and hopes that success may attend our efforts. 


Tue Rev. C. G. Gardner stated in a lecture at St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields Church, on 17th March, that Buddhism is 
“a rank low-class system of idolatry and superstition,” and 
that (later) “ never had a Japanese Christian been railed 
upon ” by his countrymen. The latter end of the story 
forgets the beginning. 
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‘¢ "Tne CourcHMAN ” makes merry over a Japanese cartoon, 
depicting an old-fashioned Buddhist congregation side by 
side with an alert up-to-date Christian assembly. But 
Lord William Cecil says in The Daily Express that irreligious 
education is in full swing at Tokyo. 


Two Buddhist items of exceptional interest were’ pre- 
sented at the March meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. A Tibetan version of a Sanskrit letter from Ash- 
vaghosha to King Kanishka; and a description of a new 
MS. of the Buddha Carita, which contains the missing 
portion of the 9th canto. 


We have received Lhe Maha-Bodhi fournal for January, 
February, and March. The Anagarika Dharmapala writes 
on Buddhism in the West, and gives some useful condensed 
versions of Pali Suttas. Bishop Copleston’s Buddhism is 
characterised as “this attempt to mislead the ignorant 
world.” A most fraternal desire to help us is expressed. 


“Tue Royat Asiatic Sociery’s Journal” for April 
contains three articles which will interest all Buddhist 
readers : (1) Mahayana Buddhist Images from Ceylon and 
Java, by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy ; (2) “ The Origin of 
the Buddhavarsha, the Ceylonese Reckoning from the 
Death of Buddha,” by Dr. J. F. Fleet ; and (3) “ Une Liste 
indienne des Actes du Bouddha,”’ by Monsieur A. Foucher. 


“THe Open Courr” for April contains an article by 
Paul Haupt on the much-discussed theory of the Aryan 
Ancestry of Jesus. Dr. Percy Hughes discusses ‘“‘ Some 
Current Beliefs in the Light of Heracleitus’s Doctrine.” 
It is remarkable that the sage of Ephesus felt that “all 
things change; nothing abides,” just as his contemporary 
the Buddha on the banks of the Ganges. 


To Contributors and Correspondents. 

All Literary Contributions, Subscriptions, Donations, and Correspondence 
relating to the Censval Affairs and Business of the Society, should be addressed 
to Mr. F. J. Payne, 109, Church Lane, Charlton, near London, 

Correspondence relating to Lectures should be addressed to Mr. Alex. 
Fisher, 17, Warwick Gardens, Kensington, London, W. | 

Correspondence from abroad should be addressed to the Hon. Eric C. F. 
Colter, 7, Chelsea Embankment, London, §.W. 

Lectures and material for the Review, especially from the East and 
America, will be gladly welcomed, 


CAMBODIAN BUDDHA (FRAGMENT). 
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BUDDHIST REVIEW 


Buddbism in Indo-China. 


Tue period close to the beginning of the Christian 
era on either side seems to have been for India a time of 
transformation and expansion, It is the period in which 
A&Svaghosa inaugurated the series of ‘‘ Mahakavyas ”’ 
with his admirable Buddhacarita, which for its gravity of 
thought and noble simplicity of style, is one of the 
masterpieces of Sanskrit literature. In this period this 
great man, a bold thinker as well as an excellent poet, 
became in his Mahay4dna-Sraddhotpada, “the fearless 
innovator of a doctrine designed to regenerate 
Buddhism.” * 

_ It 1s the period, also, in which. the constitution of the 
Indo-Scythian Empire opened the plains of Central 
Asia to that powerful Buddhist culture, traces of which 
the excavations of Aurel Stein, Albert Griinwedel, Albert 
von Le Cog, and Paul Pelliot, have but recently revealed 
to us. But it is not only in the North that this resurrec- 
tion of India is to be seen. Bold navigators from the 
ports of the Dekkhan, overcoming the time-honoured 
fear of the “black water,’’ set sail towards the great 
islands of the Archipelago, and the fertile valleys of 
‘Transgangetic India. There is hardly anything, indeed, 
in the history of the Farthest East, more interesting 
than this progress of Indian civilisation, setting out with 

1 Sylvain Lévi. Asvaghosha, le Siitrdlamkdra et ses sources, Pp. 13. 
I 
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its ideas, its customs, and its gods, to place its inefface- 
able stamp on the barbarian peoples of Eastern Asia. 
Our object is not to consider this movement as a whole, 
but simply to follow the destiny of Buddhism, in the 
States founded by the Hindus on the shores of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula. 

That the first Indian colonies were established, or at 
least politically organised, in this region about the 
beginning of our era, is a fact which doubtless no 
authentic document proves, but which the agreement of 
traditions, and the date of the earliest epigraphic texts, 
render exceedingly probable." 

We are sure, at any rate, that from the second century 
a Hindu dynasty was ruling over the South of Annam. 
An inscription found near Nhatrang, in characters dating 
at the latest from the third century, leaves no doubt of 
the fact. It is probable that this primitive kingdom was, 
at this spot,? Panduranga, absorbed later by Champa, 
which extended from Tonkin to lower Cochin China. 

A second kingdom was founded about the same time 
in the Mékhong valley. The only information we 
possess about the latter State comes to us from the 
Chinese, who opened up relations with it in the first half 
of the third century. This fact explains why it was only 
known to us under its Chinese name Fou-nan.’ There was 
a tradition that civilisation had been introduced into the 
country by a hero named Howuen-t’1en, who came by sea 
on a trading junk, armed with a wonderful bow given 


1 According to the Javanese chronicles, in the year 1 of the gaka era (78 A.D.) a 
prince named Aji Saka or Prabu Jaya Baya colonised Java and introduced religion, 
law and writing ; this is evidently only a legend invented to explain the origin of the 
faka era. But in 1432 Javanese ambassadors state that their kingdom had been 
founded 1376 years previously, that is in A.D. 56 (History of the Mings). The History 
of the Leangs (502—5§56), in describing the country of Lang-kia-siou, which appears to 
correspond to Tenasserim (Badin. Hc. Fr. Extr. Or., TV., 406) adds, ‘* The people 
say that their kingdom was founded more than 400 years ago”’, (therefore about 
100 A.D.). 

2 A. Bergaigne. Inscriptions sanscrites de Camp&, in ‘‘ Wotsces et extraits des 
manuscrits,” Vol. XXVII., p. 191. 

® On Fou-nan, see the excellent article by P. Pelliot, Audis. Zc. Fr. Extr. Or., 
III., 248—303, and IV., 385—412, in which all the references have been collected 
and examined with as much knowledge as sagacity. All that is stated here of Fou- 
nan has been drawn from this work. 
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him by the gods. Seeing that the natives threatened to 
resist, he shot an arrow. Overwhelmed with fear, they 
at once submitted. Houen-fien married their queen, 
whose name was Willow-Leaf, and he taught her to 
wear clothing, a custom of which she had hitherto been 
ignorant. His descendants governed this country after 
his death. 

Some writers have treated this tale as sober history, 
but it is only the rationalised version of a local legend, 
attested elsewhere, according to which, the kingdom 
which preceded Cambodia in the basin of the Mékhong, 
was founded bya Brahman named Kaundinya, who fixed 
the situation of his capital by throwing a javelin, given 
to him by one of the heroes of the Mahabharata, 
ASvatthaman, the son of Drona. Asvattham&n married 
a Nagi called Soma, an inhabitant of the river, and 
founded a royal dynasty.’ 

Fabulous as it is in form, this tradition corresponds 
with a fact: the ancient introduction of Brahmanism 
into Fou-nan. It was flourishing there in the third 
century. “Their custom,’ says the Leang Chou, “is to 
worship the genii of heaven. Of these genii of heaven 
they make bronze images. Those which have two faces 
have four arms; those with four faces have eight arms. 
Each hand holds something : sometimes a child, some- 
times a bird or a quadruped, or even the sun or the 
moon.” 

It is not difficult to recognise the images of Visnu and 
Siva in this description. Did Buddhism exist at this 
time in Fou-nan as the religion of a minority? We do 
not know, but it is at least probable that it was known 
through the mission which, about 240—245 a.D., went to 
Northern India to the capital of the Murundas (? Kanauj).? 


1 L. Finot, Les Inscriptions de Min-sén, Bulin. Ee. Fr. Extr. Or., IV., 923. 
George Coedés, L’Inscription de Baksei Camkron, Journal Asiatique, May—June, 
1909, has judiciously remarked, that this reference to Asvatthdman connects the early 
kings of Fou-nan with the Pallavas of Southern India, who claimed to be descended 
from this individual. 

® Sylvain Lévi, Deux peuples méconnus, les Murundas et les Caficikas (Mélanges 
Charles de Harles, p. 176 ff.). At the same period the learned Buddhist Senyg-honet, 
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At all events, we find it firmly planted in Fou-nan in the 
fifth century, although in a situation less official than that 
of Sivaism. This was a result of the mission of the 
Indian monk Nagasena to the Court of China. About 
478 a.D. he was at Canton, when some traders of 
Fou-nan were there on business, and, wishing to take 
advantage of the opportunity of returning to his country, 
he embarked with them.’ A tempest drove them on to 
the shores of Champa, where they were conscientiously 
plundered. Ndagasena reached Fou-nan by land and 
was well received. Astonished at the tales he told of 
the greatness of the Chinese Empire, King Kaundinya 
Jayavarman commissioned him in 484 to carry a message 
to the Emperor. Nagasena related that it was the 
custom in Fou-nan to offer worship to Mahegvara. We 
see, however, by the presents which he took, that the 
artists of Fou-nan knew how to treat objects of piety 
familiar to the Buddhists. Among these presents are 
found, in fact, two ivory stipas and “a carved golden 
image of the throne of the king of the dragons,” by which 
we must without doubt understand, an image of the 
Buddha seated on the coils of the Nagaraja Mucalinda. 

We have, however, more precise information on the 
important place held at that time by Buddhism in Fou- 
nan. Several monks, natives of that country, lived in 
China; two of them at least assisted in the translation 
of the sacred books into Chinese. The first was 
Samghap4la, who was born in 460 and died in 524. 
As he understood several languages the Leang Emperor 
Won summoned him to his court in 506, and for 
sixteen years he worked at the translation of the 
canonical books. ‘The second was Mandrasena, who 
arrived at the capital in 503, in order to collaborate with 
the former, but he was unable to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the Chinese language. These facts prove 


son of an Indian merchant settled in Tonkin, went to China and translated several 
s(itras there. (Ed. Chavannes, 7’oung Pao, May, 1909, p. 199.) 

1 It was the custom of the pilgrims returning from China to India by sea to visit 
Fou-nan, where they put into the Port of the Thousand Rivers (Yi-tsing). 
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the existence in Fou-nan of monasteries where the sacred 
texts were successfully studied. 

A century later, in 539, envoys from the same kingdom 
brought a magnificent offer. ‘Their master, they said, 
possessed a hair of the Buddha twelve feet long, and he 
was ready to present it to the Emperor. The latter 
ordered the monk Yur Pao or Tan Pao to go in search 
of it. 

Fou-nan was at that time a great empire, which 
extended its suzerainty over the Malay Peninsula, Siam, 
and a part of the Laos States, but this power was nearing 
its end. One of the vassal states, Cambodia, in the 
sixth century, rapidly became strong enough to expel 
the dynasty and to set up a line of native kings. This 
revolution was perhaps not only political but also religious, 
if we are to apply this phrase of Yi-tsing about Fou-nan 
to the conquering king: “It was formerly the kingdom 
of the Naked Men. People worshipped many devas 
there. Then the Law of the Buddha prospered and was 
spread abroad. But to-day a wicked king has completely 
destroyed it, and there are no longer any monks at all.” 

It is doubtful that Buddhism suffered a disaster so 
complete as Yi-tsing thought, and at any rate, it was not 
long before it arose again. In 664 a.p. the reigning king 
speaks with consideration of two bhiksus who dwell in 
his kingdom, “ both of them treasures of virtue, know- 
ledge, gentleness, patience, compassion, austerity, and 
prudence.”* A stele inscribed with characters of almost 
the same period commemorates a donation to the three 
divine personages—SAst4 (SAkyamuni), Maitreya, and 
Avalokitesvara.? As this last name shows us at once, 
the Buddhism of ancient Cambodia is that of the 
Mahayana.* Indeed we find the mythical Buddhas 
(Bhaisajyaguru), the Bodhisattvas (AvalokiteSvara, Vajra- 


1 A, Barth, J/uscriptions sanscrites du Cambodge, p. 63. 

* Stéle d’Ampil Rolém (Aymonier, Ze Cambodge, I., 442). 

3 I use here the ordinary terms Mahay4na, Hinaydna; but as the latter word, 
_ which signifies ‘‘ The inferior, or imperfect Vehicle,” sounds disagreeably in the ears 
of Buddhists of the Singhalese school, we might perhaps adopt in preference the 
terminology equally traditional: Bodhisattvayana and Sravakayina, 
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pani), the metaphysical entities (Praja), and the specu- 
lative theories (Trikaya), which characterise this form of 
the religion. | 

In this respect, the invocations which precede acts of 
donation are particulariy instructive. Thus at Bat 
Chum in g60 a.p. a donor invokes Lokesvara and 
Vajrapani :—’ 


“Victory to Loke$vara, born for the welfare of the world, who, 
manifesting in some way the four Holy Truths, and giving to the 
Law a firm and extremely solid basis, unfolds the splendour of his 
four arms for the prosperity of the earth.* 

“Sri Vajrapani, invincible, conqueror of hostile demons, bears a 
thunderbolt having the brightness of a burning fire, and excels in 
destroying the obstacles heaped up by the torrent of misdeeds, 
which the Danavas and the arrogant Kali commit, when they are 
unchained.” 7 


Here is the beginning of another inscription from the 
same temple, in which the Prajfidparamita takes the place 
of Avalokitesvara :— 


‘‘ May the Buddha give you Bodhi, He who has well taught the 
system of the non-existence of the soul, as a means of attaining the 
Supreme Soul, which it nevertheless contradicts.§ 

‘‘ May Sri Vajrap4ni with the venerable arms protect you, he who 
bears the Sri-vajra, guardian of the Sri (Fortune) of the three worlds, 
and similar to the vajra of Indra. | 

“May the Prajfiapframita preserve you from sin, O most dear 
ones. She who, as the day of the full moon, marks the plenitude of 
that moon, which is the omniscience of the Buddha.” 


In fact this monument of Bat Chum included three 
sanctuaries dedicated respectively to the Buddha, to 
Vajrapani and to the Prajiiaparamita or Divyadevi. 
Here again is an invocation, no less characteristic, to the 
Three Bodies of the Buddha :— 


‘I salute the Body of the Dharma, which, freed from matter, like 
the moon from the genie who eclipses her, shining in pure hearts 


1 Journal Asiatique, Vol. XII., p. 226. _ | 

* Referring to a four-armed statue of Avalokiteévara. Cf. Foucher [Deuxiéme] étude 
sur l'iconographie bouddhique de [ Inde, p. 28. 

* The system of the non-existence of the individual soul (nairatmya-dargana) allows 
one to attain to Nirv4ana, who, so far as he is outside the world of phenomena, can be 
assimilated in the supreme soul (paramatman) of the Vedanta. 

Inscr. de Srei Santhor, Senart, Revue Archéologique, March—April, 1883. 
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as she in a pure wave, penetrates as she all things with its 
splendour. 3 

‘‘ Incline yourself before the Body of Felicity, which is for the 
Body of the Dharma, like his disk is for the Sun, which is indis- 
pensable to the magic power of the Buddhas, to manifest. the variety 
of perceptible forms. 

‘“‘T bow before the perceptible body of the beneficent Buddhas, 
which gives to the earth all that it wishes, the tree of desires 
deprived of every desire.” | 


We might be tempted. to believe that the same form 
of Buddhism prevailed in Champa, the neighbour State 
of Cambodia, but, on the contrary, it was two Hinayana 
schools which reigned there, if we are to accept the 
testimony of Yi-tsing :—‘ In that country,” he says, “ the 
Buddhists belong generally to the Arya Sammiti-nikAya, 
there are also some adherents of the Sarvdstivada- 
nikaya.”? 

The Sammitiyas and the Sarvdstivadins were two 
sects connected with the Theravada of the Little Vehicle. 
We must observe, however, that one of the very rare 
Buddhist inscriptions that Champa has bequeathed us, 
and which is found in the ruins of Dong-duong, Annam 
(875 a.D.), refers to the foundation of a monastery under 
the invocation of LokeSvara (AvalokiteSvara).* The 
images found in these ruins have nothing characteristic ; 
the chief is a Buddha seated in European fashion, which 
cannot therefore be AvalokiteSvara. But a feature of 
the inscription deserves to be noticed. It commemorates 
not only the erection of an image of Lokeévara, but also 
the erection of a linga. We find here, again, that 
reciprocal penetration of Sivaism and Buddhism already 
pointed out by M. Kern in Java,’ and which more than 
one Indo-Chinese monument both in Champa and in 
Cambodia indicate. The most curious example which 
the latter country offers us is a foundation by a relative 
of the king in 1067 ap. It comprised four Sivaite 


2 A Record of the Buddhist Religion, p. 12. 

® Bulln. He. Fr. Extr. Or., IV., 93. 

* H. Kern. Over de vermenging van Siwatsme en Buddhisme op Java (Verslagen 
en Mededel, 34° reeks, deel V.). Cf. Barth, /nscriptions sanscrites du Cambodge, 
p. 176, : 
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images (Saivi caturmirtih)—namely, a linga, Brahma, 
Visnu, and the Buddha. Some time previously, 
Siryavarman I., a Buddhist king to judge from his 
posthumous name Nirvanapada, celebrating in an inscrip- 
tion the foundation of a sanctuary, places at the head of 
the prasasti a stanza to Siva, another to the Buddha, and 
the third to his spiritual master whose knowledge has its 
source in the favour of Siva.' 

Thus, from the eleventh century, Buddhism, if it was 
only the religion of a minority and occupied a less 
important place than Sivaism in official circles, had 
nevertheless attained a position honourable enough for 
powerful persons publicly to proclaim themselves its 
adherents: It had perhaps driven deeper roots than 
epigraphic documents would lead us to suppose, for it 
must not be forgotten that those who speak on steles and 
pillars are princes and nobles. The people only appear 
as temple serfs subject to periodical service, compulsory 
labour, and fines. Is it quite certain that these peasants, 
who carted rice to the temples of Siva and swept his 
sanctuaries, were his worshippers? Had not Buddhism 


rallied to its cause all the lower class of husbandmen and 


artisans ? Many signs support this theory; as, for 
example, the frequent destructions of idols by bands of 
rebels. Thus a royal inscription of the eleventh century 
orders the re-erection of a linga, a Narayana, and a 
Bhagavati, which had been twice dragged from their 
altars by enemies.*?, About the same time a general of 
King Udayadityavarman, commanded to repress several 
revolts, makes pious foundations at the temples of Siva, 
whilst one of the rebel chiefs destroys the lingas.* If 
these iconoclasts treated the most revered idols with so 
little ceremony, is it not because they followed another 
creed? On the other hand, it would be very difficult to 


account for the extraordinary success which attended 


Singhalese Buddhism in this country, if the soil had not 


1 Bulln. Ec. Fr. Extr. Or., IV., 672. 
2 Aymonier, Cambodge, II., 391. 
® Inscriptions sanscrites du Cambodge, No. XVIII. 
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been already prepared for the propaganda. The social! 
condition of Cambodia easily accounts for the favour 
that the preaching of the Bhiksus met with. The eccle- 
siastical latifundia occupied an enormous extent of 
territory. In the centre of each of these great fiefs was 
a monumental temple, sometimes of colossal proportions, 
built with much labour by the people of the country. 
When once the structure was finished, they were obliged 
to provide the numerous company in the sanctuary with 
food, and render service for two weeks each month. In 
addition to the larger temples, over the territory of the 
empire was spread a host of chapels, to which pious 
donors had attached a small plot, and the services of some 
of their tenants. The greater part of the population 
laboured in the service of the gods. Imagine now the 
presence of Buddhist missionaries in such a surrounding, 
with their ideas of poverty, holiness, and mercy: is it 
possible for their words not to have awakened an immense 
echo in the hearts of the humble ? 

The poor coolie of the temple heard how that formerly, 
at the command of the Buddha, the proud Sakyas had 
bowed their heads at the feet of Upali the Barber ; that 
a sweeper of SrAvasti, pursued from street to street by 
the persistent goodness of the Master, had been intro- 
duced by himself into the Order, and had become a great 
saint honoured and served by the gods. He loved 
probably to picture to himself the peaceful, gentle, and 
fraternal Buddhist City, where the chief places were 
assigned to the most virtuous, so different from the hard 
and oppressive society of the Brahmans, which was based 
on the privilege of birth. How could he not have been 
attracted, nay conquered, by this beautiful dream ? 

The attraction was the stronger in proportion as the 
dream was sometimes realised in a certain degree. 
About the end of the twelfth century a philanthropic 
king, Jayavarman the Seventh, had the idea of founding 
hospitals in the different provinces of his empire. Eight 
of these foundation charters have been preserved. Now 
all these charitable institutions are placed under the 
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invocation of the “ Master of Remedies,’’ the Buddha 
Bhaisajyaguru, whose sanctuary (Sugatalaya) is invariably 
attached to the hospital (4rogya$ala), properly so called. 
Herein is a proof that works of social alleviation were 
conceived under Buddhist inspiration. The royal edict 
begins in these terms :— 

‘¢ Homage to the Buddha, who has the forms of Transformation, 
the Law, and Felicity, who, having passed the duality of being and 
non-being, has for a soul non-duality, being at the same time 
without soul. 

‘“‘T salute the Jina Bhaisajyaguru Vaidtryaprabharaja, by whom 
peace and health are obtained, simply by hearing his name. 

‘May Sri Stryavairocana, this Sun, and Sri Candravairocana, 
this Moon, which remove darkness and sickness from creatures, 
triumph on the sides of this Meru of Saints.” 

A eulogy of the king follows; then the text con- 
tinues :— 

‘‘ He erected the Buddha Bhaisajya, with a haspital near by, and 
the two Bodhisattvas for the perpetual relief of the maladies of his 
subjects. 

‘‘ He established here this hospital, with a temple of the Sugata 
and the Sugata Bhaisajya in 1108 Saka. 

“He established likewise here these two healers of the sick, the 
venerable Sdryavairocana and Candravairocana sons of the Jina, 

“‘ The four castes may be cared for here.”’ 

This last regulation bears unmistakably the fae of 
Buddhism, and the peasants to whom were opened wide 
the doors of these refuges, who found themselves freely 
cared for, fed, and clothed therein, doubtless did not fail 
to make their reflexions on the comparative merits of the 
two religions, and to repeat, that if the Great Merciful 
One had not preached kindness without distinction to all 
beings, their care would probably have been left to the 
good offices of their families, or to the action of Nature. 

It is especially in these different ideals that the two 
Churches were distinguished. The organisation of the 
religious establishments (4srama) was almost the same. 
We possess the regulations issued by the same king, 
Jayavarman the Seventh, for two 4Sramas in his capital, 
one Brahmanical, the other Buddhist (Saugatasrama) : 
they are almost identical. The 4srama was exempt from 
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taxation, and enjoyed the right of sanctuary; in return 
it was bound down to a liberal practice of hospitality. 
This obligation is regulated by an exact protocol. The 
host pre-eminently is the king, master of the land. If he 
comes to the 4Srama with his wives, he must be honoured 
as a god. Hehas also, in the precincts of the monastery, 
quarters specially reserved for him (rajakuti), and com- 
mitted to two guardians. After the king come the 
“Brahmans,” no doubt the royal chaplains. They take 
rank according to their conduct, natural qualities, and 
knowledge. A little below the Brahman learned in the 
Veda, come the acaryas versed in Buddhist doctrine or 
in grammar. He who possesses both these qualities is 
naturally more esteemed, and still more so is he who 
teaches them. Side by side with this ecclesiastical 
hierarchy is placed the lay hierarchy ; the royal prince, 
the minister, the commander-in-chief, and the man of 
rank. They are honoured according to their military 
courage, the ordinary citizen according to his instruction ; 
for Manu said, “ Of all acquired qualities the highest is 
knowledge.” | 

Besides its hosts, the monastery has its dependants— 
children, old men, forsaken persons, the poor, the sick ; 
its duty was to provide them with food, medicine, and 
other necessities. | 

Finally, as residents it has not only its monks, but also 
yatt or ascetics, who are placed on the same footing as the 
bhiksus, and take part in the daily distribution. 

The domestic duties of the monastery are carried out 
by serfs, who take turn each fortnight ; by scribes, keepers 
of manuscripts, purveyors of betel, water-carriers, palm- 
leaf workers, cooks, gardeners, etc. The Buddhism 
professed in this monastery is not very pure, for food is 
regularly offered to the shades of the dead, and homage 
is rendered to a red cow (kapila).’ 

Thus the inscriptions lead us up to the thirteenth 
century, without indicating any extensive transformation 


1G. Coedés, La Stéle de Tep Pranam, Phas As., March—April, 1908. Cf. 
Inscriptions sanscrites du Cambodge, No. LVI. 
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in the religious condition of the Cambodian people. 
Then silence reigns for three centuries. When the stones 
begin to speak again in the sixteenth century, all is 
changed. The Cambodian kings have abandoned their 
capital before the victorious Siamese ; the Mahayana has 
yielded to the Theravada of Ceylon; the sacred language 
is no longer Sanskrit, but Pali. Ina word, Cambodia is 
already what it is still to-day. 
* * * * 


How and when was this revolution effected ? Wemay 
imagine that it took place in the fourteenth century, as a 
result of the political hegemony obtained by Siam, and of 
the repeated defeats that she inflicted on Cambodia. 

At the end of the thirteenth century, at the very 
moment when this break-up of the Cambodian Empire 
was beginning, a Chinese envoy visited the capital 
Yasodharapura, near the Great Lake. He noticed that 
three religions prevailed, whose priests were called 
Panditas, Pasupatas, and Tch’ou kou. The last, according 
to the description which he gives of them, are undoubtedly 
Buddhist monks.’ He says :— 

‘‘ The Tch’ou kou shave their heads, wear yellow robes, and leave 
the right shoulder bare ; as for the lower part of the body, they fasten 
round them a skirt of yellow cloth and walk bare-footed. Their 
monasteries may be covered with tiles. The inside only contains an 
image, very similar to the Budda Sakyamuni, and called by them 
Prah. It is clothed in red. Made of clay, it is adorned with 
vermilion and blue; it is the only image inthe temples; ... all the 
monks eat fish and meat, but drink no wine. In their offerings to 
the Buddha they also use fish and meat. They take one meal a day, 
prepared by the family of a host, for there is no kitchen in the 
temples. The texts recited by them are very numerous; all are 
written on palm leaves piled up very regularly. . . . Certain monks 
have also the right to own gold or silver palanquin shafts, and 
parasol handles ; the prince consults them in grave matters. There 
are no Buddhist nuns.” 


The name of these monks is in itself an indication of 
its source; tch’ou kou is nothing but the Siamese chau khru, 
the name by which they are still known to-day. It is, 


1 Mémoire sur les coutumes du Cambodge, trad. par P. Pelliot. slim. Ee. Fr. 
Extr. Or., IL, 148. 
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therefore, certain that the Theravada came to Cambodia 
from Siam. 

What we know of the history of Buddhism in Siam 
agrees with this conclusion. Although the valley of the 
Menam, for a long time under Cambodian sovereignty, 
officially professed the same beliefs as its masters, it was 
nevertheless, from its geographical position, much more 
accessible to the influence of Pegu and even of Ceylon. 
It is therefore not surprising to find a royal edict of 
1022 A.D., concerning Lopburi, mentioning side by side 
the Sthavira and the Mahayana Bhiksus.’ 

At the end of the thirteenth century, when Tcheou 
ta-kouay affirmed the existence of the “ three religions ’”’ 
in Cambodia, Sukhodaya the capital of Siam, was a city 
entirely and officially Buddhist. Monasteries and her- 
mitages arose everywhere. In the western part of the 
town was the principal monastery, the Prah Vihdra 
Arafinika, the temple of which contained a Buddha 
eighteen cubits high. There the Samgharaja resided, a 
learned monk, the successor of Srt Dharmardja (Ligor), 
who possessed a complete knowledge of the Tripitaka. 
Each fortnight, on the days of the new and the full moon, 
the king came with great pomp, seated on his white 
elephant, in order to honour the Buddha. The people 
piously observed Vassa and Kathina, venerated the 
reliques, and listened with respect to the preaching of 
the Theras.’ 

All the features of this description, so picturesque and 
lifelike in the original, prove that at this time Siam had 
completely embraced the Buddhism of the South, which 
it had received either from Pegu or from Ceylon. It is, 
therefore, quite natural that her victories over Cambodia 
should bring about in the latter country the fall of the old 
Brahmanic worship, and the triumph of the religion 
officially professed by the conqueror. 

* . * * 
1 Aymonier, Le Cambodge, II., 81. 


3 An inscription of king RAma Khamhéng. Cf. C. B. Bradley, The oldest known 
writing in Siamese. Jour. Stam Soctety, March, 1909. 
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The new clergy found in Cambodia a large number of 
temples, some of which were monuments of enormous 
proportions, and of incomparable beauty. It seems that 
the chau khru had at first proposed to take possession of 
these edifices, in order to celebrate therein their own 
worship. In this way the great Brahmanic temple built 
in the twelfth century outside the capital, and called 
to-day the Angkor Vat, was, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, a revered Buddhist sanctuary, as 
numerous statues, and donations engraved on the pillars 
testify. It is stated elsewhere that the Brahmanical 
figures were taken away and re-cut, to give place to 
Buddhist figures, and a new application of the buildings 
clearly indicates this. The new-comers, however, did 
not for long make use of the old sanctuaries. They 
adopted the ancient form of the religion, of which the chief 
exterior manifestation is the worship of the Stipa, that is a 
public worship celebrated in the openair. Hindu rites are 
on the other hand secret and hidden; they take place in a 
narrow cell hermetically closed, and lighted only by 
lamps. One of these Indo-Chinese temples is still used 
by the last devotees of the ancient religion; it is at 
Phanrang, the old capital of Panduranga, in South 
Annam. The god of the temple ts a Mukhalinga, and 
nothing is more dismal than the plastered face of this 
idol, in the thick gloom of the little sanctuary. If, in 
imagination, we set this sinister nook side by side with 
a great Buddhist Stipa, the Shwé Dagon for instance, 
whose magnificent terrace, bathed in the sunlight, shining 
with gold and adorned with gorgeous flowers, is a feast 
for the eyes, we shall easily understand the aversion 
that the apostles of the new faith entertained for the 
obscure caves with which the Cambodian Brahmans were 
satisfied. The Brahmans, and also the Mahayana 
bhiksus, for the Mahayana had almost the same out- 
ward physiognomy as Hinduism, and so great a monas- 

1 L. de Lajonquiére. Jnventatre descriptif des monuments du Cambodge, I., 125, 


3- 
* A mukhalinga is a linga on which a face is carved, usually that of the royal 
founder, who thus symbolically identifies himself with the essence of MaheSvara. 
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tery is it—that of Lakshmindra LokeSvara in Annam— 
that the images and inscriptions alone indicate that it is 
a Sivaite temple. The Theras therefore abandoned the 
prasada of stone to the bats, and without moving very 
far away—for it is a well-known rule that a new religion 
inherits the holy places of the old—they erected in the 
neighbourhood their modest wooden huts. They suc- 
cumbed, however, to the influence of the old habits, and 
the image-worship of the Mahayana was forced upon 
them with the strength of an ineradicable custom. The 
image needs a temple, consequently the centre of 
Buddhist worship is not the stépa, but the vihdra. The 
vithéra is no longer what was primitively understood by 
the word, namely, a monastic house, but a temple which 
corresponds with the ancient Sugatalaya, which rises in 
the centre of the monastery on a sacred spot planned out 
by the sima (the ceremonial limits). But its architecture 
is completely transformed ; instead of the little square 
and vaulted cell with a statue in the centre, we have a 
large oblong hall, lighted by many windows, and at the 
end the altar (pallanka) or throne, with the gilded statue 
of the Buddha, This is only found in rich monasteries; 
the poor country monasteries are satisfied with a simple 
Mandapa, a hall constructed of wood, and open on all 
sides, in which the statue of the Master, seated on its 
humble pallanka of brick, smiles with the first rays of 
the day-dawn. 

The stipa survived only as little cetiyas shaped like a 
bell, and sheltering the ashes of great persons and 
monks. They are more important in Siam and still 
more so in the Laos States, where, under Burmese in- 
fluence, a great stipa, known as the That Luong, has 
been raised in the vicinity of the capital Vieng Chan. 

Cambodian Buddhism is practically the same as the 
Siamese. Each monastery (vat) is governed by an abbot 
(mé vat = head of the monastery), nominated by the 
Samgharaja, who resides at the monastery Unalom 
( = drndloma) at Phnom Penh, the capital of Cambodia, 
All the monasteries under the authority of the Samgharaja 
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constitute the Maha-nikdya, as distinguished from the 
Dhammayutta-nikaya. The latter sect (if we may use a 
term somewhat unsuitable) was introduced into Cambodia 
in 1864 by the second religious head of the clergy,’ the 
Brah Sugandha, who had studied in Siam at a monastery 
of this school. It differs only from the Mahé-nikaya in 
certain details of discipline, notably in the manner of 
wearing the patra. It is however, in point of fact, advan- 
tageously distinguished, as the Dhammayutta monks are 
considered to be more studious and learned than the 
others. Their founder had the reputation of being the 
best scholar in Cambodia, and he encouraged with all his 
power the study of the sacred texts in the monasteries 
subject to his sway. This tradition has partially been 
preserved in the few monasteries ruled by his disciples. 
It must, however, be admitted that religious instruction, 
and especially the knowledge of P4li, has fallen in 
Cambodia to an extremely low level, and that the monks 
who are capable of understanding the canonical texts are 
but few. The general government proposes, it appears, 
to remedy this state of affairs, and to found a kind of 
seminary in which the monks will be able to acquire a 
genuine knowledge of Pali. We can only hope that so 
laudable a project will be carried to a successful issue. 
Louis FIinor. 


1 The ecclesiastical hierarchy, copied from the lay hierarchy, admits, like the latter, 
of dignitaries of the right and of the left. The Samghardaja is the pontiff of the right, 
and the Brah Sugandha of the left. The latter, who resided at the monastery of 
Padumavatt at Phnom Penh, died in 1894, and no successor has been appointed. 
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Che Samgba. 


In the previous numbers of The Buddhist Review, 
several articles have presented the spirit and general 
tendencies of Buddhism. It was indispensable to begin 
at that point. The real Buddhism, that of the Buddha, is 
unknown in the West. Those who have taken upon 
themselves the task of becoming its missionaries, will 
have much to do to dissipate the prejudice and ignorance 
against which they are striving; and therefore articles, 
books, and pamphlets, exhibiting Buddhism freed from all 
the inferior elements (rites or dogmas), that ignorance 
and superstition have added to it, cannot be too widely 
multiplied, in order that it may shine in the marvellous 
simplicity of its primitive doctrine. 

But there is another demand which I shall obey to-day. 
I shall address myself not to the public but to those who 
in the East, from Ceylon to Japan; in Europe, or in 
America, have in one form or another given their 
adherence to Buddhism. 

Of those brothers and sisters, Buddhists by birth or 
Buddhists of yesterday, I shall ask permission to direct 
their attention to the third part of the Buddhist Trilogy: 
the Buddha, the Dharma, the Samgha. 

The Samgha is, according to its widest and completest 
meaning, the Universal Church of Buddhism; a Church 
soaring above all the separate schools, sects, or churches, 
without any autocratic or hierarchical power; a vast union 
bringing into one, all those whom the desire of Deliverance 
inspires (the will to strive against suffering), and save 
beings from suffering, by striving against ignorance, the 
origin of all pain, as the Buddha taught us. 

If the movement, which appears to have arisen amongst 
a Buddhist select few, is to succeed in its attempt, it 
must first of all constitute this Samgha or International 
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Union of Buddhists, for it alone will ensure a powerful 
activity both in the East and in the West. 

The ambition of intelligent Buddhists is great, I 
suppose. It will not be satisfied to create little isolated 
and uninfluential chapels. For the modern Buddhist, 
the problem presents itself as very vast, it would even 
seem unbounded. It is not only the West that is to be 
impregnated with the doctrines of Buddhism, but also 
the whole of the East, and a reform, a hundred times 
greater than that of Luther in Europe, must be 
accomplished. 

All of us who have lived in China, Annam, or Japan, 
know to what a state of degeneracy the people in those 
countries have allowed the teaching of the Buddha to 
fall. For the welfare of those multitudes, for the success 
of our propaganda in Europe or America, we must work 
for the uplifting of Buddhism in the East. In certain 
countries like Japan it is necessary also to oppose a 
serious Buddhist teaching, to the attempts made to instil 
a belief in the superiority of theories of a Christian 
origin. 

To the young men brought up in European fashion, 
to the educated portion of the Japanese or Chinese 
peoples, who can no longer yield obedience to the 
superstitious practices of the popular beliefs, the Budd- 
hism of the Buddha must be offered in its simplicity and 
integrity. 

The help of our Eastern brothers can be of great 
service to us. Amongst them there are educated men 
of the first rank, and true philosophers. We Western 
Buddhists, who are more accustomed to scientific 
methods, nearer to that new civilisation which the East 
is adopting so rapidly, can on our side be for them, 
useful counsellors. 

It is not a question of drawing up a creed and imposing 
it on all. We can collaborate with people whom their 
environment, their ancestry, inclines towards concep- 
tions which greatly differ from our own. As Maung 
Nee says in a recent pamphlet, Buddhism is a method. 
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We find in Buddhism indications : the four Holy Truths 
of Suffering, the Law of Causality (Karma), the idea of 
deliverance by the development of the intellect, and the 
attainment of knowledge (Bédhi). With these data each 
one can work for this attainment, using those means 
which are most suited to him. | 

Buddhist propaganda would reap much profit, if 
strangers should frequently come and show to Europe 
and America that a Buddhist environment is able to 
produce persons of worth; and the same profit would 
accrue, if a large number of Western Buddhists could show 
to the nations of the East, that people in contact with 
Western science, philosophy, and religions, render homage 
to the philosophical superiority of Buddhism. 

Our little societies will vegetate for ever if they do 
not knit close relationships amongst themselves. We 
shall be reunions of learned people, dilettanti and mystics. 
It is too small for him who calls himself a Buddhist, for 
him who, for but one minute in his life, has sat under the 
shade of the Bédhi tree, who has felt a reflection of the 
Master’s thought pass over him, who has perceived in a 
fitful flash the dazzling clearness of “‘ the other shore.”’ 

The International Society of Rangoon, the London 
Society, the Maha-Bédhi Society of Calcutta, the 
American Missions, the groups in Ceylon, the Young 
Men’s Associations of India, China, and Japan: every 
one of these associations should unite in an International 
Federation, in which each one of them retains its 
autonomy, but in which all will exchange learned docu- 
ments, news, practical suggestions, books, pamphlets, 
articles, lecturers, in such a way as to create from our 
Western Capitals, as far as the remotest regions of the 
Fast, a fraternal chain, and a movement powerful enough 
to attract the notice of all peoples. 

“Go ye now, and wander, for the gain of the many, 
for the welfare of the many, out of compassion for the 
world, for the good, for the gain, and for the welfare of 
gods and men. . . . Preach the doctrine which is glorious 


in the beginning, glorious in the middle, glorious at the 
2-2 
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end; . . . proclaim a consummate, perfect, and pure life 
of holiness” (Mahdvagga, I., 11). 

Never has a moment been so well chosen for obeying 
these words. Modern Science, the state of mind which 
it has created, the antagonism existing between the 
thought of our age and the religious and moral beliefs 
of our fathers, everything predisposes the world to accept 
the teaching so profoundly rationalist of Buddhism. 
The struggle against evil and ignorance, Delsverance from 
Suffering : is there a gospel more full of actuality for our 
age, in which social questions occupy so large a place ? 

Buddhism reproves the egoist conception of a salvation 
merely personal, which shuts up inactive souls in carefully 
closed retreats, The Samgha should be the active 
instrument by which the Law (Dharma) lives and 
manifests itself; its task to-day is essentially a missionary 
work. 

To those of my brothers, to those of my sisters, who 
have understood in this sense the thought of the Buddha, 
I address a pressing appeal. Let us come out of our 
isolation, let us group and unite ourselves, raise aloft the 
great idea of the Samgha of the Ten Worlds, to com- 
mence the earthly work of deliverance that our Master 
has bequeathed to us. 

ALEXANDRA Davin. 


I shall be very happy to correspond personally with 
people desirous of undertaking practical means to create 
international bonds between Buddhist Associations, and 
with those isolated Buddhists who wish to co-operate in 
the renovation and propagation of Buddhism in the 
world. 

Communications may be addressed to Madame 
Alexandra David, 29, rue Abd el-Wahab, Tunis, North 
Africa. 
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Uibat is the Arya Dharma of 
the Buddha ? 


As a Buddhist, whose ancestors for 2,200 years have 
remained true to the teachings of the Tathagata in the 
bright and beautiful island of Ceylon, the writer of the 
ensuing article is glad to avail himself of the opportunity 
of elucidating in some degree, the Nirvana doctrine 
preached by the “Lion of sakyas ” to — Aryan 
population of India. 

Ceylon was known to the ancient Greeks as Taprobane, 
a name derived from the Pali word Tambapanni, or the 
Sanskrit Tamraparni. Previously to the introduction of 
Buddhism the Sinhalese followed that form of Brahmanism 
known as Sivaism or the worship of Siva, and the only 
monument of that cult now surviving is an engraving in 
the solid rock at the famous temple of Isurumuni, at the 
sacred city of Anuradhapura, founded by Prince Anuradha 
twenty-four centuries ago. The contour of the figures, 
still visible, proves it to be a representation of the famous 
group of Siva, Parvati, and the bull Nandi. 

The Sinhalese are Aryans, their language is a dialect 
of the two languages Sanskrit and Pali, and their home 
is Ladain Vanga. The first colony came from Sinhapura 
and conquered the island, according to Sinhalese 
chronology, 2,452 years ago. 

In the reign of Asoka, the great Buddhist Emperor of 
India, Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon by his son 
Mahinda, who became a monk under the Arhat Moggali- 
putta, the president of the third great Buddhist 
Convocation, held under Asoka’s patronage in the city 
of Pataliputta. The Buddhism of Ceylon is therefore 
the Buddhism of the first apostles of the faith, and, amid 
many vicissitudes, the people have remained loyal to the 
“ Three Gems”’ for the greater portion of their history. — 
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The wonderful progress made by them under the 
influence of their humane religion is visible to-day, and 
can be seen in the stupendous architectural remains of 
ancient temples, vihdras, dagobas, and pokunas, found at 
Anuradhapura, Dambulla, Polonnaruwa, Vijitapura, 
Tissamaharama, Mihintale, and Sigiriya, Sinhalese art 
is absolutely Buddhistic, and has never been in any way 
contaminated with extraneous influence, either Greek or 
Persian. Cut off from the mainland, and out of sympathy 
with the Dravidian population of South India, the 
Sinhalese had to carve out their own civilisation, in 
accordance with the spirit of benevolence inculcated in 
the merciful teachings of the Buddha Sakyamuni. As 
in art, so in other things that are necessary for the 
evolution of a people, the Sinhalese rose to eminence, 
and the historical works they have produced regarding 
their island and their religion, bear ample witness to the 
fact. No Oriental scholar can dispense with the historical 
literature of Ceylon, so essential for the right under- 
standing of the fortunes of ancient India. The ideal of 
communal happiness was successfully tried in accordance 
with the psychological ethics of the Buddha’s religion. 
For two thousand years the Sinhalese have with religious 
care preserved the noble inheritance of the sacred Pali 
scriptures and their commentaries, first brought from 
India by the royal apostle, the great Asoka’s son, 
Mahinda. From that sacred fountain the people have 
drunk deep, and the purifying water, carried to other 
lands by devoted scholars, has helped many to assuage 
their spiritual thirst. The time is probably coming when 
we Shall see our thrice-sacred land the rendezvous and 
the Arcadia of those students of spiritual culture who 
are aspiring after the realisation of the supreme happiness 
of Nirvana. 

The religion of Ceylon is the brightest gem in her 
possession, and the writer is happy to behold the beautiful 
vision of the Buddha’s glory radiating over every portion 
of the civilised globe. The religion of Sakyamuni alone 
can satisfy the ambition of a conqueror, for a cowardly 
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race needs no lion to strike terror into its heart, and 
psychologically speaking, a Buddhist has the heart of a 
lion. 

“Buddha” is a special epithet used of the great 
being, who solved the problem of suffering. The word 
is incorrectly pronounced by many Europeans. It should 
be pronounced not by emphasising the “dd” as a dental, 
but as 7h in the. No two Buddhas can simultaneously 
exist, and there is therefore no necessity for a special 
commandment, “thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” The Buddha is the eldest of the historical founders 
of world religions, and the assertion cannot be made that 
the Buddha borrowed from the teachings of other world 
teachers who came several centuries after his Parinib- 
bana. We have no quarrel with post-Buddhist religions. 
In Ceylon the name of Christ was heard for the first time 
after the advent of the Portuguese in 1505. But when 
the Christian and Moslem missionary make the futile 
attempt of destroying our stronghold, then we say, “ Halt.” 
India is the cradle of philosophic religion, and to carry a 
Semitic religion from the barren desert of Arabia into 
the fertile region of the Gangetic valley, is like carrying 
coal to Newcastle. Religion is the karmic gift of the 
Aryan born, and it is the privilege of the Aryan to preach 
the Law of Righteousness. Righteousness and Destruc- 
tion are not synonymous terms. The Moslem invader 
of India devastated the country, sweeping like a terrific 
cyclone across the plains, destroying everything that was 
beautiful and good, little thinking of the harm that was 
being done for posterity. Because it was destructive, 
Islam, in the mind of the Aryan, was associated with 
terror and destruction, and on that account the Aryan can 
never reconcile himself with the ways of the Semitic 
Arabian. The Buddhist, before he does anything, is 
taught to analyse. His philosophy is called the ‘ Vib- 
hajjavada,” the religion of investigated truth. He is 
taught by the Buddha not to believe anything nor accept 
anything as truth, on the strength of tradition, authority, 
revelation, analogy, logical reasoning, or miracle, violating 
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the law of ethical causality. If the results are destructive 
and not helpful to the welfare of others and of the self, 
the deed must not be done. When the Buddha once 
visited the territory of the Kalama princes, they addressed 
him : “ Lord, Brahmans and sectarian teachers visit us, 
and preach their respective doctrines, each one solemnly 
saying that what he teaches is the only truth, and all the 
rest are false ; and on this account, Lord, doubt has 
overtaken us, and we do not know which doctrine to 
accept.” The Buddha answered : “It is in the nature of 
things that doubt should arise,” and then proceeded to 
show that nothing should be accepted on the strength of 
hearsay reports. 

To appreciate the noble teachings of the Buddha, one 
must be free from the four biases, which he condemns as 
prejudicial to the progress of man. The four biases are 
partiality, anger, fear, and foolishness, and he who is 
under the influence of any one of these, decreases as the 
waning moon. The impartial, loving, fearless, and non- 
stupid, progresses as the waxing moon. 

The people of England were first in a state of barbarism; 
they came in contact with the Romans, who conquered 
them, and introduced their arts and customs. At a later 
date English children were sold as slaves in the market- 
place of Rome. Next came the Normans, and conquerors 
and conquered, both belonged to the Christian faith. 
History tells us how the people in England and Europe 
lived before the eighteenth century. The great material 
progress that we now see began with the nineteenth 
century, and it is due to the labours of philosophers and 
scientists. Had religion been a material factor in the 
development of the arts and sciences, we should have 
had an England, as we see now, ten or twelve centuries 
ago. Theology flourished, but not the humane arts, and 
we know how unluxuriously the inhabitants of England 
lived, before they came in contact with the Oriental 
magnificence of Indian potentates. From the lowest 
type of barbarism they have risen to the topmost 
heights of scientific progress, but to the Buddhist 
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student of humanity, the material progress that he sees 
is insufficient. If the mere pleasures of the five senses 
were sufficient to give solace to the yearning conscious- 
ness of something beyond, which is immaterial, Prince 
Siddhartha would have remained in his palaces, built for 
the three Indian seasons, surrounded by the beauties of 
Kapilavastu. Pleasures the Prince in extravagant 
abundance did enjoy, but he was never satisfied, for 
it was his habit to think of the results, and when he 
found that the pleasures of the world were transient, he 
abandoned them absolutely. The Buddha was born a 
prince, and his immediate disciples came from the fore- 
most ranks of Kshatriyas and Brahmans. They left 
their homes disgusted with the luxurious extravagance 
of their surroundings. Prince Siddhartha led the way, 
and found the religion especially suited for the “kula- 
putta ” or son of the patrician. Before his time the 
principles of asceticism in its manifold forms constituted 
religion in India. There were several very prominent 
Brahmanical teachers, each with a coterie of disciples 
in their academies, not ascetics in the strict sense, but 
living like the Greek philosophers of the Socratic school. 
In the suttas of the Majjhima Nikaya, we find the 
magnificent arama of the Brahman Ramma, and the 
beautiful groves in the woods along the banks of the 
Ganges and the Aciravati. These philosophers taught 
the way to the Brahmaloka, and the methods adopted 
were prayer, fasting, sacrifice, and reading the Vedas, but 
each philosopher had his own individual “ esoteric” path, 
which, in his own estimation and that of his disciples, was 
superior to his rival’s. The doctrine of Karma, the 
foundation of the teaching of the Buddha, was, according 
to the Upanishads, taught in secrecy, and the doctrine of 
rebirth, which was popularised by the Buddha, was 
known only to the very few. In the “ Bhagavad Gita,” 
Krishna says to Arjuna, “ Many times have you been 
born, you know not, but I know.” Hair-splitting 
metaphysicians, logicians, agnostics, materialistic and 
spiritualistic nihilists, pantheists, polytheists, henotheists, 
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monotheists, under the different names of sassatavdda, 
ucchedavada, lokdyatas, amara_ vikkhepas, ditthad- 
hammavdadas, paramaditthadhamma nibbana vadas, etc., 
were going to and fro, each proclaiming his views as the 
best. In the midst of all these contests, the spirit of 
intolerance was never exhibited, and persecution was 
unknown. It was all a matter of intellect. We have 
never come across anything like the disgraceful exhibi- 
tions of burning witches or of men of learning like Bruno 
and Latimer, in our researches in Aryan history. Queen 
Mallika, wife of the King of Kosala, had built in her own 
park, named after her, a public hall called the ‘“ Ekasala,” 
dedicated to all ascetics and paribbajakas. These 
philosophers lived in friendly rivalry like the scientific 
men of to-day, and the king was pleased to extend his 
patronage to all alike, without inquiring into their 
antecedents. The outward garb of asceticism was 
enough to establish a claim. We find the king of 
Kosala with folded hands paying respect to seven 
different ascetics, as he saw them passing by, when 
standing by the gate of the Jetavana talking to the 
Buddha. Men were given the fullest freedom to think, 
speak, and expound their individual views on religion. 
The most famous of the Buddha’s contemporaries, 
Niganta N§ataputta, the founder of the Jaina religion, 
had an influential following, among whom was the 
commander-in-chief of Vesadli, Saccaka, the great 
controversialist, who put terror into the hearts of his 
disputants by wearing iron bands around his chest and 
belly, lest all his learning should burst out! Princes and 
people took part whenever an important controversy was 
held in any of the great cities. Niganta Nataputta was 
a hater of the Brahmans, and they hated him no less, 1f 
we are to accept the traditions of the Jains. The Caste 
question was in the air. ‘ The shaven-headed beggars ”’ 
was the epithet used by the sacrificing Brahmans against 
the Buddha, and to see a shaven-headed monk the first 
thing in the morning, on rising from the sacrificial fire, 
was considered inauspicious. When Brahman youths 
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embraced the “ celibate life ’’ as preached by the Buddha, 
the elderly Brahmans were greatly offended, and abused 
the Buddha in opprobrious terms, because he was dis- 
turbing the established custom of caste. ‘“ The Brahman 
is white,” said the caste Brahman, “the rest are black, 
_ The Brahman is high, the rest are low. The Brahman 
came from Brahma’s mouth, the Kshatriyas from his 
arms, the Vaishyas from his belly, the Siidras from his 
knee, the shaveling monks from his feet.”” A Buddhist 
monk the disturber of caste, was the lowest of the low. 
Sacrifices to appease the gods was a common practice, 
and thousands of bulls, heifers, calves, and goats were 
killed at specially prepared sacrificial posts. Bathing in 
the great and sacred rivers was considered essential for 
washing off sins committed, and special days were set 
apart for this purpose. Such was India when the 
Buddha, the Teacher of gods and men, the Holy One 
of the Sakya clan, made his appearance in the arena of 
religion. | 

When the Buddha assumed the véle of a public teacher, 
he was thirty-five years old, and his first converts were 
the five Brahmans, to whom he preached the world- 
famous sermon, the Dhammacakkappavattana sutta, the 
discourse on the Establishment of the Empire of Truth, 
at the famous grove, now called Sarnath, then known as 
the Deer Park. In the month of May the Sakya prince 
became the Buddha, in July he preached the first 
sermon, and at the end of October he sent forth the 
sixty Bhikkhus in different directions to preach the 
Dhamma, “for the happiness and welfare of gods and 
men.” He came to Uruvela, the present Buddha Gaya, 
and converted the great ascetic Kasyapa with his dis- 
ciples, and his two brothers with their disciples, in all 
one thousand, and with them he went to Rajagaha to 
meet King Bimbisara of Magadha. The king and his 
people became his followers, and from Rajagaha he 
went to Kapilavastu, to meet the aged Raja Suddhodana 
with a retinue of over a thousand Bhikkhus. At Raja- 
gaha the Savatthi banker Sudatta, known in Buddhist 
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history as the Anathapindika, the builder of the Jetavana 
monastery, was converted, and he invited the Buddha to 
visit Savatthi At Kapilavastu for the first time the 
Buddha broke the caste traditions of the “ proud Sakyas” 
by accepting food from the non-kshatriyas, and this act 
gave offence to the aged father, who said that the Sakyas 
from the time of the great King Iksvaku had never 
begged. The Lord Buddha answered that he traced 
his descent from the race of the Buddhas, and it was 
their custom to beg from door to door. He shattered 
the pride of the Sakyas by the power of his own exalted 
righteousness and Buddha glory. Here he preached to 
his former wife, Yasodhara, and when she sent the seven- 
year-old prince Rahula to the Lord Buddha to ask for his 
inheritance, the Buddha ordered his followers to take 
Rahula and make hima novice, inasmuch as the kingdom 
of Nirvana was a far more precious inheritance than 
earthly riches. Little Rahula was the first of novices in 
the kingdom of the Buddha, Many of the Sakya princes, 
near relatives of the Buddha, joined the sacred Order, 
and the aged Raja Suddhodana attained to the path of 
holiness and passed away. 

From this time henceforth, he became the supreme 
teacher of the Aryan people. His Dharma was called 
the Arya Dharma, his disciples were called the Ariyas, 
and when any one entered the Order, he was known as 
the one who had his “second” or Ariya birth. Those 
of his disciples who had attained to the highest eminence 
were called the heirs of the Buddha, and “born out of 
the mouth of the Buddha.” 

Kings, princes, brahmans, householders, and members 
of the ‘‘sidra” caste, without distinction of sex, were 
admitted to the new Order of the Sakyas. Health, 
wealth, wisdom, power, were concentrated in the new 
organisation, and it was easy sailing, for there was none, 
either in the world of gods or men, to say nay to what 
the Buddha uttered. The Buddha Vacana, the ‘‘ Word 
of the Buddha,” was the synonym of absolute truth, and 
the Sakyaputra Sramanas were known far and wide for 
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their truthfulness, What did the Buddha preach, and 
what was the cause of his success ? 

He preached charity. Although there was nothing 
new in the teaching, he gave it a different interpretation, 
showing the uselessness of Brahmanical sacrifices. He 
preached the doctrine of pure conduct, as did the 
Brahmans, but he elevated the teaching by accentuating 
the “ Brahmacariya ” or celibate life for its own sake, not 
with the hope of being born in the heaven of Brahma. 
He preached the heavenly life, birth in the heavens of 
the higher gods, and showed that life even there has also 
a termination, for the gods also were subject to death. 
He taught the changing nature of sense pleasure, which 
Brahman teachers also taught. What was the special 
teaching that characterised him? The Four Aryan 
Truths; the Three Characteristics of Phenomena; the 
thirty-seven Truths of Wisdom, and the Twelve Nidanas, 
or the Law of Dependent Causation. To know these | 
is to know the Dhamma of the Buddha. 

The miraculous element of Buddhism belongs to the 
category of iddhi patihariyam, or the working of 
“miracles,” which, although condemned by the Buddha 
as unworthy and loathsome, has nevertheless been invari- 
ably studied in India by the twice-born from time 
immemorial. It is called in Pali the iddhividhaianam, 
and a complete elucidation of its principles is to be found 
in the Visuddhi Magga, now being translated by Professor 
Lanman of Harvard University. The miracles that 
attended the conception and birth of the Prince Sidd- 
hartha are recorded in the Jatakas, and the many ) 
“miracles” which the Buddha worked are found in 
various suttas in the Nikayas of the Vinaya and Sutta _ 
pitakas. Divine hearing, divine sight, knowing the 
hearts of others, knowing the previous births of an | 
individual being, exhibiting the iddhi powers, viz, | 
adhittina, vikubbana, manomaya, hanavipphara, samadhi | 
vipphara, ariya iddhi, kammavipaka, pufifiavato, vijjimaya, | 
these psychical terms are too technical to be explained | 
in a general article, and I would recommend the study of ' 
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the Visuddht Magga, chaps. iii. to xiii., to the student 
interested in psychical phenomena. 

In three ways the Buddha, it is said, impresses the 
truth of his teachings : by iddhi, adesana, and anusdsana, 
that is : by showing phenomena, by reading the thought of 
the individual, and by moral persuasion. Showing iddhi 
and thought reading have been condemned by him, and 
he praises the method of moral persuasion as more 
lasting. 

I shall enumerate serially the different categories of 
the Dhamma :—The twelve Nidanas,or, the Great Law 
of Dependent Origination: Avijja, Sankhara, Vififidna, 
Nama-riipa, Saldyatana, Phasso, Vedana, Tanha, Upa- 
dana, Bhava, Jati, and Jara-marana. 

Avijja, or Ignorance, is defined as that which makes 
one enjoy what he should not enjoy, and not enjoy 
what he should enjoy. For instance, man should enjoy 
happiness, but he goes through misery on account of 
his avijja. Avijjai has not the connotation given to it by 
the Vedantists who assign to it a metaphysical meaning, 
viz., not knowing the atman or soul. Avijja in Buddhist 
psychology is ignorance of the law of cause and effect, or 
to put it more Buddhistically, the twenty-four laws 
generating psycho-physical phenomena. According to 
the Buddha, avijja 1s the principal cause of our evolution 
in the three realms of kama, ripa, and ariipa. Animals, 
men, gods, and asuras, who have not understood the law 
of Nirvana, are under the veil of avijja. Avijja is the 
cause giving effect to the Sankhdras, which are three- 
fold, and are ideations. It is also defined as kamma. 
When the consciousness is at work in the field of percep- 
tions and sensations, a sankhara is the result. It may be 
either good, bad, or indifferent. A word spoken is a vaci 
sankhara ; it may have the effect of producing good, bad, 
or indifferent karma; a deed done is a kaya sankhira, 
having a three-fold karmic effect ; a totalised thought is 
a citta sankhara, having the same three-fold effect. 
Sankharas give effect to Vififidna, consciousness totalised, 
operating in the plane of the six organic senses : eye, ear, 
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nose, tongue, body and mind. Vififidna could not 
operate if there was no nama-ripa, and nama-ripa is the 
coming together of the “‘ nima”’ and ‘“ripa.”” Nama is 
the totality of vedanad, saifia and sankhara, plus the 
physical body which is composed of the four changing 
“bhutas” or elements: matter, heat, water and _ air. 
Nama-ripa produces the six dyatanas or the six sense 
organs: eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. These 
produce Phasso or contact, objectively or subjectively, 
viz., the eye comes in contact with form, the ear with 
sound, the nose with smell, the tongue with taste, the 
body with other tactual objects, and the mind with sub- 
jective phenomena. Contact has the effect of producing 
vedana or feeling, which is of three kinds, viz., pleasant, 
unpleasant or painful, and neither pleasant, unpleasant, 
nor painful. Vedana gives effect to tanha or desire, which 
in its three-fold form operates in 108 ways in the field of 
vinfana, nama-riipa, salayatana, phasso and vedana. 
Tanha produces upddana, making it a vehicle to run in 
either of the planes of kama, ditthi, avijja, and silabbata 
(sensualism, heretical beliefs, ignorance and painful 
asceticism or penances). On account of updddna, exist- 
ence, or bhava, in either of the three realms is the result, 
viz., in the kama, rfipa, and aripa lokas, which may be 
classified as the world of men and animals, the celestial 
regions of the pleasure loving gods which are six, the riipa 
brahma worlds of the higher Brahma gods, which are 
sixteen, and the four formless realms of the aripa brahma 
worlds. Bhava produces jati or birth. Birth produces 
decay and death, as well as sorrow, lamentation, pain and 
despair, | 

The human being is composed of the sum total of the 
five skandhas (riipa, vedand, saiiia, sankhara, viffana), 
in a state of flux, without a known beginning. Creation 
connotes a beginning, and a Creator is required to create 
the world and man, but the Dharma of the Buddha 
ridicules the conception of a Creator as there is no need 
for one; worlds, men, and gods forming part of the 
cosmic process, which is without beginning and without 
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end. On this account speculation as to the origin of the 
cosmic process, the origin of species, the origin of causes 
or Kamma, and of the nature of Buddhas, is prohibited as 
it may land the investigator in insanity. 

Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Palzontology, Embry- 
ology, the law of the Conservation of Energy, Radio- 
activity, are helpful to comprehend the psychological 
teachings of the Buddha. Countless millions of solar 
systems exist, going through the process of evolution and 
dissolution. ‘There is absolutely nothing in the universe 
that is in a state of permanency. There is no primordial 
matter, and no god who is really enlightened holds to the 
myth of specific creation. In the Brahmanimantanika 
sutta, Majjhima Nikaya, Book 1., the Buddha related 
the story of the Brahma, the god, who conceived the 
sinful and heretical idea, that beyond his heaven there is 
nothing better, and that his heaven was “eternal and 
deathless.”” The Buddha by the power of iddhi went to 
the Brahma’s abode, and having argued with the god, 
showed him that he was still ignorant, and that if he 
would look to a period beyond that to which his know- 
ledge would take him, he would see his own existence, 
which is now concealed from him. The Brahma was 
converted. There is another story of the Brahma, who 
fostered the illusion that no Sramana or Brahman could 
reach the place where he was. The Buddha having 
read the Brahma’s thought, in an instant ascended into 
the very place and sat above the head of Brahma. 
Several of the great Arhat disciples of the lord, having 
seen by the divine eye that the Buddha had gone to the 
Brahma’s heaven, also went up to Brahmi, and sat at the 
feet of the lord, but above Brahma’s head. Brahma’s 


_ pride was vanquished, and the Buddha returned to earth. 
The most delightfully refreshing story about the Creator 


is to be found in the Kevadda sutta, translated by Warren 


in his Buddhism in Translations. 


In the Puranas of pfost-Buddhist Brahman polytheism, 
similar stories showing the foolish nature of the three 
chief gods of the Brahmanical pantheon are to be found. 
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It is evident that after the dissemination of the teachings 
of the Buddha in India, the Creator idea had to be 
relegated to the limbo of oblivion. 

Here is a story of the Creator quoted by Kennedy in 
his Hindu Mythology :— 

‘¢ Once when they were assembled on the top of Meru, 
the holy sages having saluted Brahma, requested him to 
declare the true nature of the godhead, but the Creator, 
influenced by the delusion of Mahesha, a demon, and his 
mind obscured by spiritual darkness, asserted his own 
pre-eminence, and said, “‘ I am the womb of the universe, 
without beginning or end, and the sole and self-existent 
Lord. He who does not worship me shall never obtain 
beatitude.” On hearing this Kratu, a form of Nara- 
yana (Vishnu), smiled and said, “ Hadst thou not been 
misled by ignorance, thou wouldst not have made an 
assertion so contrary to truth; for I am the framer of 
the universe, the source of life, the unborn, eternal, and 
supreme Narayana, and had I not willed it, creation 
would not have taken place.” Siva, having heard this, 
was offended, and he declared that it was neither Brahma 
nor Vishnu, but himself who is the creator, and in anger 
chopped off the fifth head of Brahma. It is evident that 
the creator idea went out of the Aryan mind in the 
Buddhist period, the evolutionary view of life as enun- 
ciated by the Tathagata taking its place. After the 
Moslem conquest the Hindu people were greatly in- 
fluenced by Islamic monotheism, which has been again 
accentuated by the monotheism of Christianity. 


In the Titthdyatana sutta, Anguttara Nikaya, the - 
Buddha condemns the basis of unscientific religion. Any ' 


religion that destroys individual effort, making man the 


creature either of fatalism, nihilism, or of a creator, deserves - 
the ridicule of philosophers. Where human effort is ; 
condemned, and self-reliance made useless, man sinks | 
into degeneracy. For this reason earnest, diligent effort ‘ 
is much emphasised in the teaching of the Buddha. * 


‘“Earnestness is the immortal path.” The Pali words 
are Appamada, and Araddha Viriya, the former meaning 
3 


=~ 


i cei 
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non-delay, the latter sustained virility. Once the Buddha 
was asked by a Brahman to teach him the principles of 
the Dharma in one word, and the word Appamada was 
used by the Blessed One. Buddhism is called the 
“ Araddha Viriya sdsana” or the Religion of Continued 
Exertion. Exertion in the investigation of Truth, in the 
refusal to accept error, in the effort to do meritorious 
deeds, and abstain from all evil, in the purification of the 
heart—this constitutes Buddhism. Between the two 
extremes of Js and Js not (atthi and natthi) the Tatha- 
gata enunciated the Truths of Dependent Causation, the 
Paticca Samuppada. 

Freedom from the fetters of false religion is the goal 
of the disciple of the Buddha. Indo-Aryan religions 
previous to the promulgation of the ethics and psychology 
of the Tathagata did not lay much stress on the moral 
side of life. The philosophy of the Ego was emphasised 
in the different systems of Brahman philosophy. Aham 
Nityosmi, “I am, in me is unchanging,” on this founda- 
tion all Indian religion was built. The Buddha com- 
bated the idea as foolishly false and promulgated the 
realisable truth, that “there is no Ego, nothing can be 
called Mine.” N’eso’"hamasmi became the shibboleth of 
the Buddha’s followers. 

The differentiating characteristics between the teaching 
of the Buddha and that of other religions are manifold. 
The ethics of Buddhism are based on Compassion. 
There is no other religion that accentuates this principle 
so much as Buddhism. The superficial student may 
assert that the Jaina religion also bases its ethical code 
on Compassion; but in the practical application of its 
principles it lands us in the bog of superstition. The 
Vaishnavism of India, as it exists to-day is a post- Buddhist 
sect, having come into existence several centuries after 
the extinction of Buddhism in the land of its birth. 

Buddhism is an absolutely practical religion, without 
the least hankering after a post-mortem life of happiness. 
Activity, Virility, Love to All, Eradication of Self, or the 
Ego, are its essentials. Do not delay in doing good and 
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Seber ten ou , 

avoiding evil; persevere, never despair; for with every a 
breath there is the hope of becoming better, and accumu- /. 
lating good karma. Love self and all living eee ot 
and realise the transitoriness of everything that is 
organic, and its ultimate disappearance causing sorrow 
and pain in the several planes of existence. One who Is 
thoroughly able to realise the truth of these two prin- 
ciples, can also realise that there is absolutely nothing in 
this “‘one-fathom-long body’”’ by which we can say, “This 
is I” or “ This is mine.” | 

Buddhism is a school of scientific gymnastics. A 
personal god living outside the cosmic process cannot 
help us; a priest is useless ; prayer for the prevention of 
epidemics, or the removal of mountains or rivers, is vain: 
indolence is death. With every breath our organisms > 
change. Individual effort for our own amelioration and {§ —~ 
that of others is absolutely necessary. Strive earnestly, -s 
therefore, for the consummation of the highest ideal set | 
forth by the Tathagata. » oe 


THe ANAGARIKA DRARMAPALA. 
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Che Kbuddaka Patha or “Cesser 
Readings’’: one of the Books of 
the Buddbist Scriptures. 


TRANSLATED BY R. C, CHILDERS, WITH SELECTED 
Notes By Francis J. Payne. 


Reprinted by permission of the Royal Asiatic Soctety. 


“THIS tiny volume was simply a sort of first lesson 
book for young neophytes when they joined the Order. 
At that time there had been produced nowhere in the 
world any works approaching to these four booklets 
[the Khuddaka Patha, the Dhammapada, the Udana, and 
the Jti-vuttaka], in delicacy of construction, in exquisite 
beauty of terse enigmatic expression, in depth of earnest- 
ness, and in real grasp of the most difficult problems that 
mankind has had to face.” 

Ruys Davips. 


PRAISE BE TO THE BLESSED ONE, THE 
HOLY ONE, THE AUTHOR OF ALL 
TRUTH. 

I. 


The Three Refuges. 


I put my trust in Buddha, 
I put my trust in the Law, 


1 Commanded by the Buddha to be used in conferring the pabbajja and upasam- 
pada ordinations. See Vinaya Texts, Maha@vagga, I., 12; 1, 4, 5; 1, 38, 2; 
Samyutta Nik@ya, IV., 270, etc., etc. The title ‘‘Saranattayam ” is comparatively 
late. 
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I put my trust in the Church. 

- Again I put my trust in Buddha, 
Again I put my trust in the Law, 
Again I put my trust in the Church. 
Once more I put my trust in Buddha, 
Once more I put my trust in the Law, 
Once more I put my trust in the Church. 


2. 
The Ten Laws of The Priesthood.’ 


1. To abstain from destroying life. 

2. To abstain from theft. 

3. To abstain from impurity. 

4. To abstain from lying. 

5. To abstain from wine, spirits, and strong drink, 
which tempt men to sin.’ 

6. To abstain from eating at forbidden times. 

7. To abstain from dancing, singing, music, and stage- 
plays. | 

8. Toabstain from adorning and beautifying the person 
by the use of garlands, perfumes, and unguents. 

9. To abstain from using a high or a large bed. 

10. To abstain from receiving gold and silver. 


3. 
The Thirty-two Constituent Parts of the Body: 


1. Earth—The parts of the body that are formed of 
this element are twenty in number ; viz., the hair of the 


1 The title ‘‘ Dasasikkhapddam ” is probably not found elsewhere in the Pitakas. 
Compare the ten named in the Dasatanipata 48, Angutlara Ntkaya. The first five 
occur frequently, ¢g., Pafcakanipata, Argutiara Nikaya, and the Vidhanga, 
Ch. XIV. The Buddhist lay-disciple takes the Three Refuges and the first five 
Precepts or Laws. 

® Sin (Pamdda, carelessness or indolence). 

8 From Hardy’s Manual of Budhism, 1880, pp. 414, 415. Four fiery and six 
windy constituents are added. See also Mahima Nekaya, l., 185, 421, Digha- 
Nikaya, Sutta, 22, Vibhanga Appendix on Dhatuvibhanga. Veins; sinew, Warren. 
Abdomen ; pleura, Warren. Lower intestines; mesentery, Gogerly, Warren. Serum ; 
lymph, Warren. 
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head, the hair of the body, the nails, the teeth, the skin, 
the flesh, the veins, the bones, the marrow, the kidneys, 
the heart, the liver, the abdomen, the spleen, the lungs, 
the intestines, the lower intestines, the stomach, the fzces, 
and the brain. 

2. Water.—The parts of the body that are formed of 
this element are twelve in number ; viz., bile, phlegm, pus, 
blood, sweat, fat, tears, serum, saliva, mucus, the oil that 
lubricates the joints, and urine. 


4. 
The Novice’s Questtons. 


What is the one principle of Life ? 

Ans. Food is the sustenance of all animals. 
What are the Two ? 

Ans. Essence and Form. 
What are the Three ? 

Ans. The three Sensations. 
What are the Four? 

Ans, The four great truths [of Buddhism]. 
What are the Five ? 

Ans. The five Elements of Being. 
What are the Six? 

Ans. ‘The six organs of Sense.? 
What are the Seven ? 

Ans. The seven branches of Knowledge. 
What are the Eight ? 

. Ans. The glorious eight-fold path of Nirvana. 

What are the Nine ? 

Ans. The nine abodes of reasoning beings. 
What are the Ten ? | . 

Ans. He is called a saint® who is endowed with the 

ten forms of holiness. 


1 Not found elsewhere in the Pitakas, 


3 The eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body (feeling), and the nina 
8 An Arahat. 
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5. 
THE SOURCES OF HAPPINESS. 


Thus I have heard. On a certain day dwelt Buddha 
at CrAvasti, at the Jetavana monastery, in the garden of 
Andthapindika.* And when the night was far advanced 
a certain radiant celestial being, illuminating the whole 
of Jetavana, approached the Blessed One, and saluted 
him and stood aside. And standing aside addressed him 
with this verse,— | | 

Many gods and men, yearning after good, * have held 
divers things to be blessings‘; say thou, what is the 
greatest blessing. | 

Buddha: To serve wise men and not serve fools, 
to give honour to whom honour is due, this is the 
greatest blessing. 

To dwell in a pleasant land,° to have done good deeds 
in a former existence, to have a soul filled with right 
desires,° this is the greatest blessing. 

Much knowledge and much science,’ the discipline of 
a well trained mind, and a word well spoken,® this is the 
greatest blessing. 


1 The Mahamangala Sutta, found also in the Sutta Nipata, II., 4, and in the 
Sanskrit Mahdvastu. Mahamangala = great happiness or blessing. The /araé- 
havasutta, Sutta Nipata, 1., 6, treats similarly ‘‘ the cause of loss to the losing man.” 
The remainder of the present work is a selection of a few of the most beautiful poems 
to be found in the Buddhist scriptures.—RHys DAVIDS. 

2 See Vinaya Texts, Cullavaggn, V1., 4, for the account of Anathapindika’s gift of 
a park to the Buddha. 

8 Prosperity, Gogerly. 

‘ thinking what things are excellent, Gogerly ; Ont médité sur les bénédictions, 
Feer. 

5 To live in a religious neighbourhood, Gogerly ; Habiter dans un pays convenable, 
Feer. Buddhaghosa explains it as a place where good men dwell and religion 
flourishes. . 

6 a thorough study of one’s self, Fausbdll; the righteous establishment of one’s 

self, Coomdra SwAmy ; and to be established in the true faith, Gogerly ; Perfectionner 
l’application de son esprit, Feer. 

7 To be well informed in religion, instructed in science, Gogerly ; L’abondance de 
vérité, la dextérité, Feer. Pali: Bahu-saccaii ca, sippafi ca. 

. 8 Une régle de conduite formée sur les vrais principes, Un pees irréprochable, 
Fer. 
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To succour' father and mother, to cherish wife and 
child, to follow a peaceful? calling, this is the greatest 
blessing. 

To give alms, to live religiously,® to give help to 
relatives, to do blameless deeds, this is the greatest 
blessing. 

To cease and abstain from sin, to eschew strong drink, 
to be diligent in good deeds,* this is the greatest 
blessing. 

Reverence and lowliness, contentment and gratitude, 
to receive religious teaching® at due seasons, this is 
the greatest blessing. 

To be long-suffering and meek,® to associate with the 
priests of Buddha,’ to hold religious discourse at due 
seasons,’ this is the greatest blessing. 

Temperance and chastity, discernment of the four 
great truths, the prospect’ of Nirv4na, this is the 
greatest blessing. 

The soul of one unshaken by the changes of this life,” 
a soul inaccessible to sorrow," passionless, secure, this is 
the greatest blessing. 

They that do these things are invincible on every 
side, on every side they walk in safety, yea, theirs is 
the greatest blessing. 


1 honour, Gogerly ; soutenir, Feer. 

* sinless, Gogerly ; Agir constamment sans trouble : Feer. 

® to act virtuously, Gogerly ; pratiquer la loi, Feer. 

“ and to persevere in virtue, Gogerly; perseverance in the Dhammas, Fausbill ; 

tre vigilant dans (l’accomplissement de) ses devoirs : Feer. 

5 The Dhamma, or the law ; L’audition de la loi en temps (opportun), Feer. 

6 To be subject to reproof, to be mild, Gogerly; La patience, la bienveillance 
dans les paroles, Feer. 

T Intercourse with Samazas, Fausboll ; La visite aux ascétes, Feer. 

8 Les entretiens sur la loi en temps (opportun): Feer. 

® realisation, Fausboll ; perception, Coom4ra Swdmy ; ascertainment, Gogerly ; 
manifestation, Feer. 

10 The eight earthly conditions :—gain, loss, fame, dishonour, praise, blame, 
happiness, suffering. 

11 He whose mind is not shaken (when he is) touched by the things of the world, 
(but remains) free from sorrow, Fausbdll ; the mind of anyone unshaken by the ways 
of the world, exemption from sorrow, Coomdra Swamy ; to have a mind unshaken by 
prosperity or adversity, inaccessible to sorrow, Gogerly; un esprit qui ne peut étre 
ébranlé Par le contact des lois du monde, Feer. 
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6. 
THE THREE JEWELS’! 


All spirits here assembled, those of earth and those of 
air, let all such be joyful, let them listen attentively to 
my words. 

Therefore hear me, O ye spirits, be friendly to the 
race of men, for day and night they bring you their 
offerings, therefore keep diligent watch* over them. 

Whatsoever treasure there be here or in other worlds, 
whatsoever glorious jewel in the heavens, there is none 
like Buddha* ;—Buddha is this glorious jewel. May 
this truth bring prosperity.‘ 

Did the tranquil sage of the race of Sakya attain to 
the knowledge of Nirvana,—Nirvana sin-destroying, 
passionless, immortal,® transcendent ? There is nought 
like this doctrine’ ;—the Law is this glorious jewel. 
May this truth bring prosperity. 

Did supreme Buddha extol a pure doctrine, have holy 
men told of an unceasing meditation? There is nought 
like this doctrine ;—the Law is this glorious jewel. May 
this truth bring prosperity. 

_ There are eight orders of men praised by the righteous, 

four that walk in the paths of holiness, and four that 
enjoy the fruits thereof. They are the disciples of 
Buddha,’ worthy to receive gifts, in them charity obtains 
an abundant reward. The priesthood ® is this glorious 
jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. . 

Who are they that with steadfast mind, exempt from 


1 The Ratana Sutta, found also in the Sutta Nip~ata,I1.,1. Preached by the Buddha 
at Vesalt (Allahabad) during a time of plague and drought. Ratana, a jewel. | 

2 Or, protect. 

3 The Tathagata. 

4 Or, happiness ; prosperity, Fausboll. 

5 amatam. Nirvana is called ‘‘ Amata” because birth, decay and death do not 
take place there. Not being born it does not die (Buddhaghosa). 

6 Dhamma. 

7 sugatassa sA4vakd. The eight persons that are praised by the righteous, and 
make these four pairs, they are worthy of offerings (being) Sugata’s disciples ; 
Fausboll. Childers paraphrases. 

8 The Sangha. 
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evil desire, are firmly established in the religion of 
Gautama. They have entered on the way of Nirvana, 
they have bought it without price, they enjoy perfect 
tranquillity, they have obtained the greatest gain. The 
priesthood’ is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring 
prosperity. 

As the pillar of a city gate, resting on the earth, is 
unmoved by the four winds of heaven, so I declare I the 
righteous man to be who has learnt and gazes on the four 
great truths. The priesthood’ is this glorious jewel. 
May this truth bring prosperity. 

They that clearly understand the four great truths well 
preached by the profoundly wise Being, however much 
they be distracted by the temptations of this world, they 
shall not again receive eight births. The priesthood’ is 
this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

He who is blest with the knowledge of Nirvana,’ and 
has cast off these three sins, vanity * and doubt and the 
practice of vain ceremonies, the same is delivered from 
the four states of punishment, and cannot commit the six 
deadly sins. The priesthood? i is this glorious jewel. May 
this truth bring prosperity. 

If a priest‘ commit sin in deed or in word or in 
thought he is wrong to conceal it, for concealment of sin is 
declared to be evil in one who has gained a knowledge 
of Nirvana. The priesthood’ is this glorious jewel. May 
this truth bring prosperity. 

As the tree tops bloom in grove and forest in the first 
hot month of summer, so did Buddha preach for the chief 
good of men his glorious doctrine that leads to Nirvana. 
Buddha is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring 
prosperity. 

The noblest, the greatest of men, the finder of Nirvana, 
the giver of Nirvana, the bringer of Nirvana,’ preached 


1 The Sangha. 
2 On his (attaining the) bliss of (the right) view (é.¢., Sotd4panna), Fausboll. 
§ Sakkdyaditthi, the error which teaches I am, this is mine, Hardy. Looking 


for corporeal enjoyments, Gogerly. A wrong view of his body. The Scholiast. 
4 Kificpi so, Even if he. . 


5 who knows what is excellent, who gives what is excellent, and who brings what 
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his glorious Law. Buddha is this glorious jewel. May 
this truth bring prosperity. 

Their old Karma’ is destroyed, no new Karma is 
produced. Their hearts no longer cleaving to future 
life, their seed of existence destroyed, their desires 
quenched, the righteous are extinguished like this lamp.* 
The priesthood’ is this glorious jewel. May this truth 
bring prosperity. — 


_ Ye* spirits here assembled, those of earth and those of 
air, let us bow before Buddha, the Tathdgata revered by 
gods and men. May there be prosperity. 

Ye spirits here assembled, those of earth and those of 
air, let us bow before the Law, the Tathdgata revered by 
gods and men. May there be prosperity. 

Ye spirits here assembled, those of earth and those of 
air, let us bow before the Church,’ the Tathagata revered 
by gods and men. May there be prosperity. 


7. 
THE SPIRITS OF THE DEPARTED: 


They stand outside our dwellings, at our windows, at 
the corners of our streets; they stand at our doors, 
revisiting their old homes. 

When abundant food and drink is set before them, by 
reason of the past sins of these departed ones, their friends 
on earth remember them not. 


is excellent, Fausboll ; acquainted with what is eminent, giving what is eminent, 
bringing what is eminent, Coom4ra Swamy. 

1 Karma, moral merit and demerit, the cause of births and deaths. 

2 Buddhaghosa says that some lamps were burning in honour of the deities of the 
town, and that the Buddha pointed to one which had burnt itself out. 

8 The Sangha. ~ 

4 Spoken by the god Indra. 

5 Or, the Prétas, who inhabit the Lék4ntarika naraka or hell. In appearance they 
are extremely attenuated like a dry leaf. There are some prétas that haunt the 
places near which they had formerly lived as men; they are also found in the 
suburbs of cities, and in places where four ways meet. It is stated that King 
Bimbisara offered them robes, and that the Buddha delivered to them this sutta, the 
Tirokuddasutta, which is not found elsewhere in the Pitakas. Compare the Questions 
of King Milinda, and Hardy, pp. 28, 48, 59, 60,'200, 475, ed. 1880. 
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Yet do such of their kinsmen as are merciful bestow 
upon them at due seasons food and drink, pure, sweet and 
suitable. Let this be done for your departed friends, let 
them be satisfied. 

Then, gathering together here,’ the assembled spirits 
of our kinsmen rejoice greatly in a plentiful repast. 

“Long,” they say, “may our kinsmen live through 
whom we have received these things : to us offerings are 
made and the givers are not without reward.” 

For in the land of the dead there is no husbandry, no 
keeping of flocks, no commerce as with us, no trafficking 
for gold : the departed live in that world by what they 
receive in this. 

As water fallen upon a height descends into the valley, 
so surely do alms bestowed by men benefit the dead. 

As the brimming rivers fill the ocean, so do alms 
bestowed by men benefit the dead. 

Let a man consider thus—“ Such a one gave me this 
gift, such a one wrought me this good deed; they were 
my kinsmen, my friends, my associates.” Then let him 
give alms to the dead, mindful of past benefits. 

For weeping and sorrow and all manner of lamenta- 
tion are of no avail, if their relatives stand thus sorrowing 
it benefits not the dead. 

But this charity bestowed by you, well secured in the 
priesthood, if it long bless the dead, then does it benefit 
them indeed. 

And the fulfilment of this duty to relatives to the dead 
is a great service rendered, to the priests a great strength 
given, by you no small merit acquired. 


8. 
THE HIDDEN TREASURE.’ 


A man buries a treasure in a deep pit, reasoning thus 
within himself, “‘When occasion arises this treasure will 
1 At the place where the meal is set ready for them, Scholsast. 


2 The Nidhikandasutta, not found elsewhere in the Pitakas. This and the pre- 
ceding are named after the initial word of the sutta. 
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be of use to me,—if I am accused by the king, or 
plundered by robbers, or for release from debt, or in 
famine or in misfortune.’”” Such are the reasons for 
which men conceal what in this world is called treasure. 

Meanwhile all this treasure, lying day after day con- 
cealed in a deep pit, profits him nothing. 

Either the treasure vanishes from its resting place, or 
its owner’s sense becomes distracted with care, or Nagas 
remove it, or malignant spirits convey it away, or his 
enemies or his kinsmen dig it up in his absence. The 
treasure is gone when the merit that produced it is 
exhausted. 

There is a treasure that man or woman may possess, 
a treasure laid up in the heart, a treasure of charity, 
piety, temperance, soberness. 

It is found in the sacred shrine, in the priestly 
assembly, in the individual man, in the stranger and 
sojourner, in the father, the mother, the elder brother. 

A treasure secure, impregnable, that cannot pass away. 
When a man leaves the fleeting riches of this world, this 
he takes with him after death. 

A treasure unshared with others, a treasure that no 
thief can steal. Let the wise man practise virtue : this is 
a treasure that follows him after death. 

A treasure that gives every delight to gods and men ; 
for whatsoever they desire with this treasure it may be 
bought. | 

Bloom, a sweet voice, grace and beauty, power and 
pomp, all these this treasure can procure. 

Sovereignty and lordship, the loved bliss of universal 
empire, yea celestial rule among the gods, all these this 
treasure can procure, | 

All human prosperity, every pleasure in celestial 
abodes, the full attainment of NirvAna, all these this 
treasure can procure. 

Wisdom, enlightenment, tranquillity, in one who lives 
wisely for the sake of virtuous friends, all these this 
treasure can procure. 3 

Universal science, the eight emancipations of the mind, — 
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all the perfections of the disciple of Buddha, supernatural 
knowledge, supreme buddhaship itself, all these this 
treasure can procure. 

Thus this possession of merit is of great and magical 
effect, therefore are good works praised by the wise and 
learned. 

Q. 
GOOD WILL TO ALL. 


This is what should be done by him who is wise in 
seeking his own good, who has gained a knowledge of 
the tranquil lot of Nirvana.* Let him be diligent, up- 
right, and conscientious ; meek, gentle, not vainglorious. 

Contented and cheerful,*? not oppressed with the cares 
of this world, not burdened with riches. Tranquil, dis- 
creet, not arrogant, not greedy for gifts,‘ 

Let him not do any mean action for which others who 
are wise might reprove him. Let all creatures* be happy 
and prosperous, let them be of joyful mind, 

All beings that have life, be they feeble or strong, be 
they tall or of middle stature or short, be they minute or 
vast. 

Seen or unseen, dwelling afar or near at hand, born or 
seeking birth, let all creatures be joyful.° 

Let no man in any place deceive another, nor let him 
be harsh towards any one ;" let him not out of anger or 
resentment wish ill to his neighbour. 

1 The Karanfya Mettasutta, found also in the Suéta Nipata I., 8. Metta = friend- 
ship, love, charity. Compare the Metta-Anisansa on the Advantages of Love, Zemsya- 
Jitaka Mahanipata, I., and the Metta Sutta Anguttara Nikiya, Ekadasanipata, Il., 4. 

# qui suit la vertu, Et qui a atteint ce qui est la base (ou le terrain) du calme : Feer ; 
“Sla base du calme,” another name for Nirvana ; lot = state or place (Nirvana under- 
stood), He whose virtue is the way, Commentary. 

3 Or, easily supported. 

4 sans avidité dans les maisons qu'il fréquente, Feer. Without (showing) greedi- 
ness (when going his round) in families. Fausboll. In the houses he visits (to beg), 
he is without cupidity, either as regards the thirst which arises without cessation, or as 
regards the empire of a (too great) and increasing familiarity with the master of the 
house. Commentary. 


6 all those who breathe, without exception, Commentary. 

6 Que tous les étres eprouvent le bien-étre intérieur; Feer. Compare Dhammma- 
pada, verse 405. 

7 let him not despise (another), Coomara Swamy; Que nul ne dédaigne qui que 
ce soit, Feer. 
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As a mother so long as she lives’ watches over her 
child, her only child, so among all beings let boundless 
good will prevail. 

Let good will without measure, impartial, unmixed 
with enmity, prevail throughout the world, above, below, 
around. | | | 

If a man be of this mind so long as he be awake, 
whether standing or walking, or sitting or lying, then is 
come to pass the saying, “ This place is the abode of 
holiness.” ? 

He who has not embraced false doctrine, the pious man 
endowed with a knowledge of Nirvana,’ if he conquer 
the love of pleasure he shall never again be born in the 
womb. 


The Book of the Lesser Readings is ended. 


1 As a mother protects with her life, Gogerly ; at the risk of her life, Fausbdll ; au 
dépens de sa vie, Feer. 

2 this (way of) living they say is the best in this world. Fausbdll; living thus is 
excellent living, Coom4ra Swamy; C’est pour lui la demeure pure ici-bas, est-il 
dit. Feer ; is thus constituted a holy residence. Gogerly. It is here the pure residence 
in the discipline of the law of the Arya, the best residence. Commentary. 

® perfect in mental sight, Coom4ra Swdmy; endowed with (perfect) vision, 
Fausbdoll ; doué de la vue (du vrai), Feer. An understanding view, with the gift of a 
morality superior to the world, the perfect view of the way of Sotapatti. Commentary. 

Mrs. C. A, F. Rhys Davids has rendered aid in the compilation of these notes. 
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Cause and Effect in Buddbist Ethic. 


Ir would be interesting to know by what process of 
thought those Europeans who have come to look towards 
Buddhism with expectation, or to find in it a motive for 
effort and a guide for life, have arrived at such a position. 
In all probability we should not find that it was by an 
inversion of what we may call the missionary method ; 
direct displacement, that is to say, of one religious 
system by another. In all cases of which I know the 
history, the one system had been left behind, and a 
neutral region of negation passed through, before any 
thought of the other had been entertained ; and then the 
presentment of a religion independent of the supernatural, 
of miracle, and of authoritarian dogma, was what drew 
the mind towards Buddhism, a system that appeared to 
be in harmony with the laws of thought and with the 
uniformity of Nature. 

What, however, do we mean by harmony between a 
religious and a scientific doctrine? That is a matter on 
which a very great confusion of ideas prevails; and on 
which, consequently, it is the duty of every candid thinker 
to be clear and strict in the highest degree possible. We 
may safely predict that if Buddhism stands in need of 
what is generally understood by apologetics it is not 
destined to success in Europe, or indeed to final survival 
in the world. 

For such a harmony to be real and living, three 
conditions, at any rate, must be complied with. 

1. The religious doctrine must conflict with no known 


1 It is not here suggested that “ scientific” is of higher validity than ‘‘ Buddhist ” 
doctrine. Both are arrived at by study of experience, but when similar conclusions 
are reached by different methods, and from a study of different kinds of experience, 
each raises our sense of the validity of the other in a very high degree, 
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facts. This is of course obvious, and needs no o enlarging 
upon. 

2. It should not be in danger of conflict with facts at 
present unknown. To be incapable of disproof is not, 
however, enough, though controversialists often assume 
that it is, and in this connection Grote’s lucid illustration 
may be usefully recalled. “Rain fell in Massachusetts 
on the day of the battle of Plataea.”’ Well, certainly, 
nobody is in a position to disprove such a statement, if 
anybody chooses to make it. But it does not carry 
conviction, for all that | i 

3. The agreement should not be verbal only—words 
should be used in their true meanings throughout. 

4. Most important of all: The doctrines correlated 

must be understood on both sides, in their natural and 
unstrained sense. We all remember the “days” of 
Genesis as geological periods lasting millions of years : 
and lately an eminent writer has furnished an example 
perhaps more curious still—the explanation, that is, of 
the “Fall’’ of Man as that stage in Man’s evolution 
when he first became aware that his primitive instincts 
ought not always to be followed, while still failing, often, to 
resist them. A “fall” from a higher state thus becomes 
a notable episode in a rise from a lower one! Truly we 
may say with Benedick : “ Thou hast frighted the word 
out of his right sense, so forcible is thy wit.” 
_ Now there is in Buddhism only one doctrine that can 
be so much as mistaken for a dogma delivered upon 
authority, and that is the one that is often misunder- 
stood under the name of Transmigration. 

Buddhism is commonly supposed to teach Metem- 
psychosis, the “‘transmigtation of souls”; and if this 
were the case it would be in serious danger, for science 
certainly does not tend towards any Dualism of a body 
and a separable and transferable soul. Life and Mind 
are becoming in its eyes a process, not anentity. But 
to a Buddhist Society there is no need to prove that 
‘“‘ Metempsychosis ” can have no place in ‘a system based 
upon Anatta, the denial of the existence of “ Psyche,” 
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even if explicit texts repudiating it did not exist, but 
they do. Buddhism knows nothing of the 

Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes, comesque, corporis 
of Hadrian’s epigram. 

What it really does teach we know well. It is 
Kamma, and nothing but Kamma; the effects, that is to 
say, of deed and thought, that pass from life to life. 
Nothing is ever born and re-born but Kamma.’ 

Let us therefore examine ¢hzs doctrine somewhat more 
closely in the light of the criteria we have laid down. 

The scientific doctrines concerned are those of Causa- 
tion in general, and of the Persistence, Transformation, 
and Dissipation of Energy. Let us consider the scope of 
these. The last three are generally regarded as having 
been established by experimental methods, such as those 
by Joule, Helmholtz, Kelvin, and others. But in reality 
they are much more general. Herbert Spencer, by a 
wonderful psychological analysis, has shown them to be 
necessary dicta of consciousness, to be indeed quantita- 
tive expressions of the principle of Causation itself. 

What, however, is Energy, .or rather Force, as 
Spencer prefers to call it? This he shows to be the 
ultimate form of our ideas concerning the external world, 
Matter being, in the last resort, known to us only in 
terms of Force. But then Force itself is only known to 


us in terms of our own bodily activities, and these in | 


1 Upon this a friend remarks that it outrages our sense of justice. One sows, 
another reaps. But is not the elucidation to be found in the Anatta doctrine? For 
surely this sense of “ One-and-Other” is the very Self-Illusion from which the Dhamma 
is intended to deliver us. Realisation of Anatta is indeed not easy; perhaps to 
realise it is Attainment, nothing less. The same friend urges that too much import- 
ance is attached to the incident of death, and asks why death should dispel the Self- 
Illusion. Truly, we all, probably, attach too much importance to that incident, and 
forget that it is also Kamma that links hour to hour in life. And, that the Self- 
Illusion may, nay must, survive the hour of death is implied in the argument of this 
paper. Nor is the link of memory herein denied. In any case, however, if some- 
thing, other than Kamma (‘‘ The effects of deed and thought ”), pass either from life 
to life, or from hour to hour of life ; then what is that Something? What could it be 
but the transmigrating Atman, the very idea that is denied in the Anatta doctrine. 
‘We become involved at once in the concept of an Znésty rather than a process; in a 
static rather than a dynamic view of life. Were that the case, the Holy Path could 
lead to nothing, and the Liberation were a hopeless dream. 
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their turn, in terms only of sensation, that is, of our 
physical activities. 

Manifestly, therefore, there is no wall of separation 
between external and internal Nature in this connection— 
the doctrine of the Persistence of Force holds good in the 
realm of Psychical activities. 

This is approaching very near to the Buddhist doctrine 
of Kamma, if indeed it is not identical with it. But to 
obtain that expression of the doctrine of which Buddhism 
makes a religious use, we must examine it still more 
closely. 

The principle at which we have arrived, starting from 
either the Buddhist or the modern point of view, may be 
formulated thus :—The results of any activity of whatever 
kind cannot be lost, but must go on producing their 
necessary consequences, whether the “ actor ”’ continue to 
exist or not. 

_ For physical illustrations of this, we have that given 
with such vividness and beauty by Ananda Metteyya, of 
the radiations from the dying star, which may indeed be 
brought still nearer to the domain of life by substituting 
a glow-worm fora star. The glow-worm dies, but the 
rays it has given rise to are still being propagated 
through unbounded space. And there is the ancient 
Buddhist simile of the lamp lighted from the dying flame. 
Let us add another from a less abstruse phenomenon.” 
A ball is slowly rolling along a billiard table. It strikes 
another ball, comes to rest itself, and the other ball rolls 
on, What has passed from the one ball to the other >— 
a question that Nagasena might have asked of the king. 

T hese physical illustrations, however, might be regarded 
as somewhat of the nature of analogies, and analogy, 
however helpful, is not proof. Let us take, therefore, 
a special test case from life itself, and examine it in the 
light of the principles aforesaid, viz., that chaos does not 
rule in the realm of mind, but that cause and consequence 
are as strictly related there as they are anywhere else. 

1 Since writing this, I have found the same illustration used, with a modification, 


by Ananda M., in Suadhism, Vol. L, No. I. 
4—2 
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Guarding ourselves, be it remembered, from animistic 
assumptions, and regarding each event as part of a pro- 
cess, not as a thing done by a mysterious acting entity, 
let us consider the following series of pictures. 

I am standing, let us suppose, among the shaken ruins 
of Messina. Beside me is a great tottering mass that 
the next shock of earthquake will bring down, or even a 
push of the hand can overbalance. Inadvertently, or to 
see what the effect would be, I give it a push, and down 
itcomes. My act, itself the result of previous chains of 
causes, has, by liberating various forms of potential 
energy, set in motion at least three further trains of con- 
sequence, in none of which, be it remembered, can any 
energy be lost. There are the ordinary external phe- 
nomena of the crash, then there are the internal physio- 
logical effects of the muscular effort, and lastly the 
psychological effects of the sight, the sound, and reflec- 
tions upon them. These last, however slight, and though 
what we call ethically neutral, carry trains of consequence 
as lasting as the others. 

Suppose, however, that in danger from the tottering 
ruin there lies a wounded man, and, that seeing this, I 
push it over away from him, and so save him. The 
physical effects, and the physiological effects of the effort, 
are the same as before, but not so the psychological 
effects. These are now no longer ethically neutral, but 
positive, they are what we call good, and, without recourse 
to any scientific doctrine, everybody recognises that any 
such exercise of beneficence carries with it lasting effects 
upon the doing life. That life, that character, is thereby 
altered ; it will never be the same again. 

But again, suppose that the wounded man is an enemy 
of mine, and that, taking advantage of a situation where 
I shall never be detected, I push the ruin over on to 
him, and so kill him. Again the physical and physio- 
logical energies concerned are the same, but the psycho- 
logical again how different! They still possess an 


ethical value, but it is a negative value, is maleficent, 


and that to just the same degree as those of the last case 
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were beneficent. And again, there is no difficulty in 
perceiving how they will have a lasting effect, this time 
for evil, upon the doing life. 

Finally, let us suppose that, threatened by the ruin are 
two wounded men, and that they are both enemies of 
mine, and that I push it over and kill both of them. 
All the circumstances here are the same as in the third 
case, physical, physiological, and psychical, except in the 
important item, which should be particularly noted, that 
the malevolence is doubled; so that we reach here a 
quantitative conception. Nor will anyone doubt that 
the evil effects upon the doing life will also be doubled 
accordingly. 

The advantage of this series of examples is, that as the 
mechanical and physiological energies involved are the 
same in each case, they may be cancelled throughout ; 
so that getting rid thus of the complications they intro- 
duce, we can concentrate our minds with clearness on 
the psychical energies, and compare these easily with 
one another. Only in them lies any difference between 
the cases. 

Case 1 had a psychical value, but it was ethically 
neutral. Let us call it x. Case 2 had an ethical value, 
let us call that y. Case 3 had an equivalent character, 
but it was opposite. It is therefore represented by — y. 
And Case 4 willbe — 2 y. 

But it must be remembered that the ordinary, neutral, 
psychological effects of the crash are produced in all the 
cases, not only in the first. So that the full representa- 
tions are 

KX + yj; K+(-—)5*% +(-2y); 
and clearing signs, 
X,;"HX+yY; KX -y xX -—2Y. 

Apt as are psychological phenomena to elude us, and 
vaguely as we often reason about them, these are strictly 
commensurable quantities, and we can obtain an alge- 
braical expression for their ethical value. Not, indeed, 
an arithmetical expression. There is no equation for 
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“finding” x or y. But we can find the value of any of 
a series of such cases in terms of the simplest of them, 
and this is all that is necessary for our purpose. For 
such a series of expressions brings vividly before us that 
we are dealing with ethical differences, and that ethical 
differences are commensurable. 

Such differences must bring in their train different 
results, and these results must therefore be commensurable 
also. 

Now, if I were to live 20, 30, or 40 years after the 
catastrophe, it is arguable (though probably most of us 
would dispute the conclusion) that the results in question 
could be fully worked out and fulfilled in my lifetime. 

But suppose that, no sooner is the deed done than 
another piece of ruin falls from above, and kills me. 
Then if all the chains of consequence were at an end, we 
should have the same body of consequence resulting 
from four different and commensurable bodies of cause ; 
or rather four different quantities giving at once no 
quantity. But this is wholly at variance with the Per- 
sistence of Force, and with the very idea of causation, of 
which, as we have seen, the Persistence of Force is but a 
quantitative expression. 

Here, it is evident, we are close upon the Buddhist 
doctrine of Kamma. But there still remains one alter- 
native to be discussed. Energy must persist, it is true ; 
but it may be transformed. How do we know that at 
the death of the “doer,” all that psychical energy is 
not transformed into equivalents of energy that is not 
psychical at all? What if, instead of lighting a new 
lamp from the dying flame, I simply blow that flame out? 
Or what if the billiard ball, instead of propelling another 
ball, drops quietly into the pocket ? 

Now, there can be little doubt but that under certain 
circumstances, psychic energies can be, and indeed must 
be, transformed into equivalents that are not psychic. 
But an essential condition of the transformation of one 
form of energy into any other is that equivalents must 
be capable of appearing in the new form, and of doing 
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equivalent work if need be. Now, the work that must 
be done by the four different quantities of psychic energy 
that we have been considering ca#z only be done under 
the conditions of conscious “ self-life,” in which alone 
ethical differences remain commensurable. Nor can 
these energies be dissipated, for a similar reason. That 
is, the work that they must do can only be done under 
the conditions of an individualised and limited “self.’’ 
Further transformations, within such a life, must be 
effected before such non-psychic transformation, or 
before dissipation become possible. 

That is to say, that so long as the energies remain 
such as are of necessity connected with a self-regarding 
being and with its passion and desire ; so long, no matter 
what becomes of any “doer,” must such kind of existence 
continue. | _ | 
~ What, however, is this but to say, in the ancient and 
unfamiliar language, that it is Desire that brings about 
Re-birth! | 

We have, I think, adhered to our four criteria: we 
have come into conflict with no known facts: we have 
not depended upon present or passing states of know- 
ledge or upon mere negative incapacity of disproof: we 
have used words in their true meanings: we have inter- 
preted our doctrines as strictly as we could, in their 
natural and unrestrained sense. 

And the result we reach is that the one doctrine of 
Buddhism that really did look something like an arbitrary 
dogma turns out to be no dogma at all, but an equiva- 
lent in Religious terms of the broadest generalizations of 
Science, and of the profoundest principle of Thought. 

Are we entitled to go any further? So far, our 
demonstration establishes nothing beyond the bare fact 
of Karmaic transmigration.1 We have done nothing to 


1 Another friend suggests that we seem here to think far too much (even in the 
Buddhistic sense) about a future life: that what is of importance is the Now, and 
how we live it. Certainly, to hope for either a prolonged or a repeated life would be 
quite against the teaching of the Dhamma. To the Buddhist, no life, either this or 
any other, can have any value whatever except as a stage upon the Path to the 
Attainment (sce page 287). Moreover, we are apt to forget that this passion for. 
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show that any one single life represents any one other 
that has passed. That A’ in the old language “ is” A. 
For anything we have shown, A’s Kamma might be dis- 
tributed between A’ and A”. Nor have we shown when, 
or where, transmigration can take place, nor its relation 
to the facts of heredity, nor whether the transmigrating 
Kamma carries with it, ever, any memory. There is, to 
be sure, the evidence of population statistics, and of 
Winzas. Now, it is with the greatest deference that I 
even seem to differ from beloved and Iearned teachers to 
whom, more than to any others, this life of mine owes 
the gift of the Teaching itself, and it may well be that 
these really are phenomena of transmigration. But they 
are subjects that have never been adequately investigated, 
and many consider that their explanation may be of quite 
a different kind. I think, therefore, that such investiga- 
tion should be made before they are made use of as 
confirmatory evidence, and it would be better if it were 
done by persons who could not be suspected of any bias 
towards the locally accepted explanation. 

After all, these details, however interesting, are not of 
real importance, and is it to be supposed that we have 
not almost everything to learn about them : that we can 
rely on much more, at present, than the general principle. 
Nothing is to be gained from going beyond the evidence. 
That need not prevent anyone from cherishing a private 
opinion upon this or that point, or from speculating and 
reasoning upon it... No harm can come of that, and it 


individual future life is really a heritage of Christian teaching. At no time known to 
us, whether before or after the rise of Buddhism, does the Indian appear to have been 
possessed by it. | 
1 The following suggestion may be worth consideration. There is strong reason 
to believe that conscious memory, capable of covering any considerable stretch of 
ordinary life, is a characteristic of the higher animals. Low forms of life show little 
trace of it, but dogs exhibit it in a high degree, and it reaches the highest degree 
known to us in man. Conscious memory may therefore be regarded as a function of 
the degree of mental elevation. We must admit, however, that for memory to over- 
leap the gap of death, of the dissolution of the Skandhas, is a considerably greater 
achievement. Such memory, then, might be expected to correspond to, and be.a 
function of, a still higher plane of general mental life. Such higher plane of being, 
again, it must surely be admitted, can only result from higher achievement in the 
Path. This does not, indeed, wholly accord with the accepted explanation of the 
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might even result in pointing the way to real knowledge. 
And when a teaching has anticipated in such a remark- 
able way so many modern views of such importance, 
there is certainly a presumption in favour of details 
taught by it, that are not yet in the same way established. 
A European, remembering his own animistic views of 
future life, would readily misunderstand the drift and 
purpose of this argument, and suppose it to indicate a 
similar desire on the part of Buddhists for a future life of 
another kind, but with the same purpose—a paradise, 
that is to say, whose joys shall redress the balance of the 
present and enable its sorrows to be borne. Such an 
idea, we need scarcely say, is wholly foreign to Buddhism, 
nor should our interest in transmigration be the natural 
but very inadequate one—that we are in love with 
Buddhism, and would gladly justify whatever it has 
preached. That way lie apologetics, and they are apt t to 
end most disastrously. 
_. But Buddhism promises that most blessed of all salva- 
tions—Deliverance from Sorrow by the Extinction of 
Self; and the way to this is by Love and by Renuncia- 
tion. In the Light of that great Hope we would fain 
walk that way, and it is said that Attainment may be 
reached in this life; but to most of us our hearts tell but 
too clearly that our lives, our Kamma, being what they 
are, the thought of arriving at the great Nibbana in a 
paltry thirty or forty years ‘‘comes not within the compass 
of belief.’ And if it did, what of all the other lives 
around us, and all the lives that are and have been, 
human and sub-human, struggling in this Dukkha for no 
no one knows how many thousands of years? How 
near have they been to such an attainment? What of 
the compassion for such that our own attainment, were it 
so soon possible, would make of the very essence of our 


Winzas, for nothing is said concerning any special degree of achievement in such 
cases. But it does accord with the fact that memory of former lives is regarded by 
Buddhist teachers as greatly conducive to enlightenment upon the nature of Life in 
general: and also with the fact that the Buddha is always represented as being able, 
a part of such enlightenment, to recall with perfect clearsightedness all his former 
ives. 
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being ? Freedom from sorrow, so long as Life is what 
we call Life, Life may not ask. But it may, and it does, 
ask that the door be open to the real deliverance. And 
this, this opportunity, is that which Karmaic transmigra- 
tion gives. 

Kamma in itself is indeed no blessing: is indeed the 
very thing from which deliverance is sought. Yet 
herein is a paradox that is nevertheless a truth :—only 
through our curse is our one blessing to be had. 

Buddhism is a profoundly interesting subject of study. 
But it is much more interesting as a L2fe, 

Kamma is interesting enough to investigate and prove, 
but Kamma is close to us, is even within us while we yet 
speak concerning it. Who does not know it? Who 
does not know the subtle self-regard, the bitter craving 
for we know not what, and long to be delivered from it? 

The way, we have admitted, may be long, but the 
door stands open. ‘“ Long is the night to the watcher ; 
long is the way to the weary; long is the world- 
wandering,” long and weary the sorrows before the great 
Attainment shall be ours. Yet once the path is entered, 
that Attainment in the end is sure. And near and 
easy of entry is the beginning of the path, and on it close 
at hand shine the mind-enlightening rays that beam 
down on it from afar. 

Is there a life that ours can lighten, is there a heart 
that ours can warm, a deed for good that we can do this 
very hour, a word containing the True Law that we can 
tell toa mind that is even darker than our own? Then, 
there the door stands open—the Gate of the Path that 
leads to the Eternal Peace. EDWARD GREENLY. 
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Report of the Second Annual Meeting 
of the Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


On Wednesday evening, June gth, 1909, the Society 
met at the rooms of the Bacon Society, 11, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury, London, to hear the details of the 
balance sheet, and to receive the reports of the Secre- 
taries on the working of the preceding year. A large 
number of members from London, the Provinces, and 
from Europe, together with several Oriental members 
who were in London, attended, and the chair was occu- 
pied by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, in her opening speech, called 
attention to the satisfactory condition of affairs, con- 
gratulated the members on the successful surmounting 
of many difficulties that had arisen in connection with so 
young a Society, and pointed out the immense field of 
usefulness that lay before it. The creed of the Buddha 
had endured for a period of 2,500 years, and was at this 
moment the religious guide of a large proportion of 
humanity. Its literature was of enthralling interest, not 
only on the religious, but on the philosophical, historical, 
and artistic sides; and a Society like the present could do 
much good in helping to dispel the cloud of ignorance 
and misunderstanding which had unaccountably covered 
the belief. 

Mr. Francis J. Payne, the Financial Secretary, pre- 
sented the following balance sheet, embracing the 
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Transactions from May 12th, 1908, to May 31st, 
190g :— 


REcEIPTS, 
1908, May 12th— £ os. d@. 
Balance in Bank ; : : ; 17 13 
Ditto, in hand. : . 019 3 


May 12th, 1908, to May 31st, r909— 
Subscriptions and Donations, including 


Special Appeal, é 75 ‘ : 174 Il 5 
Collections . , ; : IO I 2b 
Shop sales a - 6 9117 St 
Tickets for lectures. ; : ‘ 13 8 6 
Sale of furniture 715 O 
Net receipts for No. 1 Buddhist Rive 13 0 3 
Ditto, Advertisements ,, — | 7 2 6 
Pamphlets sold October rst to Decem- 
ber 31st, 1908, net ‘ a 4 I 3 
Advanced by Lecture Secretary ; 216 6% 
Total .  .. . £323 7 OF 
PAYMENTS. 
Rent of shop March 26th to ca £s. a. 
ber 2gth, 1908 i. : 25 0 0 
Salary of Secretary (paid on account) . 5115 3¢ 
Purchase of books for shop, net é 50 15 Oo 
Salary of boy, May 12th to Septem- 8 
ber 30th, 1908 - . 810 0 
Hire of halls for Bhikkhu’s ‘lectures , 12 7 6 
Gas at shop , | Img 5 
The above stems have now oor owing to 
the relinquishment of the shop and 
pasd Secretary. 
Postage, telephone, and sake ; 2212 5% 
Advertising , ‘ 10 3 7 
Travelling . . 417 «2 
Printing (inclusive of Buddhist Review, 
| Nos. rand 2, £54 5s. se : : 87 18 8 
Stationery . ’ iy, % 418 3 
Press cuttings . ‘ es : 3 3 0 
Bank commission and cheques . 2 3.0 
Cleaning halls and hire of chairs 4 0 8 
Chairs purchased | : I 10 4 
Free copies of Buddhist Review (£1 ¥s, 3d. 
credited June st 7909) 2+ | 113 ~0 
Sundries. : : I 14 2 
Cash in Bank, May Sst 1909 : 25 16 2 
Ditto, in hand : ; BS 29 4% 


Total . ; z . £323 7 OF 
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At the end of September, 1908, the Council had 
arrived at the conclusion that the shop at 14, Bury 
Street, had served its purpose, in making known the 
work and the objects of the Society, and decided to 
relinquish its tenancy. Mr. Probsthain, of the Orient 
Press, 41, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, had very 
generously come forward with an offer to act as agent, 
and since the beginning of October a very satisfactory 
condition of things had obtained. Management. expenses 
had been reduced to a minimum, and the three Secre- 
taries, who were rendering their services free of charge, 
had been able, during the previous six months, to pay 
off a debt, and to effect in working a saving of about 
445. Mr. Fisher, the Lecture Secretary, and Mr. W. E. 
Smedley, of the Bacon Society, had been good enough to 
throw open their rooms for the Society’s meetings free 
of charge, and Mr. Payne took the opportunity of thank- 
ing Messrs. Probsthain, Fisher, Smedley, and Greenly 
for their invaluable services. The special appeal, which 
had been so generously answered, owed its inception to 
the last-named gentleman, who contributed a sum of no 
less than £30, and helped to place the finances on a firm 
footing. In addition to the assets in cash, amounting to 
£28 5s. 64d., there was a sum of about £20 due from 
Mr. Probsthain, the agent, on account of sales of 
pamphlets, and of Nos. 1 and 2 of The Buddhist Review 
from January Ist to June 30th, 1909. The Society had in 
hand a stock of pamphlets, which it desired to dispose of 
steadily, and Mr. Payne urged members to assist the 
Society by small purchases. 

At the present moment there were about 150 members. 
on the books, and five only had resigned. The renewals 
might, it was thought, be made more promptly, and 
Mr. Payne asked those present to assist him to this end, 
as he was anxious to establish a sound financial basis for 
the Society's work. New members were coming in, but 
there was still a need for some scheme which would 
attract the support of a wider public. The Buddhist 
Review and the weekly lectures acted as most important 
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bonds of union, and only required to be more widely 
known to ensure a large addition of supporters. Buta 
small fraction of the extensive Buddhist literature had 
hitherto been rendered into English, and The Buddhist 
Review if adequately supported would endeavour to 
publish, from time to time, new translations of many of 
the most prized books of the Pitakas. The philosophy 
and ethics of Buddhism arose at a period of Indian 
development closely corresponding with that of twentieth- 
century Europe, and a fuller acquaintance with the 
answers to the questions of old-time India could not 
fail to enrich the thought and brighten the outlook of 
those living at the present day. 

The balance sheet and report were unanimously . 
accepted on the motion of Mr. J. Barskey and Mr. A. L. 
Fieldson. | 

The Lecture Secretary, Mr. Alexander Fisher, was 
next called upon, and said that since July 1st, 1908, a 
meeting of the Society had been held each Sunday 
evening, at which a lecture had been delivered, followed 
by a discussion. Up to the end of June, fifty meetings 
in all would have been held, of which thirty-seven took 
place at the Studio, St. Mary Abbot’s Place, Kensington, 
and the remainder at 11, Hart Street. The meeting- 
place had been changed to meet the wishes of those who 
found Kensington somewhat too remote, and he hoped 
that the meetings at the new rooms would attract a larger 
number of the members and the general public. We 
have had a series of very remarkable lectures dealing 
with the historical, scientific, philosophical and religious 
aspects of Buddhism, from lecturers of many countries, 
and many stations in life, to whom the greatness and 
beauty of the Religion had appealed. We have had 
three lectures from Mr. Greenly, one from Dr. Suzuki, 
two from Mr. Ellam, two from Mr. Payne, besides a 
never-to-be-forgotten paper from the Rev. Bhikkhu 
Ananda Metteyya. Papers and lectures had also been 
contributed by Messrs. Reeves, Fox-Pitt, Dudley 
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Wright, Dharmapala, Levy, Castberg, and Mrs. Simpson, 
and these had been crowned by the great lecture of the 
preceding Sunday, by Mrs. Rhys Davids, on “The 
Intellect in Buddhism.” In the name of the Society 
he tendered his heartfelt thanks to each and every one 
of these lecturers, Most of the lectures had been 
characterised by the truest and noblest feeling and 
intellectual perception, and by them a deeper under- 
standing of the Dhamma had been reached, and a 
message of hope and peace conveyed to those who came 
to seek it. Mr. Fisher referred in warm and flattering 
terms to the work of Mr. F. J. Payne, and to the devo- 
tion and kindness of the Chairman of the Society, Dr. 
Edmund J. Mills, F.R.S. In spite of this wealth of 
intellectual effort, and this energy freely given, the 
meetings were still inadequately attended, and he had 
hoped that by this time we should, in this great teeming 
populous city, have had several branches. In concluding 
the report, Mr. Fisher desired to make two calls upon 
the members of the Society. The first, to help in the 
formation of a lay brotherhood and sisterhood, in which 
there shall be no forms or vows, but a bond formed of 
the purity of a self-less interest, to further the teachings, 
and imitate the life of the Buddha. Practical effect 
should be given, by giving all the time, money, and 
especially work at the members’ disposal, such as by 
attending the meetings regularly, bringing fresh adher- 
ents, delivering lectures, taking part in the discussions, 
rendering help by writing letters, addressing envelopes 
and notices of meetings, and finally, by readiness to take 
the place of any officer who may be prevented by 
absence or death from continuing the work. Meetings 
for meditation and study might be held, and further 
insight obtained. 

The second call asked the members to found a Renun- 
ciation Fund. This was the most direct means of 
practising Buddhism, and assisting in its realisation. 
Something which is of no use, or is a hindrance, should 
be given up, and its equivalent in money put away; the 
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result of the renunciation being offered each year at the 
annual meeting. Such funds could be devoted to the 
following objects :—To establish a Sangha in England ; 
to obtain a room for the Society; to form a library; to 
distribute pamphlets free; to translate and publish the 
Sacred Books ; to form branches of the Society through- 
out the United Kingdom. By this means men would 
realise that Buddhism does not spell Pessimism, but the 
utmost joy through love. 

The Foreign Secretary, the Hon. Eric Collier, stated 
that his report was not lengthy. The Society had got 
into communication with friends in Germany, France, 
Hungary, the United States, Siam, and Japan. Hungary, 
as represented by Mr. Levy, had shown some good work, 
and a special tribute must be accorded to Mr. Levy for 
his energy and zeal. Friends in other countries had 
perhaps hardly risen to the situation, but it must be 
recognised that there were great difficulties in respect of 
distance and language, and it was but early in the day. 
Mr. Collier did not for a moment suppose that our friends 
in foreign parts would be behindhand, after having once 
realised that Buddhism was a living force in the United 
Kingdom. He urged on all those present to stir up 
sympathisers and friends, to get into correspondence with 
the Society, and make its existence known. A cordial 
note had been received from a Siamese prince, and, 
addressing some Siamese members present at the meet- 
ing, Mr. Collier pointed out the immense service that 
they could render in informing their fellow countrymen of 
the work here, particularly as Buddhism is the paramount 
religious force in Siam. Without a doubt The Buddhist 
Review was the great connecting link, and the importance 
of maintaining its issue could not be over-estimated. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect four new members 
of the Council in place of Sir Charles Eliot, Major Rost, 
Mr. Udny, and Mr. Ellam, who found themselves unable 
to serve. | 

Mr. Bernard Ward and Mrs. Simpson were proposed 
by Mr. Fisher and seconded by Mr. Collier. Mr. Charles 
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G. Gumpel and Miss Constance Crawshay were also pro- 
posed, and the name of Mr. Levy was restored to the 
list of the Council members. All five were unanimously 
approved of. 

Mr. Jeno Levy, who had specially come from Budapest 
in Hungary to attend the meeting, spoke as to the 
formation of foreign branches of the Society, especially 
on the Continent of Europe. He said that, inasmuch as — 
the Society was international in its aims, the principles 
and rules under which branches might be established 
should be laid down, so as to ensure the growth of the 
movement. He recognised that the question could not 
adequately be dealt with at a general meeting such as the 
present, and proposed that a special committee should be 
appointed to consider the question. The report of the 
committee could be submitted to the Council for approval, 
and the latter should be authorised to accept and give 
effect to any of the decisions in that direction, embodying 
them in the general rules of the Society. Mr. Levy gave 
some interesting particulars of his work in Budapest. It 
would be remembered that in the library of that city were 
deposited the literary collections of the celebrated Tibetan 
traveller Alexander Csoma de KGrds, and that there was 
every reason why Hungary should take an interest in the 
teachings of Buddhism. Efforts were at present being 
made to obtain the official recognition of Buddhism as a 
religion, and Mr. Levy would be very glad to hear from 
friends interested in the work in his country. | 

Mr. Giimpel maintained that before attempting any 
ambitious scheme of affiliation with similar societies on | 
the Continent of Europe, it was necessary to consolidate 
thé Society at home. There was here a vast field for 
good work, and, for some time to come it would be 
unwise to dissipate the Society’s energies over too wide a 
field. He was nevertheless pleased with the report of 
Mr. Levy, and looked forward to a time when Buddhism 
would, by a wise confederation, become in the West a 
powerful and civilising force. It was agreed that the 
Council should take into consideration Mr. Levy’s 
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proposals, and watch for every opportunity of strengthen- 
ing the general position. 

Mrs. Beatrice Avery and other Liverpool members 
opened a discussion on the status of branches in the 
United Kingdom. Mrs. Avery pointed out that the 
existing regulations for the formation of local sections 
were somewhat too stringent as regards finance, and that, 
although many persons in Liverpool were anxious to form 
a branch, the difficulty of contributing both to the parent 
Society and to the local branch was almost insuperable, 
Many persons in Liverpool were becoming interested, 
and in the coming autumn a course of lectures by 
Professor and Mrs. Rhys Davids was contemplated 
under the auspices of the University. Mrs. Avery 
suggested that local branches should pay an amount to 
the parent Society based on the number of their members, 
or perhaps a fixed sum irrespective of the number of 
local members. Another Liverpool friend said that a 
recent lecture by Mrs. Rhys Davids had been warmly 
approved, and, that while they were willing to pay a fair 
share of the expenses of the central Society, the members 
in Liverpool felt that any available funds could be better 
spent locally, and he asked the meeting to devise some 
scheme to meet these views. 

Mr. Collier, treating the matter in a general way, 
brought forward a motion that ‘“‘ Whereas members of the 
Society should be required to pay an annual subscription 
of not less than one guinea, persons should be allowed 
to join as associates, either on payment of a smaller sum 
in accordance with their means, or without any payment 
if their means precluded such payment.” If some such 
motion were adopted, members should receive their two 
free copies of The Review, but associates one free copy 
only if their subscription should reach a sum to be 
determined by the Council. The absence of an obli- 
gatory subscription would be more in harmony with the 
scheme of Buddhism. Everybody, from the highest to 
the lowest, should feel that they were welcome, and 
should be encouraged to have some connection with the 
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grand and glorious teachings of the Buddha. He fully 
recognised the fact that it was absolutely necessary for 
the Society to have funds in order to carry on its work, 
but in his opinion the mere absence of an obligatory 
subscription would attract more people and encourage 
inquirers. The present scheme had, as the Financial 
Secretary had shown, not been an unqualified success, 
and it would be more desirable to have a few reliable 
members and to give as much encouragement as possible 
to the general public. 

Mr. Fisher said that if it were possible to arrange for 
the members to support the Society by donations of a 
strictly voluntary kind without hampering the work of 
the Financial Secretary, it would be advantageous, and 
the funds of the Society would increase. If each member 
could so take the blessing of the Dhamma to heart, that 
he would give freely in order to spread the knowledge 
which he himself had received, and now enjoyed, it 
would be developing a spirit which, as the Buddha 
taught (that of a loving heart), was the best in the world. 
It is only the application of the teaching of the Buddha 
to the practical working of the Society that will give it 
success and cause it to be regarded as a real and true 
Society, whose every act is in accordance with the 
teaching of its Master. ~ If, on the other hand, it is to be 
a Society which employs merely worldly methods, it will 
be no better, if no worse, than any other Society, and its 
effectiveness will be but small, for neither a Society nor 
an individual can serve two masters. Several members 
had started a Renunciation Fund, and they were only 
waiting for this question to be settled. 

Mr. Fox-Pitt, who now occupied the chair, stated in 
reply to Mr. Payne that a way out of the difficulty had 
been found by the Moral Instruction League, which 
accepted as members all who were in sympathy with its 
objects, relying on the generosity of the members to 
provide the necessary funds according to their means 
and their inclination. He strongly urged the desirability 


of dealing generously with provincial branches. 
5—2 
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Mr, Payne pointed out that difficulties would arise as 
to the supply of The Review to the latter class, and also 
as to the duty of notifying such contributors on the 
anniversary of their donation. He was not satisfied with 
the present arrangements, and would welcome any 
scheme that would bring about a greater accession of 
adherents, at the same time strengthening the finances, 
He thought that the friends in Liverpool should be 
empowered to form a branch forthwith, and that it should 
be left to the Council to settle the question ‘of finance. 

Miss Tulloch thought that a magazine fund might be 
started, and that copies should only be supplied as to 
the general public. Dr. E. J. Mills, F.R.S., quoted the 
constitution of the Chemical Society, and saw no reason 
why those members who were prepared to continue their 
present annual subscriptions should not do so, and that 
concurrently a new class of members on a voluntary basis 
could be started. The result would show which course 
it would be the wiser to follow. | 

Mr. A. L, Fieldson expressed the opinion that the 
difficulty was probably due to the anomalous nature of 
the Society, which he described as semi-literary and 
semi-philosophical, with a dash of religion. Very few 
people were interested in Buddhism from the purely 
intellectual or historical standpoints, but it was likely that 
a large number would be attracted to it by its religious 
aspect. He fully recognised the devoted and able efforts 
of the secretaries and other officers of the Society; but 
without being pessimistic he feared that, so long as the 
Society worked on the present lines, no great progress 
was to be looked for. Some of those present were able 
to avow themselves convinced Buddhists, and he thought 
they were to be envied; personally he was unable to 
give entire adhesion to Buddhist principles, although he 
found the subject intensely interesting, but he felt that a 
successful appeal might be made to a wider circle if the 
more distinctly religious or emotional side of Buddhism 
could be put forward. He thought that if the use of a 
suitable room or small hall could be obtained, and meet- 
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ings of a frankly missionary character were held—that is, 
_ meetings which partook of the nature of “services’’ (to 
_ use an inappropriate term), many people would be drawn 
and a considerable number permanently held, also: that 
such a movement would probably soon be self-supporting. 
He would not say that this was. properly work for the 
Buddhist Society, but he believed that only in this way 
could the practical and vital influence of Buddhism be 
diffused. 

Mr. Munesinghe, from Ceylon, reported on the progress 
of the movement in Cambridge, where he was at 
present staying. There was a considerable number of 
students at the University, both Oriental and Western, 
who would be interested in investigating the teachings 
of Buddhism, and he had been in correspondence with a 
number of such. The Oriental Texts at Cambridge were 
numerous, and an excellent translation of the Jatakas by 
a group of Cambridge scholars was in progress. He 
thought, however, that the greatest possible latitude 
should be allowed in the matter of subscriptions, and 
that the Society would be well advised even if it per- 
mitted the formation of local sections free cnaney of 
pecuniary obligation. 

The whole matter was finally referred to the Council 
for consideration, and the Council was empowered, 
subject to the sense of the meeting, to act as it 
thought fit. 

Dr. Whitaker moved a vote of thanks to the officers 
and Council. They were rendering their services, he 
said, quite gratuitously, and were animated by a profound 
love of the teaching of the great Indian Sage. But for 
their labours there would now be no Buddhist Society in 
this country. Such work, ungrudgingly given, was far 
superior to any other, and the Society could congratulate 
itself on having such staunch and devoted officers. 
Mr. Giimpel, in a few well chosen words, seconded the 
resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

Professor Mills said he desired on behalf of the Council, 
himself and his colleagues, to thank the meeting very 
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sincerely for the kind vote of thanks just passed. He 
could claim but a mere fraction for himself, but the over- 
whelming share was due to Messrs. Fisher and Payne, 
the value of whose services had been simply incalculable. 
Mr. Fisher had made a most happy proposal for a 
Brotherhood or Union, which he thought would solve 
in a very simple manner all pecuniary difficulties as to 
membership. The Council would no doubt take 
immediate action. As to the success of the Society, he 
and his colleagues had no doubt whatever, and meetings 
such as they had had that day were a great stimulus and 
help to them. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


He 
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Discovery of the Buddba’s Ashes.’ 


Reapers of the Mah4parinibbana Sutta, or “the Book 
of the Great Decease,”’ will remember that, on the death 
of the Buddha, the Mallas of Kusinara burned his body. 
The old Pali book says :— 


‘* Now as the body of the Blessed One burned itself away from 
the skin, and the integument, and the flesh, and the nerves, and the 
fluid of the joints, neither soot nor ash was seen: and ont the bones 
remained behind.” 


Many were the followers of the Great Teacher, and we 
are told that Ajatasattu, the king of Magadha, the 
Licchavis of V esali, the Sakiyas of Kapilavatthu, the 
Bulis of Allakappa, the Koliyas of Ramagama, the 
Brahman of Vethadipa, and the Mallas of Pavd, all sent 
messengers to claim a portion of the relics of the Blessed 
One. 

The Mallas of Kusinara, however, refused, as the 


‘Buddha had died amongst them, and when the dispute 


threatened to become acute, we are told that Dona the 
Brahman came forward and said :— 


‘‘ Hlear, reverend sirs, one single word from me. 
Forbearance was our Buddha wont to teach. 
Unseemly is it that over the division 
Of the remains of him who was the best of beings 

Strife should arise, and wounds and war! 

Let us all, sirs, with one accord unite 

In friendly harmony to make eight portions. 

Wide spread let Thtpas rise in every land 

That in the Enlightened One mankind may trust !" 


The assembled brethren thereupon asked Dona to 
divide the remains, and he said, ‘“ Give me, sirs, this 
vessel, and I will set up over it a sacred cairn, and in its 
honour will I establish a feast." Eight cairns were made 


1 I am greatly indebted to Mr. V. A. Smith’s Zarly History of India. 
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at Rajagaha, Vesali, Kapilavatthu, Allakappa, Rimagama, 
Vethadipa, Paiva, and Kusinara respectively. The 
Moriyas of Pipphalivana made a mound over the 
embers, and Dona a mound over the vessel in which the 
body had been burnt. The old book closes with the 
following stanzas :— 


‘‘ Eight measures of relics there were of him of the far-seeing eye, 
Of the best of the best of men. In India seven are worshipped, 
And one measure in Rémagima, by the kings of the serpent race. 
One tooth, too, is honoured in heaven, and one in Gandhira’s city, 
One in the Kalinga realm, and one more by the Naga race. 
Through their glory the bountiful earth is made bright with 

offerings painless— 
For with such are the Great Teacher's relics best honoured by 
those who are honoured, 
By gods and by Nagas and kings, yea, thus - the noblest of 
monarchs— 
Bow down with clasped hands! 
’ Hard, hard is a Buddha to meet with through hundreds of ages!” 


Since that memorable year, probably 483 3.c., King 
Asoka has passed away, Kanishka has ruled, and the 
heel of the Moslem invader has stamped out the last 
embers of the Buddha’s faith in India. The Chinese 
pilgrims, Fa-hien of the fourth century a.p., and Hiouen 
Thsang of the sixth, “that wise and honest traveller,’’ 
journeyed lovingly from place to place hallowed by the 
Master’s feet, and have left us precise and vivid descrip- 
tions of the sacred spots then fast falling into decay. It is 
now nearly a thousand years since the earth closed silently 
over those eight Thiapas, and men had even begun to 
say that the Great Teacher was but a sun-myth, when a 
strange thing happened. 

The Pali book said that the Sakiyas of Kapilavatthu 
claimed a share of their kinsman’s ashes, and Hiouen 
Thsang, eleven hundred years later, saw and described 
‘the sttipa in which the ashes were enshrined. It was, he 
said, twelve miles to the south-west of the Lumbini 
garden where the Buddha was born, and in that garden 
King Asoka had erected a pillar to commemorate his 
visit to the spot in 249 B.c. Pillar and stipa were lost 
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until, in 1896, Mr. A. Fihrer, in the company of the 
Nepalese General Khadga Shamsher, discovered the 
former at Rummindei in the Nepalese Terai, and on it 
was the inscription, as fresh as the day it was cut, “Here 
Buddha. was born, the Sakya sage.” Two years later 
Mr. Peppé found at Piprawd, in the heart of the Sakya 
country, a stiipa, the oldest building on Indian soil, con- 
taining an earthenware vase inscribed, “ salilanidhane 
Budhasa bhagavate,” which we might render, “the 
bodily remains of the blessed Buddha.’’ Within the vase 
was a small casket containing some gold ornaments and 
a few charred bones. The vase, casket, and some of the 
ornaments are now in the Calcutta Museum, and the 
bones have been wisely distributed by the British 
Government among monasteries in Burma, Siam, Ceylon 
and Japan. 

Tradition affirms that ewenty years after the death of 
the Buddha, Ajatasattu gathered together the contents of 
seven of the original stiipas, and that Asoka re-divided 
the relics, but, be this as it may, one more relic chamber 
has been found, and we venture to print a portion of the 
long telegram which the Statesman of Calcutta has received 
. from its correspondent at Simla :— 

‘A great Buddhist Pagoda and eaiceasieey close to Peshawar were 
described by Chinese pilgrims who visited northern India in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, but were absolutely lost sight of 
from the time of the invasion of India by Mahmid of Ghazni until 
unearthed by the Archzologicat Department of the Government of 
India of to-day. This Buddhist Pagoda and monastery were described 
by the traveller Hiuen Tsang as being by far the biggest and most 
wonderful of the monuments he found in India. He said they were 
situated to the east of Purushapura, the capital of the Buddhist 
Empire ruled by the Emperor Kanishha, and that in the Pagoda 
were interred the remains of the Buddha. Modern-day archzo- 
logists looked in vain for the site until some five years ago, when 
' Monsieur Foucher, the French savant, went along the frontier, and 
had his attention directed to two curious mounds of earth in fields 
half a mile from Peshawar City. Monsieur Foucher had no appliances 
for excavation, but his clue has been followed up with splendid 
‘industry and erudition by the present brilliant head of the Archzo- 
logical. Department, Mr. Marshall, and his enthusiastic coadjutors. 
Excavation was begun the cold weather before last by Dr. Spooner, 
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who has done so much to elucidate the archzology of the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

‘¢The larger of the two mounds was first attacked, but, beyond 
the discovery of broken remains of enormous masonry columns, 
which showed that a building of vast size had once occupied the site, 
the results obtained were disappointing. Dr. Spooner was not to be 
daunted. He extended his operations to the smaller of the mounds, 
and here his months of scholarly research were at last rewarded by 
a discovery with which the world will ring. 

‘* The mound, he found, covered the remains of a pagoda no less 
than 285 feet from side to side, and with columns so long that the 
legend of the construction by the builders of subsidiary towers 
around, to enable the coping stone to be hoisted to the immense 
altitude of the top of the structure, is by no means out of place. 
Deep into the remains of the half-dressed stone and brick he mined. 
He found the remains of a stucco frieze ornamented with seated 
Buddhas, interspersed with Corinthian pilasters. He unearthed 
hundreds of great square earthen plaques, almost Babylonian in 
their proportion, covered with blue vitreous glaze, and containing 
individual letters in the Kharoshthi script of ancient Buddhism, 
which, however, were so broken up that the Epigraphists have not 
yet been able to decipher the inscriptions. | 

‘Farther down he came upon a great square platform, with wide 
flights of steps leading up to it from every side. Into this again he 
tunnelled, and, in the very heart of the mound, thirty feet below the 
level where the Mahomedan Pushtu-speaking peasants now plough 
the surface, he unearthed a stone burial chamber, which was what 
all along he had sought for. The roof of it had fallen in, but in the 
corner, broken by a block of stone from above, yet still upright as 
it had been reverentially packed nearly two thousand years ago, was 
the heavy casket that contained the treasure. 

“A green mouldering box of corroded bronze, seven inches high by 
five across, and shaped like the powder puff-box of a modern beauty, 
ot the jewel case of an ancient Greek lady, was all that could at 
first be made out. Little by little, however, it was cleaned, and 
delicately carved figure after figure emerged with Kharoshthi inscrip- 
tions in fine dotted indented curves between. On the top, once 
nearly three inches high, but now crushed into the surface, is a 
seated Buddha. On either side are two broken figures of worshipping 
Bodhisattvas that may have stood for Brahma and Indra. At their 
feet is a Kharoshthi inscription, which runs : ‘ Homage of the teachers 
of the Sarvadstivadin sect.’ The rest of the top is curved, and carved 
to resemble a full-blown lotus flower, in the centre of which the 
three bronze figures were set. The lid pulls off exactly as in a 
powder box. Around the top of it, where the vertical side begins, 
are carved bronze geese, chasing each other in flight and Sone 
amongst them a garland of flowers. 
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‘‘ Between the geese is another dotted inscription too corroded to 
make out, except that the name Kanishka is one of the words. 
Below the lid are a number of bronze figures, each a couple of inches 
long, in high relief. The principal one is a standing image of a 
princely person, extraordinarily like the image on the well-known 
coins of Kanishka, one of which coins was actually found a few feet 
away from the casket. The other figures run in a circle round the 
casket, in the middle of its cylindrical portion. They represent 
seated Buddhas with worshipping disciples between, and amongst 
them a festooned wreath supported by tiny figures of obviously 
Greek Cupids. Below these figures is another dotted Kharoshthi 
inscription, which gives the name of the Greek maker of the casket. 
It runs: ‘ Agisalaos (ssc), head engineer in the Vibaéra of Kanishka 
in the Sugardma of Mahdsena.’ The name Kanishka in this inscrip- 
tion is so arranged that it falls immediately below, and is, indeed, 
divided by the figure of the king. The flat bottom of the casket 
was loose, and through it peeped the glittering edge of a transparent 
rock crystal. . 

“This was extracted with infinite care, and proves to be a wrought 
hexagonal receptacle, five inches long by three across, with a hole 
two inches wide by three deep in the top. The top was stopped with 
an earthen seal bearing the device of an elephant, which is supposed 
to have been the royal emblem of the house of Kanishka. Within 
is the relic which crystal, and casket, and vault, and pagoda were 
alike destined to guard. It consists of three small pieces of charred 
bone that once were the Buddha himself.” 


The monument, according to the measurements given, 
is at least one hundred feet larger than any similar 
structure hitherto discovered. It was square, with 
massive walls of half-dressed stone interspersed with 
neat piles of brick. Many stucco ornaments were found, 
showing that the surface was decorated with a frieze of 
seated Buddhas, alternating with Corinthian pilasters, 
and at the corners of the main building are the remains 
of massive circular towers. Near the eastern entrance 
is a cluster of small sttipas. Hiouen Thsang states that 
Kanishka had to build four large towers to carry the 
scaffolding required to lift the ¢ee into its place, and the 
-remains of the corner towers seem to prove that he was 
right. Song-yun, his contemporary, gives us the fullest 
details of the perfect building, perhaps the loftiest and 
most magnificent in India. It was of carved wood, and 
rose in thirteen storeys toa height of about 400 feet, and 
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was topped by an immense iron pinnacle. It had 
been three times destroyed by fire before his time, and 
even then was one of the wonders of the world. A 
splendid monastery, we are told, stood beside the tower, 
and it is recorded that Prince Vira Deva of Magadha 
was taught there in the ninth or tenth century, A.D. 
Albértini, the great Mohammedan historian, mentions a 
Kanik-chaitya in 1030 a.p., and then the rest is silence. 
“The mighty Mahmdd, the victorious Lord,” of Ghazni, 
came to power, at the age of twenty-six, in 997 A.D., and 
for thirty-three years carried fire and sword in seventeen 
expeditions into India. He annexed Peshawar in 1oo1 
A.D., and ere long the wondrous tower and monastery of 
Kanishka were battered to the ground. | 

Hiouen Thsang visited India at a time when the 
memory of the Buddha was a living tradition, and the 
majority of the people followed the teaching of the great 
philosopher. Names and distances in his work are most 
minute and exact, and this is not the first time that his 
testimony has been verified. He states that after the 
death of the Buddha the ashes were divided into nine 
portions, one of which was taken to Northern India by 
the Sarvdstivadin sect, and that Kanishka had erected a 
tower and a monastery at Purushapura. Purushapura 
was unknown, but Monsieur Foucher; in his Notes sur 
la géographie ancinne du Gdandhara, published at 
Hanoi in 1902, gave the clue. Previous investigators 
had been unable to follow Hiouen- Thsang’s directions 
owing to the similarity of the contour of the Peshawar 
and Hazara hills. Monsieur Foucher was not to be 
baffled.. He traversed the whole of the frontier with 
compass.and tape, and absolutely proved the identity of 
the ancient Purushapura with the modern Peshawar. 
He had not the means to excavate, but there, at the King’s 
Mound outside the Lahore Gate of Peshawar, lay the 
treasure which Dr. Spooner has unearthed.. It is true that 
there is a lapse of over six hundred years between the 
death of the Buddha and the accession-of Kanishka, but 
the very splendour of the king’s shrine argues strongly 
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for the authenticity of the remains, and places them 
second only to those discovered at Piprawa. From 
under the dust of ages the secret of the ancient tower is 
revealed, and one more link in the ever-lengthening chain 
of evidence of the reality of the Buddha has been welded. 

During the Buddha's life, Bimbisdira and Ajatasattu 
ruled in Magadha, and were followed after a generation 
or two by the nine Nanda kings, the last of whom was 
slain by Chandragupta, the first of the Mauryas, in 
B.C. 321. Chandragupta’s grandson, the great and good 
king Asoka, ascended the throne in B.c. 272, and, under 
his wise and beneficent rule, India attained a degree of 
splendour unparalleled in her history. | 

At Asoka’s death, about 232 B.c., his domains passed 
to two grandsons, the east to Dasaratha.and the west to — 
Samprati. In their feeble hands the empire began to | 
decline. The Andhras of the Dekkan wrested the south 
of India from Magadha, and the Punjab and the Indus 
valley fell into the hands of Grzco-Bactrian kings, the 
successors of the generals of Alexander. From 155 to 
153 B.c., Menander (King Milinda of the “ Questions ”), 
whose capital was at Kabil, advanced with a large army 
towards the Ganges, annexed the delta of the Indus, 
occupied Mathura on the Jumna and threatened Asoka’s 
old capital, Pataliputra. ‘The viciously valiant Yavanas ” 
in turn were driven southward over the Oxus by the 
rapidly advancing Saka or Hun tribes of the Scythian 
steppes, who established outposts at Mathura, Ujjeniand 
Giri-nagara. The Sakas were followed: by the kindred | 
nation of the Yueh-chi, who ousted them from Mathura, 
and established their capital at. Taxila. About 20 B.c. 
the Kushin horde became the paramount tribe, and 
Kadphises I., in 45 a.p. founded the Kushan or Indo- 
Scythian dynasty. His son, Kadphises II., succeeded 
in 85 a.D.,.and conquered North-Western India as far 
as Benares. He sentan embassy to the Emperor na 
and copied the coins of Augustus and Tiberius. 

About 120 A.D. King Kanishka ascended the throne, 
conquered Khotan, Yarkand, and Kashgar, and extended 
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his empire from Kabdal and Y4rkand, to Agra and 
Gujrat, pushing southward to the Vindhyas. He attacked 
Pataliputra, and carried off Asvaghosha, “a _ poet, 
musician, scholar, religious controversalist, and zealous 
Buddhist monk, orthodox in creed, and a strict observer 
of discipline.” The king gradually became favourable 
to Buddhism. At first his coins bear images of Helios 
and Seléné; then we find on them images of Greek, 
Persian, and Indian gods, and lastly, towards the end of 
his life, images of the Buddha. In all probability it was 
ASvaghosha who obtained the relics from Pataliputra, 
and persuaded the king to erect the great tower over 
them. Kanishka was most anxious to ascertain the pure 
teaching of the Buddha, and under the advice of his 
teacher Parsva, or Parsvika, assembled at the monastery 
of Kundalavana, in Kashmir, a council of five hundred 
elders, of the Sarvastivadin sect of the Hinay4na school, 
who, under the presidency of Vasumitra, and the vice- 
presidency of Asvaghosha, drew up commentaries on the 
three Pitakas. These commentaries, we are told, were 
copied on sheets of copper, and buried in a stipa, which 
perhaps remains still to be discovered, near Srinagar. 
Kanishka was the best and greatest of his line. A great 
and wise ruler, he was successful in war, and when in 
later life he adopted the religion of the Buddha, he was 
equally successful in works of piety and the arts of peace. 
His name is found in many inscriptions, and is a house- 
hold word in the legends of Tibet, China, and Mongolia. 
Indeed it is possible that through the instrumentality 
of this prince, ‘‘the Constantine of Buddhism,” the 
religion was carried into those countries. In art his 
reign is commemorated by the well-known and beautiful 
Gandhara sculptures, the best of which belong to the 
Indo-Roman school of his time. The Roman empire 
probably stretched as far as the Kushan frontiers, and a 
busy intercourse was carried on between East and West. 
Kanishka’s son, who succeeded about 150 4.D., imitated 
the good works of his father, and in 225 a.p. the dynasty 
was extinguished. 
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The casket is now at Simla, and has been inspected by 
Lord Minto, who has received numerous letters from 
Buddhists anxious to secure a portion of the remains. 
It has been suggested that they should be divided, as 
were the relics of Piprawa, but the venerable High Priest 
of Ceylon, now eighty-four years old, would like to see the 
complete relics enshrined at Bodh Gaya, Sarnath, or 
Kusinara, and graced by inscriptions in Pali and English. 
If we may be allowed to make a suggestion, we hope 
that, in the event of a distribution, the glorious Shwé 
Dagon of Rangoon will not be forgotten. 

Francis J. Payne. 


Dotes and Dews. 


Tue Liverpool branch, which was instituted by the 
Council on July 23rd, opens on September 3oth. 
Mrs. Beatrice Avery, of Eldon House, Huyton, Liver- 
pool, is the secretary; and Mr. Edward Greenly the 
president. Professor and Mrs. Rhys Davids are to 
deliver a course of six lectures on Buddhist Philosophy. 

Mr. Fisher will be glad to hear from any persons 
desiring to join “‘ The Followers of the Buddha.” No 
tests or vows are imposed. | 

Mr. A. Berriedale Keith contributes an article on 
‘Pythagoras and the Doctrine of Transmigration,” to 
the July issue of the Fournal of the Royal A static Society. 
Mr. E. Hultzsch contributes notes on 1 the Bhabra and 
Ripnath edicts of Asoka. 

Rai Bahadur Norendro Nath Sen gave an eloquent 
review of Buddhist work at the Vaisaka Festival at 
Calcutta, in May. It is reported in the Indian Mirror 
of May 5th. | 

Professor C. R. Lanman has sent in a few copies of 
his article Pals Book-titles and their Brief Designations. 
The price is one shilling. . 
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We thank the editors of the Maha-Bodhi fournal, 
the Ofen Court, and the Burman Buddhist, for copies 
received. 

Mrs. F. L. Roy presented some beautiful Indian 
tableaux vivants in June. Scenes from the life of the 
Buddha were included. 

Another disastrous fire has occurred in Japan. The 
great Buddhist temple and 13,000 houses in Osaka were 
destroyed on July 31st. 

The International Congress on Alcoholism was held 
in July for the first time in London. It is often forgotten 
that abstention from intoxicants is the normal condition 
of mankind. 

At the Church of aginnd Missionary Exhibition, in 
July, great ignorance was shown by some of the stewards. 
It is stated, by the way, that no recruits are being sent 
out this year. 

Messrs. Probsthain’s new Chinese Catalogue offers 
copies of the extremely rare Chinese texts of Hiouen 


Thsang, and Shi-tan-i. They are from the library of | 


the late Dr. S. W. Bushell. 

Mr. Hodgson Smith, president of the Harrogate 
Lodge of the Theosophical Society, delivered a most 
eloquent and comprehensive lecture on “ The Life and 
Teachings of the Buddha,” on Sunday, June 2oth. 

Dr. Stein’s book, Ancient Khotan, in two volumes 
quarto, with 119 collotype and other illustrations, has 
been issued by the Clarendon _— Oxford. The 
price is five guineas net. | 


To Contributors and Correspondents. 


All Literary Contributions, Subscriptions, Donations, and Corre- 
spondence relating to the General Affairs and Business of the Soctety, 
| should be addressed to Mr. F. J. Payne, 109, Church Lane, Charlton, 
near | 

Correspondence relating to Lectures should be addressed to Mr. 
Alex. Fisher, 17, Warwick Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 

Correspondence from abroad should be addressed to the "Hon. Eric 
C. F. Collier, 7, Chelsea Embankment, London, S.W. 

Lectures and material for the Review, especially from the East 
and America, will be gladly welcomed. 


